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Correspondence 

In  the  list  below  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to 
whom  inquiries  of  various  types  should  be  sent.  The  post 
office  address  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
College  should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the 
College 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission  to 
the  College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  halls  of  resi- 
dence as  well  as  inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work  of 
students,  their  withdrawal  from  College,  leaves  of  absence, 
scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Dean  of  the  College 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
College  and  payment  of  College  bills  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Assistant  Treasurer.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Recorder 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentative living  near  their  home  should  consult  page  91  for 
the  address 
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College  Calendar 

ACADEMIC  YEAR— 1934-1935 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  Students Afternoon  Monday,  September  17 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.-i:oo  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  18 

Registration  for  Upper-Class  Students 

9:00  A.M.-i:oo  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  19 

Opening  of  64TH  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  20 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day Monday,  November  12 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  28 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  3 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  21 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January  8 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  24 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February  5 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday Friday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  22 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  2 

May  Day  Pageant 2:30  P.M.,  Saturday,  May  18 

Final  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  May  29 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day Thursday,  May  30 

Alumnae  Meeting 4:00  P.M.,  Friday,  June  7 

Class  Day Saturday,  June  8 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 11  :oo  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  9 

62ND  Annual  Commencement ii:oo  A.M.,  Monday,  June  10 

ACADEMIC  YEAR—  1935-1936 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  Students Afternoon  Monday,  September  16 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.-i:oo  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  17 

Registration  for  Upper-Class  Students 

9:00  A.M.-i:oo  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  18 

Opening  of  65TH  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  19 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day Monday,  November  1 1 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  27 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  2 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  20 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 8 :30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January  7 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  23 

Second  Semester  Begins 8 :3o  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February  4 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday Saturday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  April  3 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  14 

Final  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  May  27 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day Saturday,  May  30 

Alumnae  Meeting 4:00  P.M.,  Friday,  June  5 

Class  Day Saturday,  June  6 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 11  :oo  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  7 

63RD  Annual  Commencement 11  :oo  A.M.,  Monday,  June  8 
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Board  of  Trustees 

OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice  President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  .  .Treasurer 

MEMBERS 

Term  Expires  1935 
Reverend  W.  L.  McEwAN,  D.D.     Ralph  W.  Harbison 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 

Term  Expires  1936 
Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch  Charles  F.  Lewis 

Mrs.  John  R.  McCune  Mrs.  William  N.  Frew 

Term  Expires  1937 
A.  C.  Robinson  A.  W.  Mellon 

W.  P.  Barker  A,  E.  Braun 

Mrs.  George  Wilmer  Martin 
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Administration  and  Faculty 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Ph.D* President-elect 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  A.M Dean  and  Acting  President 

Margaret  A.  Stuart Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  A.B Librarian 

Catherine  Sayers,  A.B Field  Secretary 

Mary  H.  Kolb,  A.B Recorder 

Oma  Thompson,  A.B Secretary  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Josephine  Campbell,  A.B Director  of  Public  Relations 

Sara  B.  Boyd,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

THE  FACULTY 

Herbert  L.  Spencer* President-elect 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean  and  Acting  President 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Vanda  E.   Kerst Professor  of  Speech  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 

Special  training  at  Heidelberg  University,  Curry  School  of  Expression, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Luella  p.  Meloy.  .  .  .  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Edith  G.   Ely Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Laura  C.  Green Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

*  Elected  in  January  1935;  taking  office  in  June  1935 
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Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Enghsh 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Alice  Goodell Professor  of  Music  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
A.B.,  Mus.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Anna  L.  Evans  .  .  .  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  R.  Whiting Professor  of  Biology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
A.B.,  Smith  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Keith  Sward Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

NiTA  L.   Butler Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Mary  L  Shamburger Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Guilford  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Laberta  Dysart Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Effie  L.  Walker Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  George  Washington  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
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Jeanne  Butler Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.S.,  Ecole  Normale  de  Laval,  France;  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Eleanor  K.  Taylor Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  The  Rice  Institute;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Alta  a.  Robinson Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa 

Helene  Welker Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  pupil  of  Ernest  Hutcheson  and  Harold  Bauer; 

graduate,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City;  one  year  graduate 

study  in  Paris 

Margaret  Robb Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa 

Christine  M.  Griggs Part-time  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  Mus.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Helen  G.  Errett Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Elfrieda  Hemker  Geil.  . .  .Part-time  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Glenn  W.  Geil Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Phillips  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Olive  O.  Harris Part-time  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S..  Columbia  University 

Helen  Keil Part-time  Instructor  in  Voice 

Studied  with  Dora  Topping  and  Howard  Brown;  also  with 

Hugo  Heinz  and  Alberto  Randegger,  London,  England; 

graduate  study  in  England 

Ralph  Lewando Part-time  Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Kathryn  Gilmore  Speicher.  .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Marjorie  F.  Kimball Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Elizabeth  Piel Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Constance  Williams.  .  .Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 
A.B.,  Vassar  College;  M.S.,  Simmons  College 

Mary  H.   Kolb Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

>  Ethel  Tilley.  .  .  .Part-time  Instructor  in  Religious  Education 

(._  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Boston  University 

With  the  exception  of  the  President-elect  and  the  Acting 
President  the  names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  order  of 
appointment. 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  Book  Store 

Gladys  Howell Accountant 

Elsie  McCreery,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Dr.  Irene  D.  Ferguson College  Physician 

Dr.  T.  Gordon  Ferguson College  Physician 

Katherine  L.  Harrison,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Mrs.  Eva  E.  Merriman House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Chester  O'Neil.  .  .  .Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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Standing  Committees,  1934-1935 

FACULTY 

Executive — The  President,  the  Dean,  Miss  McCarty, 
Miss  Calkins,  Miss  Walker,  Mrs.  Whiting,  Mr.  Sward 

Admissions  and  Scholarship  —  Dean  Marks,  Mrs.  Butler, 
Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Shamburger,  Miss  Taylor,  Mr, 
Wallace,  Miss  Kolb,  Miss  Sayers  ex  officto 

Curriculum  —  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Calkins,  Miss  Ely,  Mr. 
DoxsEE,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Welker,  Mrs.  Whiting,  Dean 
Marks  ex  officio 

Library  —  Miss  McCarty,  Miss  Butler,  Mrs.  Kimball 

Publications  —  Miss  Campbell,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs.  Speicher, 
Miss  Williams,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Sayers,  Dean 
Marks 

Public  Events  —  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Kerst, 
Miss  Robb,  Miss  Goodell,  Miss  Errett 

FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-Student  Council  —  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Green, 
Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Thompson,  Mr.  Wallace.  Student 
membership:  President  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, first  and  second  vice  presidents  of  the  Student  Execu- 
tive Board,  class  presidents,  President  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  President  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
Editor  of  The  Arrow 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum  —  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Calkins, 
Miss  Ely,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Welker,  Mrs. 
Whiting,  Dean  Marks  ex  officio.  Student  membership:  A 
senior  chairman  and  one  member  chosen  from  each  of  the 
four  classes 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The 
College  offers  instruction  in  the  basic  fields  of  knowledge  and 
seeks  to  prepare  its  students  for  intelligent  citizenship.  It 
aims  to  equip  students  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate  study 
or  professional  work  with  a  sound  foundation  for  their  future 
activities.  The  College  is  non-denominational  and  welcomes 
students  of  all  faiths.  A  small  college  that  wishes  to  remain 
small,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  able  to  maintain 
an  informal  and  friendly  relation  between  students  and 
faculty  that  is  conducive  to  good  scholarship  and  personal 
development. 

FOUNDATION 

The  College  was  founded  in  December  1869,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  pastor  of  the  Shadyside 
Presbyterian  Church.  Fostered  at  first  by  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  it  has  since  become  non-denominational. 
As  set  forth  in  the  charter  "Its  object  shall  be  the  education 
of  young  women  in  the  learned  and  foreign  languages,  the 
useful  arts,  sciences  and  literature."  The  College  motto  has 
been  "That  our  daughters  may  be  as  cornerstones,  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

DEVELOPMENT 

All  College  activities  originally  took  place  in  the  residence 
now  known  as  Berry  Hall,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  its 
former  owner.  Dilworth  Hall,  named  for  the  largest  con- 
tributor toward  the  construction  of  the  building,  was  erected 
in  1888.  A  preparatory  school  known  as  Dilworth  Hall  was 
connected  with  the  College  in  its  early  years  but  was  dis- 
continued in  1916.  A  gymnasium  and  music  hall  were  next 
added  to  the  group  of  buildings  on  the  campus.  When  the 
increased  enrolment  made  it  imperative  to  erect  a  new  dor- 
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mitory.  Woodland  Hall  was  built.  Recently  it  was  necessary 
to  add  another  wing  to  this  structure.  The  Louise  C.  Buhl 
Hall  of  Science,  which  is  unusually  well  equipped,  and  the 
beautiful  James  A.  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  were  com- 
pleted in  1932. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  a  main  artery  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  on  a  hillcrest  of  quiet,  residential  Woodland  Road,  is 
the  wooded  campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
The  beautiful,  eleven-acre  campus  provides  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre for  May  Day  fetes  and  ample  ground  for  athletic 
fields.  The  College  is  just  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Civic 
Center  of  Pittsburgh  where  students  may  enjoy  concerts  by 
the  world's  outstanding  musicians,  visit  the  galleries  housing 
the  paintings  of  the  International  Art  Exhibition,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  many  resources  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
and  Museum. 

AFFILIATION 

The  degree  conferred  by  the  College  is  accredited  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  American 
Council  of  Education  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 
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Admission  of  Students 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Forms  of  application  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  An 
application  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion. This  fee  will  not  be  returned  if,  for  any  reason,  the 
applicant  does  not  attend  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

When  the  application  has  been  received,  a  form  will  be 
sent  from  the  College  to  the  preparatory  school  for  the 
recording  of  the  academic  record  of  the  applicant,  and  for 
the  recording  of  such  information  as  will  help  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  to  determine  the  applicant's  fitness 
for  admission  to  college. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Admission  is  based  upon  evidence  regarding  health, 
character  and  ability  to  do  college  work.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  include  subjects  totaling 
fifteen  units.  A  unit,  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject 
in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  full  year's  work.  Students  entering  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  in  September  1935,  must  present  units 
which  include  the  following  prescribed  and  elective  units: 

I.  Prescribed  (Ten  units) 

a.  English 3  units 

b.  Foreign  languages  (not  less  than  2  units 
accepted  in  any  one  modern  language) 4  units 

c.  History i  unit 

d.  Mathematics 

Algebra i  unit 

Plane  Geometry i  unit 
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2.  Elective  (Five  units) 

English* I  unit 

Foreign  languages i,  2,  or  3  units 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 

History i  or  2  units 

Mathematics i  or  2  units 

Biology I  unit 

Chemistry i  unit 

Botany i  unit 

Zoology I  unit 

Physics I  unit 

Music  (Harmony) i  unit 

Graduates  of  secondary  schools  whose  courses  do  not  con- 
form in  all  points  to  the  courses  listed  above  are  eligible  to 
individual  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Entrance  examinations  are  not  required  of  applicants 
coming  from  accredited  secondary  schools.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  required  of  applicants  in  particular  subjects  where 
the  record  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Each  applicant  must,  in  addition  to  the  secondary  school 
record,  have  submitted  to  the  College  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  her  principal,  and  letters  from  teachers  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  her  work.  Each  candidate  for  admis- 
sion is  asked  to  have  a  personal  interview  either  with  the 
Dean,  the  Field  Secretary,  or  an  alumna  designated  by  the 
College. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  college  year  in  September 
a  psychological  test  and  placement  tests  are  given  the  mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  class. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without 
examination  if  they  present  credits  from  other  accredited 

*  Four  years  of  preparation  in  this  subject  are  ordinarily  counted  as  three  units,  but 
exception  is  made  and  the  work  counted  as  four  units  where  the  student  presents  an  excellent 
record  in  English  and  has  had  four  full  years  of  the  subject  with  five  recitations  a  week. 
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colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of 
study  are  equivalent  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  College  tor 
Women. 

Each  candidate  for  advanced  standing  must  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  the  following: 

a.  An  application  for  admission: 

b.  A  statement  giving  candidate's  reasons  for  leaving 
present  college  and  a  statement  indicating  major  field 
of  study; 

c.  An  official  statement  of  entrance  credits; 

d.  An  official  statement  of  college  credits; 

e.  A  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  previ- 
ously attended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit 
is  desired;   and, 

f.  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college 
previously  attended. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  spend 
at  least  the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 


ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  of  maturity  are  permitted  to  enter  certain  classes 
for  which  they  are  qualified.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  Such  students  are 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  other  students  as  to 
attendance,  examinations,  standing  in  class,  and  general 
regulations. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  confers  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  are  recommended  for  this  degree 
who  have  completed  the  full  course  of  study,  namely,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  academic  work, 
together  with  eight  semester  hours  in  physical  education. 
The  semester  hour  is  reckoned  as  one  class  appointment  a 
week  for  one  semester. 

The  curriculum  is  so  planned  as  to  give  special  instruction 
in  a  particular  field  and  broad  training  in  collateral  subjects. 
By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  choose 
the  department  which  is  to  be  her  special  field,  and  consult 
with  the  head  of  that  department  concerning  her  further 
course  of  study.  Certain  subjects  are  required  of  all  students. 
Each  department  then  has  its  special  requirements  to  which 
sufficient  electives  are  added  to  complete  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  hours  for  graduation.  Under  the  heading  of  each 
department  in  the  catalogue  will  be  found  the  requirements 
of  that  department. 

The  requirement  for  each  year  of  the  college  course  is 
fifteen  hours  of  classroom  work  a  week.  No  student  may 
take  less  than  fifteen  or  more  than  sixteen  hours  without 
permission  from  the  Dean,  except  that  a  student  having  an 
average  of  B  for  the  preceding  semester  may,  without  special 
permission,  carry  as  many  as  eighteen  hours. 

For  graduation  a  student  must  have  to  her  credit  a  grade 
of  C  or  above  in  ninety  hours  of  the  total  one  hundred  and 
twenty  required.  She  may  not  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  unless  she  has  at  least  forty  hours  of  her  work 
above  a  grade  of  D,  unless  special  exception  be  made  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee. 

Freshmen  should  choose  a  schedule  of  fifteen  hours  each 
semester  from  the  list  of  required  and  elective  subjects 
given  below.  Blanks  will  be  sent  to  entering  freshmen, 
September  first,  on  which  they  are  expected  to  record  their 
choice  of  subjects  and  return  the  blank  to  the  Registrar's 
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office  by  September  tenth.  English  1-2  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 1-2  must  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year.  The  physical 
education  and  speech  requirements  must  be  met  during  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years.  In  general,  all  of  the  required 
subjects  given  below  should  be  taken  in  the  first  two  years. 

For  major  requirements  students  should  consult  the 
department  in  which  they  wish  to  major. 

The  following  background  courses  are  required  of  all 
students  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree:  English 
1-2,  History  1-2,  two  consecutive  years  of  a  modern  language, 
two  years  of  science,  or  one  year  of  science  and  one  year  of 
mathematics*,  two  years  of  physical  education,  Sociology 
1-2,  or  Sociology  3  and  a  semester  of  one  of  the  following: 
Economics  1-2,  History  15-16,  Social  Service  5-6,  Speech  1-2. 

The  following  courses  may  be  elected  by  freshmen: 
History  of  Art,  English  1 1-12,  Greek  1-2,  Greek  7-8,  a  second 
modern  language  (French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Italian), 
Latin  1-2,  Latin  3-4,  Latin  5-6,  Mathematics  1-2,  Music  1-2, 
Music  9-10,  Music  11-12,  organ,  piano,  violin,  voice.  Psy- 
chology 1-2,  Social  Service  5-6,  or  private  work  in  speech. 

*  For  students  entering  without  at  least  one  year  of  a  specific  natural  science  course, 
two  years  of  science  will  be  required  in  college. 

Students  entering  with  at  least  one  year  of  a  specific  natural  science  may  take  either: 

(a)  two  years  of  science,  or 

(b)  one  year  of  science  and  one  year  of  mathematics.    In  such  cases  either  mathematics 
or  science  may  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year. 

To  meet  the  science  requirement  the  biological  sciences  which  may  be  chosen  are:  Biology 
1-2  (botany)  and  Biology  ia-2a  (general  zoology).  The  physical  sciences  are:  Chemistry  1-2, 
Physics  1-2,  Physics  3-4,  Physics  ^-6,  Astronomy  1-2,  Geology  and  Physical  Georgraphy. 
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Academic  Regulations 

SCHEDULES 

The  schedules  of  entering  freshmen  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  of  which  the  Dean  is  the 
chairman;  but  in  all  other  cases  schedules  must  be  approved 
by  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  departments  who  act  as  depart- 
mental advisers. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the 
first  week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first 
week  of  each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  depart- 
mental adviser.  Changes  made  at  any  other  time  as  a  result 
of  the  student's  own  carelessness,  necessitate  a  special 
petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of|i. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  COLLEGE  CLASSES 

Students  having  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding  college 
year  are  placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  and  are  allowed  unlimited 
cuts  from  classes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  for  better 
scholarship  and  greater  academic  freedom  for  good  students. 
The  plan  is  tentative  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  List,  is  expected 
to  attend  all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  However,  to 
provide  for  certain  emergencies,  the  following  regulations 
with  regard  to  absences  from  classes  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Faculty: 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each 
semester  in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week 
in  a  course  —  as,  for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have 
three  unexcused  absences  through  the  semester.  This  rule 
does  not  pertain  to  laboratory  work,  all  of  which  must  be 
completed  to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 
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One  unexcused  absence  over  the  number  allowed  in  any 
course  will  debar  the  student  from  the  final  examination  at 
the  time  scheduled.  She  may  take  the  examination  during 
the  period  set  aside  for  re-examinations.  Two  unexcused 
absences  in  any  course  automatically  remove  the  student 
from  that  course. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee.  This  committee  will  decide  whether 
a  student  has  missed  so  much  work  through  illness  that  she 
must  drop  the  course. 

Unexcused  absences  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two 
absences  in  each  course  missed:  Thanksgiving  vacation, 
Christmas  vacation,  between  semesters,  and  spring  vacation. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of  each 
semester.  In  case  of  absence  from  a  regular  examination, 
unless  the  reason  for  absence  is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence 
has  been  previously  excused  by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not 
take  the  examination  until  the  time  set  for  special  examina- 
tions in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $2.  In  case  of  illness,  a  fee  of  $2  may  cover  all 
examinations  missed. 

CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURES 

A  student  who  receives  a  condition  in  any  subject  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  may  remove  this  condition  by  prescribed 
work  and  re-examination  at  the  time  set  for  special  examina- 
tions in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  or  by  the  repetition  of  the 
course  when  next  regularly  given. 

A  student  failing  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  repeat 
the  course  when  next  regularly  given,  or  must  take  other 
work  which  requires  the  same  number  of  hours;  the  course 
thus  taken  must  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  curriculum 
applicable  to  the  course  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 
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Students  who  are  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of 
a  semester  will  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  following 
semester.  If  the  student  shows  marked  improvement  during 
the  period  of  probation  she  becomes  again  a  regular  student 
at  the  end  of  that  period;  otherwise  she  severs  her  connection 
with  the  College,  unless  special  exception  be  made  by  a  vote 
of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Students  on  probation  should 
not  take  part  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the 
required  number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  becomes  unclassified  until  such  time  as  this 
deficiency  shall  have  been  removed. 

Any  required  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed 
at  the  time  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the 
following  year  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee. 

Credit  may  not  be  given  for  one  semester  of  a  year  course 
except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

REPORTS  AND  GRADES 

Letters  are  used  to  designate  academic  standing.  A 
represents  90-100;  B,  80-89;  C>  70-795  D,  60-69;  E,  condition; 
F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of 
each  semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the 
Recorder  on  request. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

Students  wishing  to  do  work  during  the  summer  in  order 
to  gain  college  credit  must  secure  in  advance  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  and  of  the  department  concerned. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

ART 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the 
development  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie 
Institute.    First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

Class  Lessons.  Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the 
College  for  class  lessons  in  drawing  and  design.  Such  work 
carries  an  hour  of  college  credit  when  combined  with  the 
course  in  history  of  art.  The  class  is  in  charge  of  a  well- 
known  local  artist.  Miss  Anna  Belle  Craig.  For  fee  see 
page  78. 

ASTRONOMY 
Glenn  W.  Geil,  M.S. 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course 
dealing  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  The 
work  includes  the  development  of  astronomy  as  well  as  the 
methods  by  which  astronomical  facts  are  ascertained.  The 
laboratory  periods  will  be  spent  in  solving  astronomical 
problems,  in  making  telescopic  observations,  in  studying 
charts  and  photographs.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

Astronomy  1-2  fulfills  one  year  of  the  science  requirement. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor:  Anna  R.  Whiting,  Ph.D. 
Assistant:  Kathryn  Gilmore  Speicher,  Ph.D. 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  required  to  take  in 
Biology:  Four  year-courses  in  the  biological  sciences, 
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to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department; 
the  biology  seminar  in  the  senior  year. 

Other  sciences:  Two  year-courses,  choice  is  subject  to 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  17). 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  strongly 
recommended. 

1.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  flowering  plant  and 
its  relation  to  its  environment  with  emphasis  on  both  func- 
tion and  structure.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory period  each  week.    First  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Speicher. 

2.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  structure  and  relation- 
ships of  lower  plant  types  with  some  attention  to  identifica- 
tion of  common  forms.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period  each  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Speicher. 

Biology  I  and  2  fulfill  one  year  of  the  science  requirement. 

I  a.  General  Zoology.  Detailed  study  of  the  frog  with 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  zoology  and  their  human 
application.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  each  week.    First  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Whiting. 

2a.  General  Zoology.  A  study  of  types  representing 
the  principal  classes  of  invertebrate  animals.  Three  lectures 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Second 
semester  (3).    Mrs.  Whiting. 

Biology  I  a  and  2a  fulfill  one  year  of  the  science  require- 
ment. 

3.  Plant  Physiology.  Study  of  the  life  processes  of  the 
seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biology  i  and  2.  Two  lectures 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  First  semester 
(4).    Mrs.  Speicher. 

4.  Plant  Anatomy.  Detailed  study  of  the  gross  and 
minute  structure  of  the  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
I  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.    Second  semester  (4).    Mrs.  Speicher. 
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^-6.  General  Bacteriology.  The  general  character- 
istics of  bacteria  and  their  identification,  the  importance  of 
bacteria  in  the  household  and  in  certain  industries,  disease- 
producing  bacteria  and  immunity  relations.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  chemical  or  biological  science.  Two  lectures 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  First  semester 
(4),  second  semester  (4).    Mrs.  Speicher. 

9.  Genetics.  Detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  theories  of 
heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biology  i  and  2,  or  la  and  2a.  Two 
lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  First 
semester  (4).    Mrs.  Whiting. 

10.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  embryos  of  the  frog,  the  chick,  and  the  pig.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  I  a  and  2^.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Whiting. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

11.  Histology.  Training  in  preparation  of  microscope 
slides  and  study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  I  and  2,  or  la  and  2a.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Whiting. 

12.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  and  comparative 
study  of  a  series  of  typical  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
I  a  and  2a.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.    Second  semester  (4).    Mrs.  Whiting, 

13.  Hygiene.  Problems  of  personal  and  community 
hygiene,  including  body  mechanics,  nutrition,  respiration, 
glandular  regulation,  reproduction,  communicable  diseases, 
first  aid,  community  and  public  health  problems.  Recita- 
tions, discussions,  problems.  Three  one-hour  meetings  each 
week.    First  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Whiting. 

14.  Nature  Study.  A  study  of  plants  and  animals  of 
Pennsylvania  with  emphasis  on  identification  and  distribu- 
tion, designed  for  students  planning  to  teach  nature  study 
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or  biology  in  elementary  or  high  schools.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  I  and  2,  or  la  and  2a,  Two  lectures  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Field  trips  occasionally. 
Second  semester  (4).    Mrs.  Whiting,  Mrs.  Speicher. 

15.  Evolution  and  Paleontology.  A  study  of  the 
evidences  and  theories  of  animal  and  plant  evolution,  ele- 
ments of  anthropology  and  heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
I  and  2,  or  I  a  and  2a.  Two  lectures,  or  one  lecture  and  a  two- 
hour  museum  trip  each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Whiting,  Mrs.  Speicher. 

16.  Eugenics  and  Euthenics.  Lectures  and  discussions 
covering  the  problems  of  marriage  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  race.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three 
lectures  each  week.    Second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Whiting. 

17-18.  Biology  Seminar.  Intensive  study  in  some  re- 
stricted field  of  current  interest,  with  emphasis  on  study  of 
research  articles.  Prerequisite:  Biology  i  and  2,  or  la  and 
2a.  One  discussion  hour  each  week.  First  semester  (i), 
second  semester  (i).    Biology  Faculty. 

Interdepartmental  Majors 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  student  must  complete  the  courses  stipulated 
below. 

A.  Natural  Science  Major.  This  major  is  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary 
schools.    The  science  requirements  are: 

1.  Two  years  each  of  two  of  the  following  sciences: 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology. 

2.  One  year  each  of  the  two  required  sciences  not  so 
elected. 

3.  Biology  or  chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare 
to  enter  medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses 
listed  below  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools 
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of  the  highest  rating:  Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4, 
Chemistry  5-6,  Physics  3-4,  Zoology  ia-2a,  Botany  1-2, 
Biology  12. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  re- 
quested by  the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires 
to  enter.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such 
a  choice  before  her  junior  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor:     Earl  K.  Wallace,  Ph.D. 
Instructor:  Elfrieda  Hemker  Geil,  M.S. 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  II,  and  12  together  with  the  courses  from  other 
departments  in  fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for 
graduation.  Additional  required  courses  are  dependent  on 
the  particular  field  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  enter. 
They  are  as  follows: 

a.  Graduate    study:  Chemistry   7,    9,    10,    courses    in 
physics,  biology,  mathematics,  German,  and  French. 

b.  Industrial  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  7,  8,  9,  10, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

c.  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  7,  8, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

d.  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics, 
economics,  English  composition,  German,  and  French. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  chemical 
principles  and  theories  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of 
metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 

The  recitation  and  laboratory  groups  are  divided  into 
two  sections;  one  section  for  students  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  chemistry,  and  the  other  for  students  who  have 
had  a  course  in  chemistry  in  preparatory  school.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Geil. 

Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  one  year  of  the  science  requirement. 
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3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
theory  and  laboratory  practice  involving  the  separation  and 
detection  of  basic  and  acidic  ions  and  radicals.  Theory 
includes  mass  action,  electrolytic  dissociation,  chemical 
equilibria,  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  1.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  work.    First  semester  (4).    Mr.  Wallace. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  The  principles,  errors, 
applications,  and  representative  problems  for  acidimetry, 
alkalimetry,  oxidation-reduction  and  volumetric  precipita- 
tion determinations  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
3.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.    Second  semester  (4).    Mrs.  Geil. 

5.  Organic.  A  brief  study  of  the  preparations,  reactions, 
and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic 
compounds.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester 
(4).    Mr.  Wallace. 

6.  Organic.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  between 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work: 
qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4). 
Mr.  Wallace. 

7.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  review  of  the 
principles  and  procedures  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  stu- 
dent may  analyze  either  organic  or  inorganic  products  or 
both.  Organic  analyses  may  be  made  on  food  products, 
preservatives,  and  adulterants.  Inorganic  substances  to  be 
analyzed  include  minerals,  ores,  steels,  and  other  alloys. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Geil. 
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8.  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  foodstuffs,  body 
metabolism,  and  requirements  for  normal  nutrition.  Experi- 
mental study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of  animal 
metabolism  including  the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues, 
and  catabolic  products.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Second  semester  (4).    Mr.  Wallace. 

9-10.  Physical.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and 
solutions.  Thermochemistry.  Chemical  kinetics.  Electrical 
conductance.  Atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  First  semester  (4),  second  semester  (4).  Mr. 
Wallace. 

11-12.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of 
interest  in  physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors 
majoring  in  chemistry.  One  hour  a  week.  First  semester  (i), 
second  semester  (i).     Chemistry  and  Physics  Faculty. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor:    Luella  P.  Meloy,  A.M. 
Instructor:  Constance  Williams,  M.S. 

Students  majoring  in  economics  and  sociology  will  be 
required  to  take  in  these  departments  a  minimum  of  30 
semester  hours,  including:  Economics  1-2,  Sociology  1-2  and 
4,  Social  Service  10. 

In  other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation 
(see  page  17).  Courses  in  the  fields  of  biology,  history, 
political  science,  and  psychology.  Students  should  consult 
the  head  of  the  department  before  elections  are  made.  They 
are  guided  to  elect  courses  which  will  contribute  most  to 
their  particular  interests. 

ECONOMICS 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment and  characteristics  of  economic  production   and  an 
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analysis  of  demand,  supply,  price,  money,  banking,  foreign 
3xchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income,  methods  of  economic  regulation  and  control  and 
problems  of  social  reorganization.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Miss  Williams. 

3.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of 
workers  with  one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the 
State.  A  study  of  labor  organizations,  personnel  work  and 
labor  legislation.  Prerequisite:  Economics  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3).    Miss  Williams. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  of  money,  credit, 
banking,  business  cycles  and  international  exchanges.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  1-2.  Second  semester  (3),  Miss 
Williams. 


SOCIOLOGY 

1-2.  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the 
scientific  study  of  society.  Analysis  of  social  process.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  reaching  conclusions,  which  can  be  applied  to 
social  problems.  This  course  or  Sociology  3  required  in  the 
first  two  years.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Meloy. 

3.  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  shorter  course  in  the 
scientific  study  of  society,  with  emphasis  upon  theories  of 
the  State,  mechanisms  of  economic  life  and  devices  for 
welfare,  as  related  to  social  process.  Open  to  all  students. 
May  be  substituted  for  Sociology  1-2  if  followed  by  a 
semester  of  economics,  political  science  or  Sociology  6. 
First  semester  (3).    Miss  Meloy. 

4.  The  Family.  '  History  and  functions.  Changes  in 
relation  to  other  groups  and  in  institutional  aspects.  Analy- 
sis of  factors  contributing  to  contemporary  problems  and  of 
proposed  solutions.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1-2.  Second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Meloy. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE 

5.  The  Field  of  Social  Work.  An  introduction  to  the 
principles  and  methods  of  social  work.  Social  conditions 
and  factors  in  individual  maladjustment  which  create  prob- 
lems. Agencies  and  institutions  which  deal  with  these 
problems.  Field  trips  and  lectures  by  workers  in  specialized 
fields.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3).  Miss 
Meloy, 

6.  Child  Welfare.  The  well-being  of  the  child  as 
affected  by  his  membership  in  face-to-face  groups  and  in 
greater  associations.  Physical  and  mental  health;  cultural 
needs.  Study  of  public  and  private  agencies  which  are 
organized  for  preventive  and  remedial  work  with  children 
and  for  their  welfare.  Field  trips  and  lectures.  Open  to  all 
students.    Second  semester  (3).    Miss  Meloy. 

7.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  A  study  of 
juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  police  and  court  systems, 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  probation  and  parole 
and  methods  of  preventing  delinquency.  Field  trips  and 
lectures.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1-2  or  3.  First  semester 
(3).    Miss  Williams. 

8.  Immigration  Problems.  A  study  of  the  population 
growth  of  the  United  States.  An  analysis  of  the  cultural 
contributions  of  different  ethnic  groups  and  problems  of 
assimilation.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1-2  or  3.  Second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Williams. 

9.  Social  Legislation.  A  comparative  study  of  social 
legislation  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
regard  to  relief,  social  security,  minimum  wages  and  public 
works.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1-2  or  3.  First  semester  (3). 
Miss  Williams. 

10.  Statistics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  collection,  analysis  and  presentation  of  data. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Williams. 
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EDUCATION 

Professor:     James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D. 
Instructor:  Olive  O.  Harris,  B.S. 

Students  in  the  Education  Department  will  be  required 
to  take  in: 

Education:  Courses  i  and  i  (2nd  or  3rd  year),  3-4 
(3rd  or  4th  year),  i^-G  (4th  year). 

Psychology:  Courses  i  and  2. 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  17). 

Students  in  the  Education  Department  should  select  at 
least  two  academic  fields  and  pursue  courses  therein  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours.  The  above 
courses  are  required  of  those  wishing  to  make  application  for 
the  College  Provisional  Teaching  Certificate  issued  by  the 
State. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discus- 
sion course  of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the 
American  public  school  system.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Psychology  i.    First  semester  (3).    Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools. 
A  study  of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods 
of  teaching  and  classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.  Elementary  Education. 

a.  Teaching  and  learning  in  the  elementary  school:  An 
analysis  of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education 
of  the  whole  child  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice. 
(2).    Mrs.  Harris. 

b.  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.     (2).    Mrs.  Harris. 

c.  Teaching  the  language  arts:  The  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  com- 
munication.    Emphasis  on  experience  as  the  approach  to 
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reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  spoken  English.     (2).     Mrs. 
Harris, 

5.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  During  the 
first  semester,  the  student  serves  each  day  as  teaching 
assistant  in  her  elected  major  in  one  of  the  available  nearby 
public  schools,  at  first  only  preparing  the  regular  class  assign- 
ments and  assisting  in  minor  teaching  details,  later  working 
into  the  routine  of  marking  tests  and  daily  written  work, 
helping  individual  pupils  and  groups  of  pupils  with  extra 
work,  and  finally,  after  some  three  or  four  weeks  of  observa- 
tion, actually  teaching  the  class.  The  student  follows  the 
line  set  forth  by  the  regular  teacher,  and  is  directly  under 
the  college  supervisor.  In  addition,  the  student  participates 
in  a  scheduled  one-hour  weekly  conference  at  the  College 
with  the  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  Education  i  and  Psy- 
chology 2.    First  semester  (6).    Mr.  Kinder. 

6.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis 
of  the  problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in 
the  modern  school  system.  Plan  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
educational  agencies  stressed.  Visits  will  be  made  to  a 
number  of  selected  schools.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

8.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  his- 
tory and  development  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis 
on  the  giving  of  tests  and  on  the  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  results.  A  consideration  of  means  of  improving  ordinary 
classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  Education  i.  Second  semes- 
ter (3).    Mr.  Kinder. 

10.  History  of  Education.  Education  as  a  means  of 
individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin  of  modern 
problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Con- 
tribution of  the  various  nations;  relationship  between  the 
political  and  educational  development.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Kinder. 

Omitted  in  1935-1936. 
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II-I2.  Seminar  in  Education.  Related  subjects  in 
education  and  psychology  will  be  discussed.  Readings, 
investigation,  and  forum  discussion.  Open  to  advanced 
students  in  education  and  psychology.  First  semester  (i), 
second  semester  (i).    Education  Faculty. 

14.  Educational  Sociology.  A  sociological  considera- 
tion of  schools  and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method. 
Recitations,  lectures,  reports.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Second  semester  (3).    Mr.  Kinder. 

Additional  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  are  provided  in 
the  departments  of  French,  history,  Latin,  mathematics, 
music,  physical  education,  and  speech. 


Requirements  for  Recommendation  for 
State  Certification 

Students  are  recommended  for  state  certification  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  group  requirements  in  any  de- 
partment of  secondary  studies  and  the  specified  requirements 
of  any  state  for  certification,  with  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  will  be  recommended  for  cer- 
tification for  elementary  school  teaching  if  they  have  pursued 
the  elementary  curriculum. 

The  statement  of  certification  will  mention  the  subjects 
which  the  student  is  prepared  to  teach,  with  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  each  and  the  specific  courses  which  have 
been  pursued  as  professional  preparation  in  the  Department 
of  Education. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Psychology  2,  Education  i 
and  5  with  six  other  semester  hours  in  education,  including 
special  methods  courses  (not  to  exceed  three  hours)  a  total  of 
eighteen  hours  in  all,  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
college  provisional  certificate. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
should  consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
during  the  freshman  year.    Students  interested  in  the  teach- 
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ing  of  music  should  consult  the  head  of  that  department 
during  the  freshman  year. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor:  Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Alta  A.  Robinson,  A.M. 

Mary  I.  Shamburger,  A.M. 

Eleanor  K.  Taylor,  A.M. 

Students  majoring  in  English  literature  will  be  required 
to  take  in 

English:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours, 
including  English  11-12  and  23-24.  These  courses  are  in 
addition  to  the  English  1-2  requirement.  English  11-12  is 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English  literature. 

Students  majoring  in  English  composition  will  be  required 
to  take  in 

English:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
composition  and  English  11-12,  23-24. 

Students  majoring  in  English  literature  or  in  English 
composition  will  be  required  to  take  in 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  17),  and  election  of  courses  in  science,  history,  languages, 
philosophy  and  other  departments.  These  will  vary  with 
individual  interest,  but  election  is  to  be  made  only  upon 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

1-2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  first  semester's 
work  is  designed  primarily  to  teach  clear  and  correct  ex- 
pression. Lectures,  recitations,  and  themes,  long  and  short. 
The  second  semester  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  method, 
structure,  and  style  of  the  main  forms  of  prose  composition. 
Critical  reading  and  analysis  of  prose,  lectures,  recitations, 
and  themes.  Individual  and  group  conferences.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shamburger, 
Miss  Taylor. 
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3-4.  Advanced  Composition. 

a.  Studies  in  objective  description  and  narration. 

b.  Analysis  and  writing  of  the  sketch  and  the  tale. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  The  instructor 
must  be  consulted  before  election  of  these  courses.  Miss 
Robinson. 

^-6.  Play  Writing. 

a.  Study  of  the  main  principles  of  play  writing. 

b.  Writing  of  original  one-act  plays.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  consulted 
before  election  of  these  courses.    Miss  Robinson. 

7-8.  Essay  Writing.  Studies  in  exposition  leading  to 
the  construction  of  various  types  of  the  essay.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  con- 
sulted before  election  of  this  course.    Miss  Robinson. 

Omitted  in  1935-1936. 

9-10.  Short  Story  Writing.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  English  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (1-3), 
second  semester  (1-3).    Miss  Robinson. 

33-34.  Studies  in  Journalistic  Writing.  A  critical 
study  of  selected  types  of  journalistic  writing:  news  story, 
editorial,  special  article,  book  review,  dramatic  review,  as 
exemplified  in  typical  American  and  English  newspapers 
and  weekly  periodicals.  Weekly  or  fortnightly  assignments. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must 
be  consulted  before  election  of  this  course.    Miss  Robinson. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

11-12.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Read- 
ings and  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature,  with 
classroom  discussion  of  representative  works  illustrative  of 
different  varieties  and  periods  of  English  literature.  Pre- 
requisite to  all  courses  in  English  literature.    Primarily  for 
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sophomores;  open  to  freshmen.     First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).    Mr.  Doxsee. 

13-14.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Studies  in  the 
works  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  Huxley. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  English 
11-12.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Taylor. 

15-16.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  A  study 
of  English  poetry  during  the  Romantic  Revival,  including 
the  forerunners  of  the  movement  and  its  underlying  philoso- 
phy. Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Shamburger. 

17-18.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  art  and 
thought  of  the  later  Victorian  poets,  with  stress  on  the  works 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  Swinburne. 
Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Shamburger. 

19-20.  The  History  of  the  English  Drama.  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  the  drama  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day.  The  Elizabethan  drama  and  contemporary 
tendencies  are  emphasized.  Extensive  readings,  lectures, 
and  reports.  Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Doxsee. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

21-22.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of 
English  fiction.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Doxsee. 

23.  Medieval  Literature.  This  course  deals  with 
representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  medieval 
times;  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio;  with  x'\rthurian 
legends,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  Reynard  the  Fox; 
and   with   the  metrical   romances   of  England.     Lectures, 
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readings,  reports,  together  with  musical  recitals  illustrating 
the  influence  of  medieval  legend  upon  Wagner  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  Required  of  all  students 
majoring  in  English.    First  semester  (3).    Miss  Robinson. 

24.  Chaucer.  Select  readings  with  study  of  language 
and  poetical  forms.  Lectures  on  Chaucer's  life  and  works, 
and  on  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  in 
English  literature.  Prerequisite:  English  23.  Required  of 
all  students  majoring  in  English.  Second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Robinson. 

25-26.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present  day.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Shamburger. 

27-28.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry. 
Comprehensive  reading,  informal  discussions,  and  reports. 
Prerequisite:  English  11-12.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Taylor. 

29-30.  Eighteenth  Century  Prose.  A  rapid  survey  of 
the  early  writers  of  the  i8th  century,  exclusive  of  the  novel- 
ists, followed  by  a  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Burke.  Class  discussions,  lectures, 
reports,  and  collateral  readings.  Prerequisite:  English 
11-12.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Taylor. 

31-32.  Literary  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  some  consideration  of 
the  history  of  critical  literature.  Open  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor  to  seniors  who  have  shown  aptitude  for 
literary  studies.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Doxsee. 
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^6.  The  Development  of  the  Essay.  An  historical 
study  of  the  essay  as  a  literary  type.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Doxsee. 

37.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers.  A  systematic 
discussion  of  the  grammar  of  living  English  designed  for 
prospective  teachers.  Credit  for  this  course  is  not  to  be 
counted  toward  a  major  in  English.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Doxsee. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor:  Edith  G.  Ely,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor:  Jeanne  Butler,  A.M. 
Instructor:  Elizabeth  Piel,  A.M. 

Students  majoring  in  modern  languages  will  be  required 
to  take  in 

Modern  language:  Four  or  more  year  courses  in  the 
language  chosen  as  the  major  language. 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  17),  and  courses  in  history,  English  literature,  eco- 
nomics, psychology  or  philosophy.  A  second  language  is 
recommended.  The  head  of  the  department  should  be  con- 
sulted before  elections  are  made. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Modified  direct  method. 
Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  had  no  French, 
or  one  year  of  high  school  French.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Ely. 

3-4.  Short  Story.  Reading  of  representative  short  story 
writers.  History  of  French  civilization.  Composition  and 
conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have  presented  two  or 
three  units  of  French  at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  French 
1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Ely,  Mrs.  Butler. 

5-6.  Intermediate  French.  The  modern  prose  writers 
and  dramatists.     Review  of  grammar.     Composition  and 
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conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have  presented  three 
units  of  French  at  entrance,  or  who  have  taken  French  3-4. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).     Miss  Ely,  Miss 

PlEL. 

7-8.  Classical  French.  History  of  French  literature 
through  the  seventeenth  century.  Critical  study  of  Racine, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Resumes  and 
composition.  Prerequisite:  French  3-4  or  French  5-6  or 
equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Ely. 

9-10.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Liter- 
ary and  social  aspects  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special 
emphasis  on  the  philosophers.  Collateral  readings  and 
reports.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Butler. 

11-12.  Literature  OF  THE  Nineteenth  Century.  Liter- 
ary and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Critical 
study  of  representative  writers.  Poetry,  drama,  novel,  and 
criticism.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Butler. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

13-14.  Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Their  development  and 
modern  tendencies.  Lectures,  quizzes,  extensive  readings 
conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8  or  9-10. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Butler. 

15-16.  The  Modern  Novel.  Development  and  tenden- 
cies. Extensive  readings  in  French,  oral  reports  in  French. 
Special  emphasis  on  Proust,  Gide,  Jules  Romains  and  other 
post-war  novelists.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8  or  9-10.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Butler. 

18.  Methods  Course.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  recom- 
mended to  teach  French.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8.  Second 
semester  (i).    Miss  Ely. 
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19-20.  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8.  First 
semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).    MpvS.  Butler. 

21-22.  Advanced  Composition.  i\dvanced  composition 
and  grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  French  7-8.  First 
semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).    Mrs.  Butler. 


GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Geology.  Principles  of  physiographic  and  dynamic 
geology.  The  development  of  the  continents  and  the 
evolution  of  life  during  the  geologic  ages.  Two  lectures,  one 
recitation  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or  field  trip  a 
week.    First  semester  (3). 

Physical  Geography.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
major  .geographic  regions  in  North  i\merica  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relationships  between 
principal  economic  activities  and  factors  of  natural  en- 
vironment. Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period  or  field  trip  a  week.    Second  semester  (3). 

Geology  and  physical  geography  constitute  a  year's  course 
open  to  students  in  fulfillment  of  one  year  of  the  science 
requirement. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Instructor:  Elizabeth  Piel,  A.M. 

For  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  modern  languages, 
see  page  38. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Fundamentals  of  German 
grammar,  introduction  to  reading,  composition,  and  con- 
versation. Open  to  students  who  do  not  present  German  at 
entrance.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  and  continued 
study   of  grammar,    and    its    application    in    composition. 
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Reading    of    modern     German    literature.       Prerequisite: 
German  1-2.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  Ger- 
man, with  assigned  readings  in  the  student's  major  field. 
Written  and  oral  reports.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

^-6.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  A 
survey  of  German  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  day,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical 
Period.  A  critical  study  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
Reading  of  plays.  Reports.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

7.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Reports 
and  discussions.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (3). 

Omitted  1935-36. 

8.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports, 
and  discussions.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  Second  semes- 
ter (3). 

Omitted  1935-36. 

9-10.  Seminar  in  German  Literature.  Individual 
work.    First  semester  (i),  second  semester  (i). 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor:  Laura  C.  Green,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor:  Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the  classics  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin 
Department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition.  Xeno- 
phon:  selections  from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia. 
Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
An  additional  hour  of  sight  translation  is  advised  for  the 
second  semester.    Miss  Green. 
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3-4.  Homer  and  Plato.  Homer:  Selections  from  the 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  Plato:  Apology  and  Crito.  Pre- 
requisite: Greek  1-2  or  an  equivalent.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Green. 

5.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  intensive  study  of  one  play 
each  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides.  Prerequisite: 
Greek  3-4  or  an  equivalent.  First  semester  (3).  Miss 
Green. 

6.  Herodotus  and  the  Attic  Orators.  Prerequisite: 
Greek  3-4  or  an  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Green. 

7-8.  Classical  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  based  upon  the  literature 
of  the  classical  period.  Open  to  all  students.  A  knowledge 
of  the  classical  languages  is  not  required.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Butler. 

10.  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Greece.  Early  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Aegean;  Greek  art  of  the  historic  period;  reports 
on  recent  excavations.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  the 
classical  department  and  other  students  who  have  completed 
Greek  7-8.    Second  semester  (2).    Miss  Butler. 

Note:  The  attention  of  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
called  to  the  course  in  ancient  history.     (History  9-10.) 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor:  Anna  L.  Evans,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Laberta  Dysart,  A.M. 
Effie  L.  Walker,  A.M. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  graduation,  students 
majoring  in  history  are  required  to  take  twenty-four  hours 
in  history,  and  twelve  hours  either  in  history,  or  in  approved 
courses  in  the  social  sciences,  or  in  correlated  subjects  such 
as  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  selection  depending  chiefly 
upon  previous  preparation  and  the  end  in  view.    A  reading 
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knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1-2.  Introductory  Course.  A  short  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  a  brief  survey  of  the  ideals  and  movements  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Europe,  followed  by  the 
study  of  current  problems  in  international  affairs,  and  a 
study  of  the  Great  War  and  post-war  problems,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  role  played  by  the  United  States.  Required  of 
all  students;  recommended  for  freshman  year.  Prerequisite 
to  all  courses  in  history.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).    Miss  Evans,  Miss  Dysart. 

3-4.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The 
Renaissance  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  special  reference  to  Italy  and  to  the  literature 
of  the  period.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  medieval  history, 
and  to  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).    Miss  Walker. 

5-6.  History  of  the  United  States.  The  main  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  with  emphasis 
upon  social  and  economic  factors  and  upon  international 
relations,  as  well  as  upon  the  purely  political  development. 
Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Walker. 

7-8.  Europe  Since  18 15.  The  political,  social,  and 
cultural  history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the 
current  year.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors,  and  to  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Miss  Evans. 

9-10.  History  of  the  Ancient  World.  A  study  of 
man's  progress  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  creation  of  a 
world  society.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Dysart. 

11-12.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The 
political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the 
Tudors  to  the  present  time.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Miss  Evans. 
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13-14.  Medieval  and  Early  European  History.  A 
survey  of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and 
economic  movements  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  1789,  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Dysart. 

15-16.  Political  Science.  Theories  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  government.  Government  in  the  United 
States,  federal,  state,  and  local.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Walker. 

17-18.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Period.  The  conditions  of  France  before  1789.  The 
progress  and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional 
phases.  The  rise  of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and 
dynamic  changes,  and  the  permanent  results  of  the  period. 
Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and 
to  others  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Evans. 

19-20.  Recent  American  History,  1865-1930.  Political, 
social,  and  economic  factors  which  have  influenced  the 
history  of  the  period,  with  emphasis  on  biography.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  whose  major  subject  is  history,  and  to 
others  by  special  permission.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).    Miss  Walker. 

21-22.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  from  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  a  course  in  American  history  or 
government.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Walker. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

23-24.  English  Constitutional  Law.  An  analysis  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  constitution.  Political, 
social,  and  economic  factors  which  have  influenced  the 
development  of  English  law.  Prerequisite:  History  11-12. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  others  by  special  per- 
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mission.     First  semester   (3),  second  semester  (3).     Miss 
Evans. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

26.  Seminar  in  Historiography  and  Method.  The 
principles  of  historical  criticism  and  interpretation,  with  a 
study  of  the  great  historians  and  the  writing  of  history  from 
ancient  to  modern  times.  The  modern  trend  in  textbooks, 
the  teaching  of  history,  and  the  use  of  source  material.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  whose  major  subject  is  history, 
and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Second  semester  (2). 
Two  hours  of  class  work,  and  one  for  individual  conferences. 
An  extra  hour  will  be  given  to  students  who  do  a  piece  of 
original  research  on  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  course. 
Miss  Evans. 

Omitted  in  1936-37. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian.  Study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  grammar.  Reading  of  simple  texts  dealing  with  Italian 
civilization.  Conversation  based  upon  texts  read.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Reading  of  modern  Italian 
literature  and  of  selected  comedies  of  Goldoni.  Continued 
study  of  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation.  Pre- 
requisite: Italian  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor:  Laura  C.  Green,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor:  Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Students  in  the  Latin  Department  may  major  in  Latin, 
or  in  Latin  and  Greek  combined.  Such  students  will  be 
required  to  elect  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  appropriate 
sequence  under  the  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
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The  number  of  such  courses  will  be  dependent  on  the  number 
of  units  in  Latin  presented  for  entrance. 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  alone  is  required  to  take 
Greek  7-8  and  one  course  in  Latin  composition. 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  18),  and  History  9-10.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  majoring 
in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Students  electing  Greek  should  consult  the  head  of  the 
department  with  regard  to  the  courses  offered. 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin.  Open  to  all  students.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Miss  Butler. 

3-4.  Cicero,  or  Vergil  and  Ovid.  Open  to  students 
who  present  two  or  three  years  of  Latin  for  entrance,  or 
Latin  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Butler. 

^-6.  Cicero,  LivY,  Horace.  Cicero:  Selections  from  the 
letters,  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.  Livy:  Selections 
from  books  I,  XXI,  and  XXIL  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes. 
Open  to  students  who  present  four  units  of  Latin  or  who 
have  completed  Latin  3.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).    Miss  Green. 

7.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Selected  plays.  A  study  of 
the  development  of  Roman  comedy.  Prerequisite:  Latin 
5-6.    First  semester  (3).    Miss  Butler. 

8.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Prerequisite:  Latin 
5-6.    Second  semester  (3).    Miss  Butler. 

9.  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Martial.  A  study  of  Roman 
society  under  the  early  empire.  Prerequisite:  Latin  7-8. 
First  semester  (3).    Miss  Green. 

10.  Catullus,  TiBULLus,  Propertius,  Ovid.  A  study  of 
Roman  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  with  special  attention  to 
Greek  models.  Prerequisite:  Latin  5-6.  Second  semester 
(3).    Miss  Green. 
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11.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Open 
to  all  students.    First  semester  (2).    Miss  Butler. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

12.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Open  to  all  students. 
Second  semester  (2).    Miss  Butler. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

13-14.  Latin  Selections.  A  translation  course  offering 
readings  from  Pliny  and  Ovid,  illustrative  of  Roman 
mythology,  topography,  and  life.  (Supplementary  to  Latin 
11-12).  Prerequisite:  Latin  ^-6.  First  semester  (i),  second 
semester  (i).    Miss  Green. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

15-16.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.  Open  to  all 
students.  Required  of  those  electing  Latin  3-4.  First 
semester  (i),  second  semester  (i).    Miss  Butler. 

18.  Teaching  of  Latin.  A  presentation  of  methods  and 
subject  matter  in  preparatory  Latin  courses.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.    Second  semester  (i).    Miss  Butler. 

20.  Vergil.  Selections  from  Aeneid  VII-XII  and  from 
the  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Second  semester  (2).    Miss  Green. 

22.  Medieval  Latin.  A  study  of  selections  illustrating 
the  period  from  Cassiodorus  to  Roger  Bacon.  Emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  the  survival  of  the  classical  tradition  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Designed  to  supplement  the  students'  knowledge  of 
the  pursuits  and  culture  of  the  period  embraced  between  the 
fourth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Second  semester  (3).    Miss  Green. 

23-24.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Prerequisite: 
Latin  15-16.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (i), 
second  semester  (i).    Miss  Green. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Professor:  Helen  Calkins,  Ph.D. 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to 
take  in 

Mathematics:  Courses  1-2,  3-4,  5,  6  or  14,  7,  and  8. 
Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  17).  _ 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  strongly 
recommended. 

1-2.  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis.  A 
study  of  the  correspondence  between  geometry  and  the  fields 
of  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  differential  calculus.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. A  study  of  (i)  the  operations  of  difi^erentiation  and 
integration  of  algebraic  and  ordinary  transcendental  func- 
tions and  (2)  their  applications  to  geometry  and  motion. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3), 

5.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  3-4.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 3-4.    First  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

6.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  5.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 5.    Second  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

7.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimen- 
sions. A  study  of  the  properties  of  (i)  lines  and  conies  in  a 
plane  and  (2)  lines,  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces  in  space. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3-4.     First  semester  (3). 

8.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  A  course 
based  on  Burnside  and  Panton's  "Theory  of  Equations." 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3-4.    Second  semester  (3). 
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9.  History  OF  Mathematics.  A  study  of  (i)  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  civiHzations  to  the  science  of  elementary 
mathematics,  and  (2)  the  historical  development  of  each 
branch.    Prerequisite:  Mathematics  i -2.    First  semester  (3). 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary 
School.  A  study  of  (i)  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  curriculum,  and  (2)  the  methods 
of  classroom  procedure.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3-4. 
Second  semester  (3). 

12.  Fundamental  Concepts  in  Modern  Mathematics. 
A  study  of  the  logical  foundations  of  modern  mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5.    Second  semester  (2)  or  (3). 

14.  Differential  Equations.  An  introductory  course 
in  ordinary  and  partial  differential  ec[uations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  5.    Second  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 


MUSIC 

Professor:  Alice  Goodell,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor:  Helene  Welker,  A.B. 
Instructors:  Christine  M.  Griggs,  Mus.  B. 

Helen  Keil 

Ralph  Lewando 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  be  required  to 
take  in 

Music:  Fifty-six  hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
Musical  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  9-10,  and  11-12  in  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  requirements  in  the  chosen  form  of 
applied  music  which  are:  for  a  major  in  organ  or  piano, 
thirty-two  hours  in  applied  music  in  the  chosen  field;  for  a 
voice  major,  twenty-four  hours  in  voice,  eight  hours  in  piano 
and  two  years'  membership  in  the  Glee  Club;  for  a  violin 
major,  twenty-four  hours  in  violin,  eight  hours  in  piano  and 
two  years'  membership  in  the  String  Ensemble. 
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Students  majoring  in  musical  theory  will  be  required  to 
take  in 

Music:  Thirty-two  hours  in  theory,  sixteen  hours  in 
applied  music  and  eight  hours  elected  in  closely  related  fields. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  musical  theory  will 
be  required  to  take  in 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  17),  and  election  of  courses  in  modern  languages, 
English,  history,  psychology,  science  and  other  departments. 
All  music  students  are  advised  to  take  Physics  6  (Sound). 
Elections  are  to  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department. 

Applied  music  is  credited  on  the  basis  of  practice;  one 
semester  hour  is  given  for  three  hours'  practice  a  week. 

A  student  doing  her  major  work  in  applied  music  will  give 
a  public  recital  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study.  Excep- 
tions to  this  requirement  may  be  made  in  individual  cases. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  will  be  allowed  sixteen 
hours  in  applied  music  toward  the  degree.  In  such  cases, 
credit  for  applied  music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory 
courses.  Two  hours  of  applied  music  may  be  based  on  one 
hour  of  theory.    Musical  Theory  1-2  is  required. 

Class  lessons  are  given  in  piano  and  voice,  the  classes 
meeting  for  an  hour  once  a  week.  The  prerequisites  are 
the  same  as  for  individual  lessons  if  credit  is  desired.  One 
hour  of  credit  may  be  secured  each  semester,  provided  the 
above  requirements  of  practice  and  theory  are  met. 

New  students  desiring  to  secure  credit  for  applied  music 
should  arrange  with  the  head  of  the  department  for  an 
examination  to  be  given  during  registration  days  or  during 
the  examination  period  between  semesters. 

Attendance  at  departmental  recitals  is  expected  of  all 
students  studying  in  the  department. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Music  Department  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  musical  training  preparatory  to  intensive 
study  and  also  to  provide  the  cultural  background  desirable 
for  the  profession. 
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MUSICAL  THEORY 

1-2.  Harmony.  The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic 
material:  Diatonic  chords,  chromatically  altered  chords, 
non-harmonic  notes.  Two-part  counterpoint.  Original 
composition  in  the  smaller  homophonic  and  contrapuntal 
forms.  Formal  and  harmonic  analysis  of  representative 
compositions.  Keyboard  harmony.  Prerequisite:  A  knowl- 
edge of  notation  and  key  signatures.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Goodell. 

3-4.  Harmony.  The  theory  of  chords  of  the  ninth, 
eleventh,  and  thirteenth,  and  further  study  of  chromatically 
altered  chords.  Two-part  counterpoint  continued.  The 
development  of  homophonic  form.  Analysis  and  composi- 
tion. Keyboard  harmony.  Prerequisite:  Musical  Theory 
1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Goodell. 

5-6.  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.  Singing  of 
melodies  with  syllables,  letters  or  figures.  Melodic,  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  dictation.  Class  meets  two  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Musical  Theory  1-2  or  taken  concurrently  with 
it.    First  semester  (i),  second  semester  (i).    Miss  Goodell. 

7-8.  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.  A  continuation 
of  the  elementary  course,  using  more  difficult  material. 
Class  meets  two  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Musical 
Theory  5-6.  First  semester  (i),  second  semester  (i).  Miss 
Goodell. 

9-10.  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  three  and  four 
parts.  Inventions  and  fugues  analyzed  and  composed. 
Prerequisite:  Musical  Theory  3-4.  First  semester  (2), 
second  semester  (2).    Miss  Goodell. 

11-12.  History  of  Music.  A  general  survey  of  the 
development  of  music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  day.  Assigned  readings,  class  discus- 
sions, reports,  musical  illustrations.  Designed  primarily  for 
students  in  the  Music  Department  beyond  the  sophomore 
year,  but  open  to  all  students  with  an  equivalent  background. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).     Miss  Welker. 
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13-14.  Appreciation  of  Music.  The  study  of  music 
from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  culture.  Musical  compositions 
most  frequently  heard  over  the  radio  and  on  the  concert 
stage  during  the  current  season  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  form,  instrumentation,  style  of  composer,  and  period 
of  musical  development.  Acquaintance  with  masterpieces 
through  the  use  of  scores  in  conjunction  with  victrola 
records.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss 
Griggs. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Organ  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8.  The  development  of  a  facile 
organ  technique  and  the  performance  of  representative  com- 
positions of  organ  literature.  The  training  of  church  and 
concert  organists.  All  organ  students  are  expected  to  play 
for  the  chapel  or  vesper  services  when  requested.     Miss 

GOODELL. 

Piano  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8.  The  mastery  of  the  essentials  of 
good  technique  including  tone,  phrasing,  pedaling,  etc., 
combined  with  the  systematic  study  of  representative  works 
from  the  classical,  romantic,  and  modern  schools.  Students 
are  admitted  in  all  degrees  of  proficiency.  Instruction  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Miss  Welker, 
Miss  Griggs. 

Violin  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8.  The  violin  course  embraces  a 
progressive  procedure  of  study  adapted  to  the  actual  techni- 
cal and  musical  needs  of  the  student,  and  the  application  of 
study  material  and  its  method  of  practice  conducive  to 
definite  achievement  in  the  playing  of  solo,  chamber,  and 
orchestra  music  of  all  schools  of  composition.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  study  the  viola  in  order  to  develop  as  per- 
formers and  participants  in  chamber  and  orchestral  music. 
Mr.  Lewando. 

Voice  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
essentials  of  the  art  of  singing  from  the  elementary  to  the 
advanced  grade,  stressing,  as  necessary  to  artistic  singing. 
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breath  control;  correct  diction,  articulation,  and  intonation; 
vocal  and  physical  poise,  rhythm  and  phrasing  in  interpreta- 
tion. Carefully  chosen  compositions  from  song  literature  in 
English,  German,  French  and  Italian  of  the  classic,  romantic 
and  modern  composers.    Miss  Keil. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  The  History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Read- 
ings, discussions,  and  reports.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

3.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  with  exercises  in  appli- 
cation and  criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.    First  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  the  theory  of  various 
types  of  ethics  together  with  discussion  of  characteristic 
modern  ethical  problems.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.    Second  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

5.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  philosophic  thinking  and  of  philosophic  problems 
as  formulated  by  contemporary  thinkers.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  seniors.     First  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

6.  Readings  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Critical 
reading  and  discussion  of  selected  writings  by  living  or 
recent  thinkers.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
who  have  completed  Philisophy  5.     Second  semester   (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Instructor:  Helen  G.  Errett,  A.B. 
Assistant:     Mary  H.  Kolb,  A.B. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Students  who  pass  the  motor  ability  test  at  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year  may  choose  any  of  the 
following  required  courses:  gymnastics;  sports;  rhythmic, 
folk,  or  tap  dancing. 

First-year  students  are  required  to  attend  the  hygiene 
lectures  given  once  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  fresh- 
men, sophomores,  and  students  entering  from  other  colleges. 
The  examining  physician  recommends  to  each  student  the 
form  of  physical  education  which  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  her. 

Inter-class  competitive  athletics  are  arranged  by  the 
Athletic  Association  under  the  supervision  of  the  physical 
education  department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. 
Required  of  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(2). 

3-4.  Advanced  Physical  Education.  Required  of  sopho- 
mores.   First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

5-6a.  Elementary  Dancing.  Open  to  sophomores  as  a 
substitute  for  Physical  Education  3-4.  First  semester  (2), 
second  semester  (2). 

5-6b.  Elementary  Dancing.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (i),  second  semester  (i). 

7-8.  Intermediate  Dancing.  Prerequisite:  Physical 
Education  5-6.    First  semester  (i),  second  semester  (i). 

9.  Methods.  Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  health 
education,  health  service  and  physical  education  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.    First  semester  (2). 
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lo.  Plays  and  Games.  A  study  of  games  and  folk 
dances  which  will  be  found  practical  in  social  service  and 
playground  work,  also  for  recreational  leaders  in  summer 
camps.  Open  to  all  students.  Recommended  for  students 
of  elementary  education.    Second  semester  (2). 

11-12.  Individual  Gymnastics.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents unable  to  take  Physical  Education  1-2  or  3-4.  First 
semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

13-14.  Advanced  Physical  Education.  Tennis,  bad- 
minton, archery,  tap  dancing,  horseback  riding.  Open  to 
sophomores  as  a  substitute  for  Physical  Education  3-4. 
The  instructor  must  be  consulted  before  election  of  this 
course.    A  fee  is  charged  for  horseback  riding. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Geology) 

PHYSICS 
Instructor:  Glenn  W.  Geil,  M.S. 

1-2.  Household  Physics.  Principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
light,  sound,  and  electricity  with  practical  applications  in 
the  home.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

Physics  1-2  fulfills  one  year  of  the  science  requirement. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of 
mechanics,  heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity,  sound, 
light,  quantum  theory  of  radiation,  and  electronic  physics. 
Science  majors  electing  physics  will  take  this  course.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
a  week.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

Physics  3-4  fulfills  one  year  of  the  science  requirement. 

5.  Light.  Principles  and  applications  of  optics,  color, 
photometry,  direct  and  indirect  lighting,  stage,  home  and 
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industrial  lighting.     Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.    First  semester  (3). 

6.  Sound.  Principles  of  sound,  applications  relating  to 
music,  speech,  and  architecture  of  buildings.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
Second  semester  (3). 

Physics  5  and  6  fulfill  one  year  of  the  science  requirement. 

7-8.  Atomic  Physics.  Atomic  nature  of  matter  and  elec- 
tricity, corpuscular  nature  of  radiant  energy,  spectroscopy. 
X-rays,  quantum  theory,  wave  mechanics,  radioactivity, 
theory  of  relativity,  and  astrophysics.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  3-4.  The  instructor  must  be  consulted  before 
election  of  this  course.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor:  Keith  Sward,  Ph.D. 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  orientation  to  the 
field:  intelligence,  drives,  learning,  temperament,  physio- 
logical psychology.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  the 
department.    Open  to  all  students.    First  semester  (3). 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  review  of  the  learning 
process.  Technical  contributions  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion. A  sociological  definition  of  education.  An  education 
requirement.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  i.  Second  semes- 
ter (3). 

3.  Social  Psychology.  Belief,  prejudice,  propaganda, 
and  science,  in  relation  to  religion,  war,  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics. Individual  psychology  carried  over  to  group  mores 
and  institutions.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  i.  First  semes- 
ter (3). 

4.  Mental  Hygiene.  Personality  and  temperament 
mechanisms.  Normal  and  psychiatric  behavior  deviations. 
Therapy:  medical,  religious,  psychoanalytic,  sociological, 
eugenic.    Prerequisite:  Psychology  i.    Second^semester  (3). 
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5.  Reading  Course.  For  advanced  students  interested 
in  a  particular  psychological  literature  or  in  particular 
problems  (literary,  economic,  biological)  that  overlap 
psychology.  Conference  method.  By  special  arrangement 
with  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  i.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  or  second  semester  (3). 

6.  Research  in  Psychology.  Minor  original  investiga- 
tions. Conference  method.  By  special  arrangement  with 
instructor.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  i.    First  semester  (3),  or  second  semester  (3). 

8.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional  traits.  A  brief  critique  of 
behavior  problems  in  child  and  parent.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  i.    Second  semester  (3). 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Instructor:  Ethel  Tilley,  A.M. 

I.  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bible.  The 
story  of  the  writing  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Each  book 
will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 
Lectures  and  assigned  topics  for  independent  research. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.    First  semester  (3). 

1.  Comparative  Religion.  A  study  of  the  religions  of 
mankind  historically  and  comparatively.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors.    Second  semester  (3). 


SOCIOLOGY 

(See  Economics) 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(See  Economics) 
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SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Instructor:  Marjorie  F.  Kimball,  A.M. 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  modern 
languages  are  stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of 
the  French  Department. 

All  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish  as  far  as  feasible.  In 
all  these  courses  Castilian  Spanish  will  be  emphasized. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  different  phonetics  of  South 
American  Spanish. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  grammar.  Reading  of  easy  texts  dealing  with  Hispanic 
civilization.  Conversation  based  upon  texts  read.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  no  Spanish,  or  one  year  of  high  school 
Spanish.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Span- 
ish literature,  particularly  representative  short  stories  and 
novels.  Study  of  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation. 
Open  to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of 
Spanish  at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish  1-2  or  its 
equivalent.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Study 
of  syntax,  translation  of  connected  passages,  free  composi- 
tion, conversation.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  3-4.  First  semes- 
ter (2),  second  semester  (2). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

7-8.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
THROUGH  the  Golden  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon, 
and  the  Picaresque  novel.  Collateral  readings  and  reports. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3). 

9-10.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Golden 
Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Literary  and  social  aspects  of 
the  different  periods.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel 
and  drama.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  7-8.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
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II-I2.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  In- 
tensive study  of  the  Spanish  theater  of  this  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  7-8.    First  semester  (3),  second  semester 

(3)- 

13-14.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  Its  development 
and  tendencies.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 

15-16.  The   Spanish  American   Novel.  Study  of  the 

leading  fiction  writers  of  Spanish  America.  Prerequisite: 

Spanish    7-8.      First    semester    (3),    second  semester    (3). 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 


SPEECH 

Professor:  Vanda  E.  Kerst 

Assistant  Professor:  Margaret  Robb,  A.M. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be 
required  to  take  in 

Speech:  Courses  1-2,  3-4,  5,  7-8,  9-10,  11-12,  and  I4  or 
16  and  three  year-courses  in  English  literature. 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 

page   17),  and  election  of  courses  in  history,  psychology, 

science,  languages,   and   Physical   Education   5-6  and  7-8. 

Arrangements  for  private  instruction  in  speech  are  made 

with  the  head  of  the  department. 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  A  general  introductory 
course  intended  to  promote  right  habits  of  speech;  to  improve 
speech  for  everyday  life.  The  class  hour  will  be  used  for  the 
interpretation  of  different  forms  of  literature,  for  public 
speaking,  and  for  practical  study  of  English  phonetics. 
Required  of  all  students  in  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  First 
semester  (i),  second  semester  (i).    Miss  Kerst,  Miss  Robb. 
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3-4.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  course  is  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
literature.  It  includes  training  and  practice  in  the  interpre- 
tative reading  of  various  forms  of  literature;  poetry,  prose, 
and  the  drama.  Majors  in  speech  may  take  this  course 
concurrently  with  Speech  1-2.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).    Miss  Kerst. 

5-6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  The  study  of  clear, 
orderly,  and  sound  presentation  of  argument;  practice  in 
extemporaneous  speaking  and  debate.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
1-2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

7-8.  Play  Production.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course 
in  acting  and  stagecraft;  practice  in  designing  and  executing 
settings  and  costumes;  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Two 
recitations  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory 
fee  $10  a  semester.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss   ROBB. 

9-10.  Study  of  the  Drama.  A  study  of  the  history  of 
the  theater  and  dramatic  literature  from  their  beginnings  to 
the  present  time.  A  survey  course  emphasizing  in  all 
different  periods  and  nationalities  the  play,  the  playwright, 
the  physical  theater,  the  audience.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).    Miss  Kerst. 

11-12.  Voice  and  Speech.  Study  of  the  mechanics  of 
voice  and  speech;  study  of  phonetics;  correction  of  faults 
in  voice  and  speech.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First 
semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).    Miss  Kerst. 

14.  Children's  Literature.  Story  telling,  creative 
dramatization,  and  a  study  of  source  material.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  1-2.    Second  semester  (3).    Miss  Robb. 

Omitted  in  1935-36. 
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i6.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School. 
A  study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  speech  in  relation  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  methods  and 
classroom  procedure.  Prerequisite:  Speech  3-4,  or  its 
equivalent.    Second  semester  (3).    Miss  Robb. 

17-18.  Choral  Speaking.  The  reading  aloud,  in  unison, 
of  poetry  and  prose  for  greater  enjoyment  and  appreciation; 
to  develop  certain  speech  abilities  and  skills;  to  attain  a 
body  of  lovely  tone;  to  enhance  expressiveness,  carrying 
power  and  intelligibility,  and  make  native  rhythm  effective; 
to  attain  delicacy  and  precision  of  articulation,  resonance, 
range  and  flexibility  of  tone,  as  well  as  perfect  timing  and 
tuning.  First  semester  (i),  second  semester  (i).  Miss 
Kerst. 
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General  Information 

LOCATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

The  College  is  approximately  a  mile  and  half  from  the 
East  Liberty  railway  station,  one  of  the  suburban  stops  for 
all  fast  trains  running  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  east. 
Students  coming  from  the  west  arrive  at  the  Union  station 
and  can  reach  the  College  by  taxicab.  The  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stations  are  about 
equally  distant. 

Street  cars,  numbers  73  and  76,  running  between  the  center 
of  the  city  and  the  East  End,  stop  at  College  Avenue,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  campus. 

BUILDINGS 

Berry  Hall,  the  administration  building,  was  acquired 
as  a  part  of  the  property  when  the  College  was  founded.  It 
was  then  a  dignified  and  spacious  family  residence.  It  has 
been  remodeled  and  much  enlarged  to  fit  it  for  college  pur- 
poses. Its  wide  central  staircase  and  hall,  high  ceilings,  and 
fine  old  woodwork  create  an  atmosphere  of  gracious  and 
homelike  individuality  which  the  College  desires  to  maintain. 

Woodland  Hall,  a  modern,  fireproof  dormitory,  well 
furnished,  attractive  and  comfortable,  and  housing  100  stu- 
dents, is  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  campus,  surrounded  by 
trees  and  overlooking  the  amphitheatre.  Additional  dormi- 
tory space  is  provided  in  Stony  Corners  and  Broadview,  two 
houses  adjoining  the  campus,  which  accommodate  twenty- 
five  students. 

James  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  was  opened  in 
January  1932,  and  provides  ample  accommodations  for 
faculty  and  student  needs.  There  is  free  access  to  the  book 
collection  which  consists  of  16,000  volumes,  supplemented 
by  books  borrowed  from  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
During  the  academic  year  the  library  is  open  eleven  and  a 
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half  hours  week  days,  except  Saturday  when  it  is  open  in 
the  morning  only. 

Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  completed  in  January 
1931,  houses  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  psychology.  Each  department  has  laboratories, 
preparation  rooms,  offices,  and  lecture  rooms.  It  contains  a 
large  science  library  and  seminar  room.  The  equipment 
throughout  is  the  most  modern  and  complete  obtainable. 

DiLwoRTH  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  has  lecture 
rooms  and  the  assembly  hall. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  modern 
apparatus. 

The  Music  Hall  and  practice  rooms  occupy  the  second 
floor  of  the  Gymnasium  building. 

The  President's  Home,  adjacent  to  Woodland  Hall,  is 
a  comfortable  residence,  and  being  on  the  campus  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

RESIDENCE 

Life  in  the  dormitory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  educational  program,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
students  have  opportunity  to  practice  the  art  of  living 
together.  Residents  of  the  dormitory  are  responsible  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory  social  conditions 
in  the  house.  They  elect  their  own  officers  who  cooperate 
with  the  resident  hostess  and  with  the  administration  in 
carrying  out  the  ideals  for  the  promotion  of  their  academic 
and  social  interests. 

The  drawing  rooms,  the  sun  parlor,  the  large  verandas,  the 
cheery  dining  room  with  small  tables  and  tastefully  served 
meals,  all  blend  in  with  the  life  of  the  dormitory  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  a  large  home. 

Heat,  light  and  the  necessary  furniture  are  provided  by 
the  College. 
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Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  reserved  in  the  order  in  which 
application  fees  for  them  are  accepted.  Returning  students 
have  until  June  first  to  reserve  the  rooms  they  wish  to  have; 
after  that  time  rooms  are  assigned  to  entering  students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitory  is  required  of  all  students  who 
do  not  live  at  home.  Any  exception  to  this  must  be  granted 
by  the  Dean. 

Each  student  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from 
the  dormitory.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  taken  over 
week-ends  unless  special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
Dean.  Students  wishing  to  spend  a  week-end  away  from 
the  College  at  any  place  other  than  their  own  homes  are 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Dean  their  parents'  written 
permission  for  this  privilege. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical 
and  physical  examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  of  all  entering  students  and  sophomores.  These 
examinations  are  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  and  a  physician,  assisted  by  the  college  nurse. 
Suggestions  are  made  which  give  each  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  underlying  health  and  of  how 
personal  application  should  be  made.  Cooperation  in  carry- 
ing out  these  suggestions  is  expected  of  all  in  order  that  each 
student  may  enjoy  a  happy  and  healthful  life. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness 
except  those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require 
the  services  of  a  private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in 
Pittsburgh  that  the  best  of  medical  attention  is  always 
available. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  Christian  in  its 
ideals.  Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  it  is  now  non- 
denominational  and  welcomes  students  of  every  faith. 
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Students  in  residence  are  expected  to  attend  the  church 
of  their  choice  and  to  attend  the  informal  vesper  services  at 
the  College  each  Sunday  evening. 

Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  during  the  week  with  the 
Thursday  morning  assembly  in  charge  of  the  Student 
Government  Association.  A  limited  number  of  absences 
from  these  exercises  is  permitted. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  emphasizes  social  life  as  an  essential  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  It  makes  full  provision  for  varied 
social  activities  ranging  from  formal  receptions  to  the  most 
informal  of  class  entertainments.  A  number  of  dances  are 
held  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual  student 
prom  held  at  the  Hotel  Schenley.  Hospitality  is  extended 
to  both  men  and  women  students  in  neighboring  colleges 
and  universities.  Resident  and  non-resident  students  share 
alike  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  register  at  the  College  on 
Tuesday  morning,  September  17.  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  will  be  given  over  to  placement 
tests  and  an  intelligence  test  for  them,  and  to  brief  talks 
by  the  President,  Dean,  and  student  officers  to  acquaint 
them  with  P.  C.  W.  traditions  and  ideals.  Opportunity  will 
also  be  given  during  these  days  for  informal  social  gatherings 
with  both  Faculty  and  students.  It  is  hoped  that  with  this 
introduction  to  the  college  year,  the  necessary  adjustments 
will  be  made  more  easily,  and  the  student  soon  will  feel 
herself  a  responsible  member  of  the  student  body. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  organized  in  1909, 
has  as  its  special  duty  the  enforcement  of  the  honor  system. 
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It  also  has  a  large  part  in  the  regulation  and  control  of 
student  life  and  in  directing  student  opinion.  Every  student 
upon  registration  at  the  College  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  the  association.  Members  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Board  representing  all  four  classes  serve  on  the 
Faculty-Student  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  college  activities  and  policies  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Student 
Executive  Board.  Student  members  of  the  Faculty-Student 
Curriculum  Committee  are  appointed  by  the  Student 
Government  Association  Board  and  through  this  committee 
recommendations  are  made  to  the  Faculty  relative  to  the 
curriculum.  The  association  contributes  half-tuition  scholar- 
ships each  year  to  two  deserving  members  of  the  student 
body.  The  Student  Government  Association  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Student  Federation  of  America.  Meetings  of 
the  association  are  held  each  week. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  an  active  place  in  the  life  of  the 
students.  Although  the  fundamental  idea  is  religious  the 
field  is  not  merely  confined  to  devotional  meetings  but 
extends  through  every  phase  of  a  student's  life.  The  asso- 
ciation cooperates  with  welfare  agencies  in  the  city  and 
contributes  to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work  at  home 
and  abroad.  Delegates  are  sent  to  intercollegiate  con- 
ferences and  an  active  part  is  taken  in  all  work  looking 
toward  the  strengthening  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
college  life. 

The  Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association,  of  which  every  girl  in  College  is 
a  member,  offers  advantages  to  all  students.  Field  hockey, 
archery,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  track,  and  baseball 
are  offered.  Arrangements  for  swimming  are  made  in  the 
fall.  Good  sportsmanship  and  "a  game  for  every  girl"  are 
the  aims  of  the  association.    At  the  last  chapel  meeting  of 
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the  year  a  trophy  is  given  to  the  best  all-round  athlete  for 
that  year. 

The  Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study  of 
pieces  of  dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  culture, 
and  the  occasional  presentation  of  plays,  the  shorter  ones 
being  given  before  the  club  and  one  each  year  presented 
before  the  public.  Try-outs  for  membership  in  this  club 
are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  in  voice.  The  club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its 
services  at  college  affairs  and  occasionally  in  the  city.  This 
organization  has  a  large  membership  and  its  work  is  much 
valued  in  college  life.  All  students  are  invited  to  try  out 
for  membership  in  the  Glee  Club. 

The  String  Ensemble 

The  String  Ensemble  is  not  a  departmental  club,  but 
offers  to  students  of  the  College  and  others  interested  in 
music  an  opportunity  for  further  development  of  musician- 
ship through  experience  in  general  ensemble  playing,  and 
affords  members  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  best  music  written  for  this  combination  of  instruments 
which  includes  violins,  violas,  violincellos  and  double  basses. 

Departmental  Clubs 

A  number  of  departments  in  the  College  have  organized 
clubs  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom  by  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  special  topics  of  interest 
and  importance  by  Faculty,  lecturers  and  students.  Regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  are  held  by  the  following  clubs, 
representing  special  interests  of  the  departments  indicated: 
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Omega  —  English 

Phi  Pi  —  Classical  languages 

Modern  Language  Club  —  Modern  languages 

Beta  Chi  —  Mathematics 

Lambda  Pi  Mu  —  Social  Service 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  —  Sciences 

Zeta  Kappa  Psi  —  Music 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  —  Debate 

International  Relations  Club  —  History 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Pennsylvanian 

The  Pennsylvanian^  published  biennially,  is  a  pictorial 
and  literary  summary  of  student  activities  and  student  life. 

The  Arrow 

The  Arrow  is  issued  weekly  during  the  college  year.  Its 
purpose  is  to  keep  members  of  the  Faculty,  alumnae  and 
students  informed  concerning  college  affairs  and  to  en- 
courage the  best  in  college  spirit  and  student  activities. 

The  Minor  Bird 

The  Minor  Bird,  which  appears  once  or  twice  a  year, 
publishes  some  of  the  representative  essays,  short  stories, 
poems,  and  one-act  plays  that  have  been  written  during  the 
year  by  the  students  in  the  advanced  composition  classes. 

LECTURE  PROGRAM 

The  College  provides  a  special  lecture  series  each  year  by 
men  and  women  of  national  and  international  importance. 
These  speakers  are  frequently  entertained  at  the  College, 
when  both  students  and  Faculty  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  them  informally.  Guests  are  welcome  at  these  lectures. 
Many  other  speakers  come  from  time  to  time  during  the 
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year.     The  program  for  the  year   1934- 193  5  included  the 
following: 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Lee  —  "The  Hundred  Million  South 
of  Us" 

Miss  Selma  Ekrem  —  "The  International  Woman  of 
Tomorrow" 

Mr,  Frank  Speaight  —  "An  Evening  of  Laughter  with 
Pickwick" 

Dr.  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  —  "Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany" 

Mr.  Max  Eastman  —  "Science  and  the  Future  of 
Literature" 

Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Hungerford  —  "A  Sketchy  Talk  on 
Cartooning" 

Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough  —  "The  Old  Heritage  and 
the  New  Freedom" 

MadameTatianaTchernavin  — "An  Intellectual  Worker 
in  the  U.S.S.R." 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  College  gives  careful  attention  to  vocational  guidance. 
Speakers  representing  various  professional  fields  are  secured 
and  conferences  with  vocational  experts  are  provided.  Every 
assistance  is  given  graduates  in  securing  teaching  and  other 
positions. 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service, 
Teacher  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
No  enrolment  fee  is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any 
service  rendered  by  the  bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrolment 
and  circulars  containing  full  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  K. 
Bowman,  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  posi- 
tions for  those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive 
the  teaching  certificate.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
education  each  year  visits  the  leading  high  schools  of 
Allegheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of  possible 
vacancies  in  the  schools. 

Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  positions,  who  wish 
the  help  of  the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the 
department  of  education.  All  those  knowing  of  teaching 
vacancies  will  render  the  College  a  service  by  sending  in  a 
notice  of  such  vacancies. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  working-scholar- 
ships as  well  as  for  permission  to  take  the  competitive 
examinations  for  the  freshmen  scholarships  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Competitive  Scholarships   for  Freshmen 

Scholarships  for  freshmen  are  being  assigned  this  year  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  examinations  given  on  May  1 1  at  the 
College  as  well  as  at  points  too  far  distant  from  Pittsburgh 
to  permit  applicants  taking  the  examinations  on  the  campus. 
To  boarding  students  twenty  $250  scholarships  and  to  day 
students  ten  I150  and  ten  |ioo  scholarships  are  awarded. 

Working  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  working-scholarships  are  available 
to  deserving  and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four 
classes  in  College.  The  obligations  connected  with  these 
scholarships  consist  mainly  in  assisting  in  the  library  and 
laboratories,  doing  clerical  work  and  serving  in  the  dining 
hall  and  cafeteria. 
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Other  Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  open  to  outstanding  students  of 
the  three  upper  classes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  academic  standing,  character  and  financial  need. 

A  considerable  sum  for  student  aid  is  appropriated  by  the 
College  from  its  current  income. 

The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholar- 
ship covers  the  cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  given  to  a  student  in  the  Biology  Department  who  has 
done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi,  the  Modern  Language  Club,  and  Zeta 
Kappa  Psi  offer  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  small 
scholarships  either  to  those  students  majoring  in  the  fields 
represented  by  these  departmental  clubs  or  to  those  selected 
by  the  Dean  as  being  most  worthy. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  given  by  the  College  from 
its  income  and  by  departmental  clubs  of  the  College  there 
are  the  following  endowed  scholarships: 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two 
scholarships  of  $150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora 
Helen  Coolidge,  for  many  years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a 
fund  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a 
scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  College.  At  the  present  time  four  or 
five  students  each  year  receive  scholarships  from  this  fund. 
The  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount 
necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited. 
They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin,  5646  Darlington 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the 
class  of  1896.  Her  family  have  given  a  sum  of  ^6,000  to 
establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name. 
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The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in 
1919  by  the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  club.  Four  scholarships  of 
$100  each  are  given  every  year  from  this  fund. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association 
Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  the  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association,  and 
is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of 
outstanding  rank  who  has  also  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  college  life. 

The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was 
given  by  alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller  and  provides  an 
annual  income  of  $250  which  is  available  for  students  in 
any  class. 

The  Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women 
has  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  a  scholarship  which  is 
awarded  to  a  member  of  any  class.    This  scholarship  is  for 

$150. 

The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women  in  New  York 
gives  a  scholarship  of  ^750  each  year  which  is  awarded  to  a 
high  honor  student  of  the  junior  or  senior  class. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize:  This 
annual  prize  of  $50  is  to  be  awarded  at  commencement  time 
to  the  member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  been  a  student 
in  the  college  for  at  least  two  years,  and  who  has  maintained 
the  best  standing  in  the  department  of  history.  The  prize 
is  given  in  memory  of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1936,  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin. 

Loans 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  oi  the  College,  in 
1929  established  the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been 
increased  each  year  and  has  been  used  by  many  College 
students. 
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In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class 
groups,  and  regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan 
funds  for  students.  These  loans  are  payable  one  year  after 
the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which  the  student  belongs  and 
bear  no  interest  during  that  time.  If  the  loan  has  not  been 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5% 
is  charged. 

HONORS 

Sophomore  Honors 

Honors  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to 
the  ten  members  of  that  class  having  the  highest  average  in 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years. 

General  Honors 

Three  classes  of  general  honors  —  Summa  Cum  Laude, 
Magna  Cum  Laude,  and  Cum  Laude  —  are  awarded  to  those 
graduating  students  whose  grades  are  sufficiently  high. 
These  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  grades  achieved  dur- 
ing the  three  upper  years  of  the  college  course. 

DISMISSALS 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a 
student  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of 
scholarship,  or  whose  continuance  in  College  would  be 
detrimental  to  her  health  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose 
conduct  is  not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the  latter  group 
may  be  asked  to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge  be 
made  against  them. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  before  graduation, 
and  graduates,  are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of 
their  college  record  without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be 
made  for  every  subsequent  copy  of  such  record. 
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ALUMNAE  CLASSES 

For  the  second  year  the  College  has  opened  all  courses  free 
of  charge  to  unemployed  alumnae.  The  conditions  for 
enrolment  are  that  the  student  should  be  a  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  that  she  should  be  un- 
employed, and  that  she  should  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
the  course  as  to  attendance  and  examinations. 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSES 

As  a  contribution  to  community  life,  members  of  the 
College  Faculty  have  opened  classes  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen  in  the  departments  of  art,  music, 
physical  education,  and  speech.  For  a  minimum  fee,  children 
may  enroll  for  class  lessons  in  creative  art,  piano,  creative 
dramatics,  rhythmic  dancing  and  tap  dancing.  The  classes 
are  scheduled  for  after-school  hours  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, thus  enabling  many  children  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  training. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumnae  Association  the  fourth 
series  of  courses  in  adult  education  were  given  in  the  fall  of 
1934.  The  courses  were  arranged  in  three  groups,  covering 
ten  consecutive  weeks.  The  lecturers  were  members  of  the 
College  Faculty.  Courses  open  to  participants  in  this 
program  were:  Astronomy,  Current  Events,  Modern  Trends 
in  Literature,  Modern  Trends  in  Science,  and  Stage  Craft. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
FOR  TEACHERS 

The  tenth  summer  session  in  social  service  will  be  held  at 
the  College  from  July  i  to  July  20.  This  school  is  sponsored 
by  the  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  for  the 
public  school  teachers  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  economic  and  social  background  of 
their  students,  and  to  provide  closer  cooperation  between  the 
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school  and  the  social  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  better  social 
conditions  in  the  city.  Speakers  from  local  and  national 
social  agencies  are  brought  before  the  group. 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  Miss  Martha  C.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  Frick  Commission, 
Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  with  accommodations  for  125  teachers  is  glad  to 
offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus  for  a  project  of  such  great 
educational  importance. 
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Financial  Resources 

The  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  non-denomina- 
tional and  receives  no  support  from  public  tax  funds.  It  is 
in  every  sense  a  private  institution  dedicated  to  broad  public 
service.  In  addition  to  current  revenues  from  student  fees 
and  gifts  the  College  has  a  substantial  income  from  endow- 
ment funds  in  excess  of  ^500,000.  Its  physical  plant  is 
valued  at  more  than  1 1,500,000. 


Charges  and  Expenses 

Provisions  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on 
a  yearly  basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full 
year.  No  rebate  or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  for 
absence,  withdrawal,  suspension  or  dismissal. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester 
v/ill  be  one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Students  carrying  seven  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  |io  each  semester  hour  scheduled. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  art,  music  or  speech  is  pay- 
able in  advance  in  equal  instalments  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  and  is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction. 

Payments  are  due  as  stated  below  without  presentation  of 
bills.    Ten  per  cent  will  be  added  to  any  bills  unpaid  July  i. 

Payments  must  be  made  before  a  student  may  be  enrolled 
in  classes.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  without  written 
permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  may  not  be  charged. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal 
or  receive  a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all 
accounts  with  the  College  have  been  settled. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 
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NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  non-resident  students 
is  $300. 

The  medical  fee  of  I3  covers  the  required  physical  exami- 
nation and  ordinary  medical  consultations,  and  care  of  the 
resident  nurse  in  her  office. 

Charges  for  non-resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year ^300  •  00 

Medical  fee,  a  year 3  00 

Library  fee,  a  year i  .00 

^304.00 

Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September  I204 .  00 

On  or  before  February  i $100.00 

$304.00 

RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  resident  students  is  I300. 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10,  to  be  paid  by  August  15, 
is  required  of  all  returning  students. 

A  student  vacating  a  room  before  the  close  of  the  year  will 
be  charged  for  board  and  room  until  the  vacancy  has  been 
filled  by  an  incoming  student.  The  date  of  withdrawal  of  a 
student  is  the  day  on  which  the  assistant  treasurer  is  in- 
formed in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the  parent  or  guardian, 
unless  such  withdrawal  is  due  to  a  request  from  the  College 
administration,  in  which  case  it  is  the  date  on  which  the 
parents  are  informed  of  this  decision. 

The  medical  fee  of  $10  covers  the  required  physical  exami- 
nation, ordinary  medical  consultations  and  service  of  the 
resident  nurse  in  the  college  infirmary.  This  fee  also  pro- 
vides for  not  more  than  seven  days  of  rest  and  medical  care 
in  the  college  infirmary.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for 
each  day  in  excess  of  seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine 
and  physicians'  services  supplied  through  the  infirmary. 
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Charges  for  resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year ^300.00 

Board  and  room,  a  year 475  .00 

Medical  fee,  a  year 10.00 

Library  fee,  a  year i .  00 

I786.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September     $486 .  00 
On  or  before  February  i 300 .  00 

$786.00 


DEPARTMENTAL  CHARGES 

Art 
Class  instruction  in  applied  art,  a  semester. ...      $  10.00 

Music 

Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week $150.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 80.00 

Class  instruction  in  applied  music,  a  semester 

hour I  o .  00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  piano 15  .  00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  organ 20 .  00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  voice 10.00 

These  charges  cover  a  year's  study  in  music. 
Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  lessons  on  instru- 
ments not  specified. 

Speech 

Private  instruction  for  a  year 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week $150.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 80.00 
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Laboratories 

All  1-2  courses  in  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  physical  geography;  all  courses  in  physics 
and  zoology,  a  semester $     6.00 

All  advanced  courses  in  above  sciences,  a 
semester 7  •  50 

Play  production,  a  semester 10.00 

Tests  and  measurements 2.00 

Other  Charges 

Diploma  fee,  payable  by  seniors  February  i . . .  .      $10.00 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have 
work  done  at  reasonable  rates. 

An  activities  fee  of  $6  a  semester  is  assessed  each  student 
by  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  is  payable  to 
that  association  through  the  College. 
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Honors  and  Prizes,  1934 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

Awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten 
students  having  the  highest  academic  standing  for  the  first 
two  years. 

LoRETTA  Bergman  Julia  Macerelli 

Joan  Dodds  Ruth  Rosen 

Thelma  Golden  Thelma  Jean  Swauger 

Elizabeth  Guckelberg  Mary  Adah  Trussell 

Margaret  Hipple  Dorothea  Wirth 

PRIZES 

Jane  Wehr Omega  Short  Story  Contest 

Ann  Hamilton International  Relations  Club 

Alice  Crutchfield History 

Ann  Hamilton History 

Jane  Mitchell Best  all-round  athlete 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  June  1934 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Synnove   Haughom Sewickley 

Mary  Hostler Pittsburgh 

Marjorie  MacDonald  Larimer Pittsburgh 

Jean  Alice  Ludebuehl Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Elmira  Maxwell Greensburg 

Dorothy  Schenck Pittsburgh 

Jessie  Marion  Starkey West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Margaret  Louise  White Wilkinsburg 

Ellen  Ruth  Yeager Pittsburgh 

Cum  Laude 

Mary  Louise  Martin Pittsburgh 

Jean  Monroe  Walker Pittsburgh 

Mary  Jane  Young Pittsburgh 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Frances  Eleanor  Alter Pittsburgh 

Berenice  LaRoux  Beamer Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Anna   Berkey. Pittsburgh 

Helen  Elizabeth   Bixler Pittsburgh 

Hermine  Bella  Carr Aliquippa 

Lea  Alice  Cline East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Harriet  Christine  Cole Pittsburgh 

Bertha  Maxine  Cuden Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Bigger  Donaldson Washington 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Edgar Swissvale 

Hazel  May  Ellwood Ingram 

Eleanor  Anna  Ewing Pittsburgh 

Emma  Jane  Fisher United 

Edna  Gertrude  Geiselhart Pittsburgh 

Marjorie  Glenn  Gibson Bellevue 

Margaret  Anne  Goldberg Waynesburg 

Martha  Jean  Hamilton Pittsburgh 

Marjorie  Florence  Hardie Pittsburgh 

Rose  Elizabeth  Hollingsworth Greensburg 

Helen  Booth  Hopkins Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Anna  Husak Pittsburgh 

Amelia  Gertrude  Iacovetti Pittsburgh 

Ann  Irwin East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Josephine  Linnea  Johnson McKees  Rocks 

Eleanor  Selene  Kenworthy Pittsburgh 

Madeline  Virginia  Lee Bellevue 

LuiSE  Maybelle  Link Pittsburgh 

Frances   Margaret  Lorimer West  Alexander 

Alice  Jean  McCarthy Pittsburgh 
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Ann  Read  McCullough Pittsburgh 

Harriet  Virginia  Miller Brookline 

Ruth   Miller Tarentum 

Jane  Frances  Mitchell Poland,  Ohio 

Bernice   Montgomery Kittanning 

Charlotte  Patterson New  Castle 

Mary  Eleanor   Post Claysville 

Anne  Avanelle   Schlosser Kittanning 

Eunice  Della  Shatzer Elizabeth 

Hazel  Bernice  Snyder Pittsburgh 

Harriet  Lorth  Stephenson Pittsburgh 

Thelma  Dorothy  Stocker McKees  Rocks 

Helen  Walker Pittsburgh 

Olive  Louise  Walker East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Dorothy  Lois  Williamson Duquesne 


Students  in  1934-1935 

SENIOR  CLASS— 1935 

Sara  Louise  Aldridge Wilkinsburg 

Clara  Louise   Baton Pittsburgh 

Imogene   Ruth  Bell Pittsburgh 

Helen  Matilda  Birmingham Pittsburgh 

Catherine   Boyd Coraopolis 

Marion  Estelle   Burns West  View 

Elizabeth   Cober Wilkinsburg 

Katharine   Downing  Dangerfield Pittsburgh 

Margaret  D.   Eichleay Pittsburgh 

Lillian  Jean   Engel Homestead 

Lois   Harriet  Ewing Pittsburgh 

Esther  C.   Ferree Coraopolis 

Nancy  Taylor  Gilmore Pittsburgh 

Prudence  Nourse   Goodale Pittsburgh 

Shirley  Seiler  Gordon New  Castle 

Eleanor  Ruth  Harbison Sharpsburg 

Jane   Harmeier Pittsburgh 

Caroline   Mary  Hesse Nemacolin 

Sheila  O'Connor  Ihmsen Pittsburgh 

Winifred   Redd  Jeffries Washington 

Gwendolyn   Ruth  Jubb McKees  Rocks 

Grace  Isabel  Ketler Millvale 

Alice   Mary   Kleinhans Pittsburgh 

Louise   Elizabeth  Leadman Monongahela 

Mary  Ida   McFarland Pittsburgh 

Isabella  Jane  McQuiston Pittsburgh 

Marie   Isabel   Martin Eightyfour 

Ruth   Moorhead Pittsburgh 

Galina  Mouromseff Wilkinsburg 

Dorothy  Augusta  Pontious Pittsburgh 

Mary   Katharine   Rodgers Pittsburgh 

Gertrude   Ewing  Russell Pittsburgh 

Mary  Elizabeth   Russell New  Kensington 

Virginia  Schweinsberg Crafton 
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Mary  Seaver Oakmont 

Martha  Constance  Shane Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Ruth  Smith Wilklnsburg 

Anna  Claire  Snyder Brookville 

Eleanor  Moreland  Splane Pittsburgh 

Mary  Dolores  Steinecke Pittsburgh 

Frances  McKee  Stifel Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Stockdale Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Taylor Pittsburgh 

Gretel  Elizabeth  Trog Wilkinsburg 

Eleanora  Vigliarolo Rome,  Italy 

Virginia  Jeune  Watkins Pittsburgh 

Helen  Arnot  Wilson Aspinwall 

Dorothy  Flora  Wood Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Woodward New  Kensington 

Charlotte  Evans  Wright Pittsburgh 


JUNIOR  CLASS— 1936 

Jean  Andress Homestead 

Catherine   Emelie  Aye Brackenridge 

Sara   Basic Clairton 

LoRETTA  Edna  Bergman Pittsburgh 

Helen   Horton   Brown Hamden,  Conn. 

Mary  Virginia  Brown Pittsburgh 

Miriam  Brunt Pittsburgh 

Mary  Jane  Carmichael Carnegie 

Olga  Gilda  Catizone Pittsburgh 

Mary-Stuart  Clements Pittsburgh 

Edna  Cecelia  Dague Pittsburgh 

Joan  Stewart  Dodds Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Jane  Dowler Pittsburgh 

Harriett  C.  Erickson Pittsburgh 

Frances  Ferguson Clinton 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Fitch Wilkinsburg 

Ruth  Frost Belle  Vernon 

Thelma  J.  Golden Pittsburgh 

Jane  E.  Griffith Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  E.  Guckelberg Wilkinsburg 

Jane   Hallett Ben  Avon 

Sarah  A.   Harvey Pittsburgh 

Martha  Jane  Heilman Tarentum 

Ethel  Hazel  Heline Turtle  Creek 

Nancy  Henderson Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Ruth  Hipple Pittsburgh 

Marian  A.  Johnson Washington 

Rachel  Mary  Jones Oakmont 

Mary  Emma   King Pittsburgh 

Sara  Catherine   Klingensmith New  Kensington 

Dorothea   Klug Willoughby,  Ohio 

Charlotte   Ley Wilkinsburg 

Helen  Elizabeth  Lindsay Pittsburgh 

Betty  L.   McCook Pittsburgh 

Julia   Macerelli Pittsburgh 

Jean  Bertha   Maeder Detroit,  Mich. 

Helen  P.  Martin Wilkinsburg 
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Thelma  Lucille  Martindale Detroit,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Moore  Miller Oil  City 

Sana   Mouromseff Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Alice  Murray Pittsburgh 

Lillie  Holmes  Pace Pittsburgh 

Ann  Dravo  Parkin* Pittsburgh 

Carolyn  Louise   Pfordt Ben  Avon 

Doris  H.  Pierce McKeesport 

Mary  Agnes  Ralston Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Rosen Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Loudon  Rowe Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Auguste   Saffer Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Jane  Schady Pittsburgh 

Kathryn  Lois  Schmitt Pittsburgh 

Mary  Jane   Seaton Zelienople 

Ruth  Mary  Simpson Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Jane  Singleton Pittsburgh 

Mary  Louise  South McKeesport 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stewart McKeesport 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Swan Pittsburgh 

Thelma  Jean  Swauger Turtle  Creek 

Mary  Adah  Trussell Edgewood 

Ida   Mae  Ulmer Pittsburgh 

Jane  Oaks  Unger Pittsburgh 

Katrina  Utne New  York  City 

Virginia  Wertz Pittsburgh 

Dorothea   F.  Wirth Pittsburgh 

Lola  Elizabeth  Wright Homestead 

Elizabeth  Zundell Latrobe 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS— 1937 

Gretchen  Gardner  Adams Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Jane  Addy Pittsburgh 

Margery  Linn  Anderson Pittsburgh 

Sara  Jane  Anderson Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Wintringer  Barron Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth   Belden Ben  Avon 

Elizabeth   Kathryn  Bevan Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Rodgers  Bradley Bellevue 

Dorothy  Brey Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Louise   Brey Pittsburgh 

Mildred  Vivian  Brown Swissvale 

Dorothy  Jane  Casper Millvale 

Helen  Pearl  Chabot Aspinwall 

Mary  Louise   Cheeseman Pittsburgh 

Frances   Sherwood  Clark Pittsburgh 

Grace   P.   Crutchfield Sewickley 

Nancy  Galbraith   Diven Pittsburgh 

Sally  W.  Donaldson Pittsburgh 

Elsie  Louise   Dressler Wilkinsburg 

Margaret  Jane   Erhard Bridgeville 

Ann  Fiske Pittsburgh 

Mary  Freeland  Follansbee Pittsburgh 


*Deceased,  February  ai,  1935 
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Glennamae  Greene  Garner Pittsburgh 

Martha  Jane  Gerwig Braddock 

Betty  Grace  Hammer Millvale 

Mary  Lois  Haseltine Swissvale 

Margaret  Jane  Heggie Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Ottilie   Heumann Glen  Osborne 

Elsie  Bowan  Hopkins Pittsburgh 

Sara   Elizabeth  Ingram Nanticoke 

Anna  Louise  Johnson ' McKeesport 

Elizabeth  Ann  Kaulback Pittsburgh 

Florence  Allcott  Kinley Avalon 

Elizabeth  Hillman  Kirkpatrick Pittsburgh 

Vena   Christine   Kramer Greensboro 

Ruth   Florence   Krasik Charleroi 

Louise  Lillian  Leslie Washington 

Betty  Cordelia  Lewis Pittsburgh 

Alice  Virginia  Lloyd Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Pew  McBride Washington 

Mary  Elizabeth  McCarty Lakewood,  Ohio 

Delphine   Bosworth   McCready Pittsburgh 

Jean  Louise   McNair .' Pittsburgh 

Eleanor  Armstrong  Marshall Leechburg 

Eugenie  Chalfont  Miller Wilkinsburg 

Martha  Petty  Netting Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Ann  Nycum Wilkinsburg 

Margaret  Jane   Peebles New  Kensington 

Jane  Eileen  Phifer Swissvale 

Jean  Elizabeth  Philips Wilkinsburg 

Martha  Reed  Potter Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Katherine  a.   Pyle Burgettstown 

Helen  Lacock  Royston Bellevue 

Dorothy  May  Sargent Wilkinsburg 

Naomi  Ethel  Sayre Pittsburgh 

Isabel  Frances  Silvis Greensburg 

LiDA  May  Skelley Pittsburgh 

Martha  Elizabeth  Skyrms Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  L.  Smith Swissvale 

Florence  Van  Dyke  Smith Ingram 

Ann   Rose   Specht Somerset 

Dolly  Springer Pittsburgh 

Mary  Z.  Stanton New  Stanton 

Lillian  Ruth  Taylor Pittsburgh 

Jane  Terry Glen  Osborne 

Thayer  Kennedy  Thompson Swissvale 

Martha  Gertrude  Torrence Millvale 

Mary  Elizabeth  Travers Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Trimble Bellevue 

Alice  Margaret  Viehman Brentwood 

Betty  Scott  Walton Pittsburgh 

Mary  Boothe  Watson McKeesport 

Juliet  McElree  Weller Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Whitehead Bellevue 

Olive  Louise  Wilson Sheridan 

Mary  Clara  Yellig Ben  Avon 

Betty  Rupert  Yohe Swissvale 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS— 1938 

Alene  Avis   Allen Pittsburgh 

Mary  Louise  Andrews New  Bethlehem 

Kathryn  Louise  Arnold Sharpsburg 

Mary  Agnes   Baldwin Edgewood 

Katherine  Jean   Blakeslee Edgewood 

Edith   Louise   Boyd Pittsburgh 

Lindsay  McCutcheon   Boyd Coraopolis  Heights 

Martha   Bright Ben  Avon 

Mary  Alice   Buckmaster Pittsburgh 

Cynthia   Cate Pittsburgh 

Jane   Hazeltine   Caughey Warren 

Marjorie   McMechan  Chubb Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth   Mary  Coates Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Lou  Corbet Brookville 

Katheryn   Ruch   Cottrell Pittsburgh 

Mary   Hays   Deemer Wilkinsburg 

Dora  Alice   Diamond Pittsburgh 

Katherine  Annie   Downing Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Annabelle  Catherine  Ellenberger Glenshaw 

Anna   May   Fausold Glenshaw 

Edith   C.   Ferguson Coraopolis  Heights 

Helen  Marks   Finkel Pittsburgh 

Jane   Eakin   Foster Pittsburgh 

Helen  Amelia   Griffith Parkers  Landing 

Anne   Hamilton Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Jane   Hauk Duquesne 

Gertrude   Herron   Hays Monongahela 

Helen   Elizabeth   Hoffman Wilkinsburg 

Helen  Moore  Johnson Uniontown 

LuELLA  Wood   Kelly Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dorothy  Virginia  Kirkland Pittsburgh 

Marjorie  Jane   Klauss Glenshaw 

Ruth   Ruby   Kleitz Pittsburgh 

Lois   Evelyn   Kramer Wilkinsburg 

Eleanor   Pegley   Krause Pittsburgh 

Martha  Virginia  Leaman Etna 

Janet  Elizabeth   Lewis Pittsburgh 

Mary   Frances   Livengood Uniontown 

Agnes   Louise   McCalmont Pittsburgh 

Barbara   Elizabeth   McCormick Pittsburgh 

Mary  Jane  McCutcheon Pittsburgh 

Mary  Louise   McElrath Oakmont 

Betty  Macdonald Pittsburgh 

Sarah   Fredericks   Marks Saltsburg 

Eleanor   Holmes   Meanor Coraopolis 

Jane  Woods  Miller Oil  City 

Helen  Madeleine   Mitchell Poland,  Ohio 

Anna   Elizabeth  Naylor Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Helen  Virginia  Neel Pittsburgh 

Thelma  Ida  Nieser Pittsburgh 

Florence   Esther  Ockenga Chicago,  111. 

Margaret  Frances  Perry Pittsburgh 

Barbara  Wells  Petty Pittsburgh 

Janet  Riddle Edgeworth 
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Phyllis  Montgomery  Schaefer Beaver 

IsABELL  Marie  Schuetz Pittsburgh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Scott Edgewood 

Mary  Jane  Shaffer Pittsburgh 

Florence  Margaret  Shields Avalon 

Mary  Elizabeth  Slocum Pittsburgh 

Emily  Margaret  Smith .• .  .  .  New  Kensington 

Darthea   Speyer Pittsburgh 

Helen  Margaret  Thomas Pittsburgh 

Edith  Walker  Thompson Pittsburgh 

Mary  Elizabeth  Tilghman Aspinwall 

Marjorie  Janet  Tinker Pittsburgh 

Ellen  Louise  Tipton Tidioute 

Mary  C.  Walker Pittsburgh 

Mary  Louise  Warrick Pittsburgh 

Kathryn  Leanore  White Uniontown 

Muriel  White Pittsburgh 

Helen  Allen  Wragg Pittsburgh 

Martha  Eleanor  Wycoff Pittsburgh 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Candidates  for  classification  as  regular  students  who  are 
carrying  twelve  hours  or  more  in  college  classes: 

Harriet  Elizabeth   Bannatyne Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Ann   Davies Pittsburgh 

Betty  Forney Bellevue 

Beatrice  Dorothy  Lynch Pittsburgh 

Virginia  Mencken Pittsburgh 

Mary  Gertrude   Moore Lawrence 

Mary  Petty Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Marie   Ringler Homestead 

Ruth  Anne  Wyant Pittsburgh 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  are  carrying  one  or  more  college  subjects 
but  less  than  twelve  hours: 

Harriet  Butler Pittsburgh 

Martha  V.   Crowley Avonmore 

Constance  Drake Pittsburgh 

Caroline   Holdship Sewickley 

Mrs.  Catherine  H.  Lockhart Pittsburgh 

Mrs.   Charles  A.   Meyer Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Price East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Mary  Jane  Addy Pittsburgh 

Berenice  LaRoux  Beamer Pittsburgh 

LoRETTA   Edna   Bergman Pittsburgh 
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Ruth  Anna  Berkey Pittsburgh 

Mrs.   C.   L.   Butler Pittsburgh 

Helen  Pearl  Chabot Aspinwall 

Sara  Cooper Pittsburgh 

Catheryn   Ruch  Cottrell Pittsburgh 

Helen   G.   Errett Pittsburgh 

Edith  C.   Ferguson Coraopolis  Heights 

Betty  Lou  Fuller Pittsburgh 

Betty  Jane   Graham Pittsburgh 

Jane   Harmeier Pittsburgh 

Helen   Elizabeth   Hoffman Wilkinsburg 

Alberta   Kaufman Pittsburgh 

Luella  Wood   Kelly Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dorothea   Klug Willoughljy,  Ohio 

Lois   Evelyn   Kramer Wilkinsburg 

Agnes  Louise  McCalmont Pittsburgh 

Cecelia   McCormick Pittsburgh 

Sarah  Fredericks  Marks Saltsburg 

Mary  Alice  Murray Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Frances  Perry Pittsburgh 

Barbara  Wells  Petty Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Philips Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth   Piel Aspinwall 

Doris   H.   Pierce McKeesport 

Mary  Agnes   Ralston Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Loudon   Rowe Pittsburgh 

Mrs.   Lois  C.   Schutte Edgewood 

Mary   Seaver Oakmont 

Mary  Jane  Shaffer Pittsburgh 

Martha  Constance  Shane Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Florence  VanDyke  Smith Ingram 

Mary  Z.  Stanton New  Stanton 

Mary  Dolores  Steinecke Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Swan Pittsburgh 

Mrs.   Berta  Taylor Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Taylor Pittsburgh 

Eleanor  K.  Taylor Pittsburgh 

Mary  Trimble Bellevue 

Jane  Oaks   Unger Pittsburgh 

Katrina  Utne New  York  City 

Juliet  McElree  Weller Pittsburgh 

Kathryn  Leanore  White Uniontown 

Mrs.  a.  R.  Whiting Pittsburgh 

Seniors 50 

Juniors 66 

Sophomores 11 

Freshmen 11 

Unclassified 9 

Special 7 

Music  (not  taking  academic  work) 15 

Total  in  all  departments 297 
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Alumnae 

After  graduation  from  college,  what?  This  is  the  question 
frequently  asked.  To  answer  this  query,  during  the  past 
winter  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  P.C.W.  alumnae  ask- 
ing them  what  they  have  been  doing  since  graduation.  The 
majority  of  these  questionnaires  have  been  returned,  and 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  educational,  professional  and  occu- 
pational activities  of  our  graduates  are  quite  varied. 

Many  have  realized  the  importance  of  receiving  first  a 
broad  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  then 
doing  graduate  work  in  a  specialized  field  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  As  a  result  of  this 
broad  and  specialized  training  we  find  P.C.W.  graduates  in 
practically  all  fields  now  open  to  women. 

Marriage  has  proved  most  attractive  to  57  percent  of  the 
graduates.  The  educational  profession  claims  the  next  largest 
group,  with  19  percent  instructing,  supervising,  or  filling 
administrative  positions  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  number  of 
alumnae  doing  various  forms  of  social  service  work  has 
increased  steadily  until  at  present  it  ranks  next  to  the  edu- 
cational profession  in  preference. 

Business  has  appealed  to  many,  and  we  find  our  alumnae 
bearing  the  title  and  shouldering  the  responsibilities  of  a 
statistician,  banker,  publicity  director,  promotion  director, 
purchasing  agent,  and  secretary  with  varying  responsibilities, 
while  still  others  have  entered  the  merchandising  field. 

Those  who  have  been  most  interested  in  writing  have 
become  either  author,  journalist  or  dramatist.  The  position 
of  librarian  has  appealed  to  a  number.  Many  who  majored 
in  science  have  since  been  pursuing  their  interest  in  the 
capacity  of  technician,  research  chemist  or  dietician,  while 
the  medical  profession  has  called  another. 

Still  another  group  of  P.C.W.  graduates  have  turned  to  a 
difi^erent  calling  and  are  doing  the  work  of  Y.W.C.A.  secre- 
taries, missionaries  and  directing  religious  education. 
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The  radio  has  opened  up  a  number  of  opportunities  for 
women,  and  our  alumnae  are  found  lecturing,  entertaining  in 
various  ways,  and  advertising  over  the  radio  as  well  as  doing 
ghost  writing  for  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  occupations  recorded  are  those 
of  rancher  and  of  breeder  of  cattle. 

As  P.C.W.  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  women  its 
graduates  broke  trails  for  women  in  many  fields  so  that  today 
P.C.W.  alumnae  are  found  in  practically  all  professions  now 
open  to  women. 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  was  organized  in  1876.  In  January  1926,  an  office 
was  established  at  the  College  and  a  part-time  secretary 
employed.  Two  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are  held 
every  year,  the  first  Saturday  in  November  and  the  Friday 
preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  four  scholarships  to  the 
College,  and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy 
students.  The  adult  education  classes  given  at  the  College 
for  the  past  four  years  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

The  Alumnae  Recorder^  containing  news  of  the  College  and 
its  graduates,  and  The  Alumjiae  Register  are  issued  by  the 
association  at  appointed  intervals. 

Officers 

President  —  Elizabeth  McClelland  Crawford 

(Mrs.  George  Earl) 
First  Vice  President  —  Miss  Mary  Louise  Succop 
Second  Vice  President  —  Florence  Klingsbacher  Frank 

(Mrs.  William  K.) 
Treasurer  —  Mary  Keen  Bowers 
Recording  Secretary  —  Miss  Ruth  Fugh 
Corresponding  Secretary  —  Mary  Helen  Craig  Culley 

(Mrs.  David  E.) 
Alumnae  Secretary  —  Miss  Elsie  McCreery 
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ALUMNAE  CLUBS 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living, 
P.C.W.  clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and 
their  presidents  are  listed  below: 

Cleveland  —  Florence  Brown  Stage  (Mrs.  Edward  W.), 
3205  Meadowbrook  Boulevard,  Cleveland  Heights 

Detroit  —  Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  175 1  Lawrence 
Avenue 

Greensburg  —  Edith  Graff  Bomberger  (Mrs.  C.  Martin), 
Jeannette 

New  York  —  Miss  Vartanouch  Parounakian,  211  Clinton 
Street 

Philadelphia  —  Ruth  Saxman  Cunningham  (Mrs.  Ernest), 
42 14  State  Road,  Drexel  Hill 

Uniontown  —  Sarah  Chisholm  Springer  (Mrs.  William), 
232  Elizabeth  Street 

Washington,  Pa.  —  Velma  Duvall  Hazlett  (Mrs.  Mal- 
colm), c/o  Duvall,  Scenery  Hill 

ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to 
confer  with  prospective  students  and  their  parents  and  to 
assist  the  College  in  selecting  the  most  desirable  applicants 
from  their  own  locaHties,  Alumnae  Representatives  have 
been  appointed  in  the  following  states  and  districts: 

California  —  Ameha  Lockard  Welker  (Mrs.  William  H,), 

2825  Coolidge  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
Connecticut  —  Mary  Louise  Towar  Potter  (Mrs.  Francis 

Wilcox),  206  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford 
District  of  Columbia  —  Clara  Boyd  Bond  (Mrs.  William 

C),  1445  Park  Road,  N.W.,  Washington 
Florida  —  Miss  Jane  B.  Evans,  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue, 

Miami  Beach 
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Georgia  —  Mary  MacLaughlin  Harvard  (Mrs.  Joseph  C), 
1237  Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 

Illinois  —  Virginia    Glandon    Hackett    (Mrs.    Thaddeus 
E.,  Jr.),  415  Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago 

Kentucky  —  Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  Catlettsburg 

Maryland  —  Elizabeth  Davidson  Lee  (Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.), 
704  Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts  —  Frances   Ray   Dunlevy    (Mrs.    Risher), 
8  Lorraine  Terrace,  AUston,  Boston 

Missouri  —  Marion    MofFett    Barnes    (Mrs.    Francis   N.), 
1227  Waldron  Avenue,  University  City 

New  Jersey  —  Eleanor  Fulton  McCracken   (Mrs.  Henry 
A.),  105  North  Ninth  Street,  Newark 

New  York  —  Merrick,  L.  L,  Emelyn  Taylor  Rohlffs  (Mrs. 
William  G.),  91  West  Kirkwood  Avenue 

Mount  Vernon,  Miss  Georgia  E.  Meinecke,  224  Prospect 
Avenue 
Ohio  —  Charlotte   Hunker    Hays    (Mrs.    J.    Byers),    2341 
Delaware  Road,  Cleveland  Heights 

Oklahoma  —  Harriet  Hill  Kraus   (Mrs.  William  A.),  206 
South  Cheyenne  Street,  Tulsa 

Pennsylvania  — -  Butler,    Martha    Crandall   Noyes    (Mrs. 
Charles  M.),  R.  D.  i 

Greensburg,  Miss  Gene  Feightner,  527  Harrison  Avenue 

Ithan  (Philadelphia),  Jean  MacColl  Horton  (Mrs.  Arthur) 
Harrison  Road 

Philipsburg,    Harriet    Barker   Thompson    (Mrs.    E.    J.), 
716  Laurel  Street 

Uniontown,  Marybelle  Carroll  Emerick  (Mrs.  Burley  S.), 
II  Lenox  Street 

Tennessee  —  Laura   Taber   Barbour    (Mrs.    Clifford   E.), 

Glenfield  Drive,  Knoxville 
Washington  —  Lila  Osborne  LeMaster  (Mrs.  Kelmar  K.), 

34I4  38th  Avenue,  S.W.,  Seattle 
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THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of 
the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive 
Board,  chairmen  of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae 
Representatives,  members  from  each  alumnae  class  and 
alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  associate 
alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before 
the  P.C.W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of 
alumnae  and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of 
their  alma  mater,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  College  and  communicate  to  the  alumnae  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  College,  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which  will 
promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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IN  the  list  below  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to 
whom  inquiries  of  various  types  should  be  sent.  The  post  office 
address  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Peesident  of  the  College 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission  to  the 
College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  halls  of  residence  as 
well  as  inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work  of  students,  their 
withdrawal  from  College,  leaves  of  absence,  scholarships  and 
loan  funds  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dean  of  the  College 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the  College 
and  payment  of  College  bills  should  be  addressed  to  The  Assist- 
ant Treasurer.  Checks  should  be  made  paj-^able  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Publicity 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Recorder 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae  Representa- 
tive living  near  their  home  should  consult  pages  91-92  for  the 
address 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  — 1935-1936 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  SxruENTS Afternoon  Monday,  September  16 

Registration  for  Freshmen !):00  A.M.-1:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  17 

Registration  for  Upper-Class  Students 

9:00  A.M.-1:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  18 

Opening  of  65th  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  19 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day Monday,  November  11 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  27 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  2 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  20 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January  7 

Mid- Year  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  23 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February  4 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday Saturday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  April  3 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  14 

Final  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  May  27 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day Saturday,  May  30 

Alltmnae  Meeting 4:00  P.M.,  Friday,  June  5 

Class  Day Saturday,  June  6 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 11:00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  7 

63bd  Annual  Commencement 11:00  A.M.,  Monday,  June  8 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  — 1936-1937 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  Students Afternoon  Monday,  September  21 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.-1:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  22 

Registration  for  Upper-Ci-ass  Stttdents 

9:00  A.M.-4:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  23 

Opening  of  66th  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  24- 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day Wednesday,  November  11 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  25 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Moliday,  November  30 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  18 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January  5 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  28 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  Februarj'  9 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday Monday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Thursday,  March  25 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  6 

Holiday,   Memorial  Day Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Tuesday,  June  1 

Alumnae  Meeting 4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  12 

Class  Day Saturday,  June  12 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 11:00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  13 

64th  Annual  Commencement 11:00  A.M.,  Monday,  June  14 
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Board  of  Trustees 

OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Beaun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice  President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. Treasurer 

MEMBERS 

Term  Expires  1936 
Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch  Charles  F.  Lewis 

Mrs.  John  R.  McCune  Mrs.  William  N.  Frew 

Herbert  L.  Spencer 

Term  Expires  1987 
A.  C.  Robinson  A.  W.  Mellon 

W.  P.  Barker  A.  E.  Braun 

Mrs.  George  VVilmer  Martin 

Term  Expires  1938 
Reverend  W.  L.  McEwan,  D.D.  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 
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Administration  . 

officp:rs  of  administration 

Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Ph.D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  A.M Dean 

Margaret  A.  Stuart Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  A.B Librarian 

Mary  H.  Kolb,  A.B Recorder 

Oma  Thompson,  A.B Secretary  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Josephine  Campbell,  A.B Field  Representative 

Sara  B.  Boyd,  B.S.  .  . Assistant  Librarian 

Vera  L.  Mowry,  B.S Secretary  to  the  President 

Robert  X.  Graham,  A.M Director  of  Publicity      "^ 


Herbert  L.  Spencer President 

B,S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
A.M.,   Ph.D.,   University   of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Vanda  E.  Kerst Professor  of  Speech  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
Heidelburg  University;  Special  training  at  Curry  School  of  Expres- 
sion, University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Lvondon,  Speech  Institute  of  London. 

Laura  C.  Green Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
A.B.,  WeJlesley  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
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James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and 

Head  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Alice  Goodell Professor  of  Music  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
A.B.,  Mus.  B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College; 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University  ■ 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  R.  Whiting Professor  of  Biology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
A.B.,  Smith  College;  Ph.D.,  LTniversity  of  Iowa 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Xita  L.  Butler Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Jeanne  R.  Butler Assistant  Professor  of  French  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

B.S.,  Ecole  Normale  de  Laval,  France;  A.B.,  Pennsj'lvania  State 

College;   A.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Edward  W.  Montgomery.  .  .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics 
A.B.,  Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Mary  I.  Shamburger* Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Guilford  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  U^niversity 

Laberta  Dysart Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  Universitv 


'On  leave  of  absence. 
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Effie  L.  Walker Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  George  Washington  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Eleanor  K.  Taylor Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  The  Rice  Institute;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Alta  a.  Robinson Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa 

Helene  Welker Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 

City;   graduate   study  with   Ernest   Hutcheson,   Harold   Bauer,   and 

Lazare  Levy  in  Paris. 

Margaret  Robb Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa 

Marion  Thurston  Griggs Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Christine  Griggs  Maxwell Part-time  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  Mus.B., 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Helen  G.  Errett  . Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Olive  O.  Harris  . Part-time  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Keil Part-time  Instructor  in  Voice 

Studied  with  Dora  Topping  and  Howard  Brown  of  New  York  City; 

also  with   Hugo  Heinz  and  Alberto  Randegger,  London,   England; 

graduate  study  in  England 

Ralph  Lewando Part-time  Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at   Royal   Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leapold  Auer. 

Marjorie  F.  Kimball* Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Piel Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

*On  leave  of  absence. 
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Mary  H.  Kolb Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Oma  Thompson Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

A.B.,  Texas  Woman's  College 

Ethel  Tilley Part-time  Instructor  in  Religious  Education 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Boston  University 

William  W.  Mutch Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Rlpon  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Dorothy  M.  Andrew Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Margaret  T.  Doutt Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

Phyllis  L.  Cook Part-time  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Harry  G.  Thode Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Saskatchevvan ; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Dorothy  A.  Shields Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Robert  X.  Graham Part-time  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.,  Colgate  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Alma  Marie  Provini Part-time  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Amelia  Aiello  Cangi Part-time  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

With  the  exception  of  the  President  and  the  Dean,  the  names  in 
each  group  are  arranged  in  order  of  appointment. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 

Anna  E.  Wkigand Manager  of  Book  Store 

Gladys  Howell Accountant 

Elsie  McCreery,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Dr.  Irene  D.  Ferguson College  Physician 

Dr.  T.  Gordon  Ferguson College  Physician 

Katherine  L.  Harrison,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Mrs.  Eva  C.  Merriman House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Chester  C.  O'Neil Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

CRITIC  TEACHERS  IN  EDUCATION 

Laura  M.  Braun,  History Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  L.  Breene,  Latin Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Aileghenj'  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Frances  Coulter,  History Wilkinsburg  High  School 

Ph.B.,  Grove  City  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

John  B.  Coyne,  French Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Leonard  S.  Duncan,  English Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Charles  R.  Freeble,  Mathematics Allderdice  High  School 

B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  A.  M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

L.  Esther  Geist,  History Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Harry  E.  Gill,  Chemistry Peabody  High  School 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Irma  E.  Hamilton,  Latin Wilkinsburg  High  School 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Rose  D.  Hartz,  English Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Norman  E.  Henry,  Latin Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Bucknell  University;  A.M.,  Yale  University 

Irvin  F.  Hoerger,  English Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  Heidelberg  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

ExciE  M.  Laird,  History Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Frances  M.  Leech,  English Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Alice  Maguire,  German Wilkinsburg  High  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Alice  M.  McConahey,  English Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Beetha  O.  Mitchell,  History Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Milton  J.  Phillips,  Biology Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  M.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Lfniversity 

Leslie  H.  Rttpp,  History Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Esther  M.  Smith,  Latin Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  Graduate  work  at  Marburg  and  Jena  (Germany), 
LTniversity  of  Chicago,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Mae  Weber  Smith,  Biology Allderdice  High  Sciiool 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Harry  C.  Soles,  History Allderdice  High  School 

B.S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Coileee;  A.M.,  T^niversitv  of  Pittsburgh 
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Standing  Committees,  1935-' 

FACULTY 

Admissions  —  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Campbell,  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss 
KoLB,  Miss  Thompson 

Advisory  —  The  President,  the  Dean,  Secretary  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Miss  Butler,  Miss  Robb,  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Welker 

Scholarship  —  Dean  Marks,  Mrs.  Butler,  Miss  Evans,  Miss 
KoLB,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Shupp,  Mrs. 
Whiting 

Curriculum  —  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Andrew,  Miss  Calkins,  Mr.  Dox- 
SEE,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Welker,  Mrs.  Whit- 
ing, Dean  Marks  and  President  Spencer,  ex  officio 

Library  —  Miss  McCarty,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Green, 
Mr.  Montgomery 

Publications  —  Mr.  Graham,  Miss  Campbell,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss 
KoLB,  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Thompson,  Dean  Marks 

Public  Events  —  President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Errett, 
Miss  Goodell,  Miss  Kerst,  Miss  Robb,  Miss  Stuart 

Chapel  Committee  —  President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss 
Shields,  Miss  Walker,  Mr.  Wallace 

FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-Student  Council  —  President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks, 
Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Walker,  Mr.  Wallace.  Stu- 
dent membership:  President  of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation, first  and  second  vice  presidents  of  the  Student  Executive 
Board,  class  presidents.  President  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  President  of  the  Athletic  Association,  Editor 
of  The  Arrow 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum  —  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Andrew,  Miss 
Calkins,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Wel- 
ker, Mrs.  Whiting,  President  Spencer  and  Dean  Marks, 
ex  officio.  Student  membership :  A  senior  chairman  and  one  mem- 
ber chosen  from  each  of  the  four  classes 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

PENNSYLVANIA  CoLLEGE  FOR  WoMEN  is  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  College 
offers  instruction  in  the  basic  fields  of  knowledge  and  seeks  to  pre- 
pare its  students  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  social  order.  It 
aims  to  equip  students  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate  study  or  pro- 
fessional work  with  a  sound  foundation  for  their  future  activities,  and 
to  provide  others  who  do  not  wish  to  take  graduate  work  or  to  pre- 
pare for  a  profession  with  a  broad  general  education.  The  College  is 
non-denominational  and  welcomes  students  of  all  faiths.  A  small  col- 
lege, Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  able  to  maintain  an  informal 
and  friendly  relationship  between  students  and  faculty  that  is  con- 
ducive to  good  scholarship  and  personal  development. 


FOUNDATION 

The  College  was  founded  in  December  1869,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Fostered  at  first  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  it  has  since 
become  non-denominational.  As  set  forth  in  the  charter  "Its  object 
shall  be  the  education  of  young  women  in  the  learned  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  useful  arts,  sciences  and  literature."  The  College  motto 
has  been  "That  our  daughters  may  be  as  cornerstones,  polished  after 
the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

DEVELOPMENT 

All  College  activities  originall}'^  took  place  in  the  residence  now 
known  as  Berry  Hall,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  its  former  owner. 
Dilworth  Hall,  named  for  the  largest  contributor  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  was  erected  in  1888.  A  preparatory'  school 
known  as  Dilworth  Hall  was  connected  with  the  College  in  its  early 
years  but  was  discontinued  in  1916.  A  gymnasium  and  music  hall  were 
next  added  to  the  group  of  buildings  on  the  campus.  When  the  in- 
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creased  enrollment  made  it  imperative  to  erect  a  new  dormitory, 
Woodland  Hall  was  built.  The  Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  which 
is  unusually  well  equipped,  and  the  beautiful  James  A.  Laughlin  Me- 
morial Library  were  completed  in  1932. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Located  off  Fifth  Avenue,  a  main  artery  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
on  a  hillcrest  of  quiet,  residential  Woodland  Road,  is  the  wooded 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  The  beautiful,  eleven- 
acre  campus  provides  a  natural  amphitheatre  for  Ma}^  Da}^  fetes  and 
ample  ground  for  athletic  fields.  The  College  is  just  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  Civic  Center  of  Pittsburgh  where  students  may  enjoy  con- 
certs by  the  world's  outstanding  musicians,  visit  the  galleries  housing 
the  paintings  of  the  International  Art  Exhibition,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  many  resources  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Museum. 

AFFILIATION 

The  degree  conferred  by  the  College  is  accredited  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 
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Admission  of  Stiideiits 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

IN  making  a  revision  of  the  college  curriculum,  the  Faculty  have 
made  changes  in  the  admission  requirements  which  are  announced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  issue  of  the  college  catalogue.  The  new  re- 
quirements place  less  emphasis  on  the  number  of  units  in  specified 
subjects  expected  of  entering  students  and  greater  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  work  done,  and  the  general  fitness  of  the  applicant  for 
college  work. 

The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admission  of 
students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  preparation,  in- 
dorsement of  the  secondary  school,  personal  qualifications,  an  inter- 
view (wherever  possible)  and  scholastic  aptitude. 

Candidates  may  apply  for  admission  under  one  of  the  following 
plans : 

I.  A  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  should  present 
fifteen  units,  of  which  three  units  must  be  in  English.  Of  the 
remaining  twelve  units,  nine  are  required  from  the  following 
fields:  (1)  Language;  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian. 
Spanish;  (2)  Mathematics:  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry; (3)  Science:  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Zoology;  (4)  Social  Studies.  The  other  three  units  may  be  from 
subjects  not  listed  above.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
work  of  the  upper  three  years  in  the  secondar}'^  school.  If  foreign 
language  is  presented  for  entrance,  at  least  two  units  in  one 
language  should  be  submitted. 

II.  Applicants  from  progressive  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  who  have  shown  superior  ability  in  their  high  school 
work,  but  who  cannot  present  the  proper  units  for  admission, 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  admission  by  exami- 
nation. This  examination  will  be  a  scholastic  aptitude  test 
Note:  This  examination  requirement  does  not  apply  to  students 
coming  from  the  group  of  Progressive  Schools  recommended  by 
the  Progressive  Education  Association,  whose  graduates  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  over  a  five  year  period,  beginning  in  September 
1936,  on  tlie  same  basis  as  students  applying  under  (I),  without 
examination. 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  should  write  to 
the  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for  an  application 
blank.  When  this  has  been  received  by  the  college,  together  with  the 
$10.00  application  fee,  the  college  will  send  a  form  to  the  secondary 
school  on  which  the  academic  record  of  the  student  will  be  recorded. 
These  forms  should  be  sent  to  the  college  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
student's  secondary  school  course.  Letters  of  recommendation  will 
also  be  secured  by  the  college  from  the  high  school. 

When  the  preliminary  records  have  been  received  and  found  satis- 
factory, an  additional  blank  will  be  sent  the  high  school  for  the  re- 
cording of  the  final  grades.  When  this  has  been  received  and  ap- 
proved, the  applicant  will  be  notified  of  her  acceptance  into  the  Fresh- 
man class. 

Additional  information  will  be  sent  the  accepted  student  during  the 
summer  concerning  choice  of  courses,  and  the  opening  days  of  college. 

Proficiency  tests  will  be  given  all  members  of  the  freshman  class 
during  the  first  week  of  college  in  September.  These  are  in  no  sense 
entrance  tests,  but  will  be  helpful  to  the  college  in  the  placement  of 
students  in  certain  courses,  or  in  certain  sections  of  courses.  A  further 
explanation  of  these  tests  will  be  found  on  page  71. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  read 
carefuU}^  the  objectives  of  the  college  on  page  19  and  the  courses 
offered,  and  should  feel  free  to  write  to  the  Dean  for  any  additional 
information,  or  for  an  explanation  of  any  material  in  the  catalogue. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges  whose 
entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be  given  tenta- 
tive standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year's  work  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  observe 
the  following  procedure : 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  reason  for  leaving  the  present  college, 
the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  and 
indicating  the  major  subject. 

3.  Have  the  secondary  school  send  an  official  transcript  of  en- 
trance credits. 

4.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of  the  work 
taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  application. 

5.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  attended, 
indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is  desired. 

6.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Dean  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  a  letter  of  personal  recommendation. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is  desired,  have  the 
present  college  send, 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  spend  at  least 
the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  of  maturity  are  permitted  to  enter  classes  for  which  their 
previous  training  and  experience  have  qualified  them.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  Such  students 
are  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  other  students  as  to  attend- 
ance, examinations,  standing  in  class,  and  general  regulations. 
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The  Program  of  Studies 

THE  program  of  studies  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
designed  to  equip  and  train  women  to  live  vitally  and  responsibly 
in  contemporary  life.  Such  a  program  necessitates  broad  concepts  of 
woman's  part  in  the  spiritual  and  civic  life  of  home  and  community. 
A  recent  revision  of  the  curriculum  divides  the  program  into  two 
parts:  The  Lower  Division,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  during 
which  the  student  acquaints  herself  with  many  fields  of  human 
thought;  and  the  Upper  Division,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  during 
which  she  concentrates  in  a  field  of  particular  interest. 


LOWER  DIVISION 

The  specific  aims  of  the  Lower  Division  are  to  assist  the  student: 

1.  To  acquire  effective  habits  and  methods  of  study. 

2.  To  acquire  a  wide  range  of  information  necessary  to  critical 
and  objective  thinking. 

3.  To  develop  artistic  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

4.  To  acquire  ability  to  make  social  adjustments. 

5.  To  develop  and  maintain  physical  and  mental  health. 

6.  To  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  resourcefulness. 

7.  To  prepare  for  intelligent  and  fruitful  participation  in  the  im- 
mediate and  larger  social  order. 

8.  To  foster  spiritual  and  philosophical  attitudes. 

9.  To  discover  and  develop  her  own  capacities  and  interests. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  stated  objectives,  the  curriculum  of 
the  Lower  Division  is  arranged  in  four  groups : 

Group  I  —  Arts  :  Art,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Music, 
Speech. 

Group  II  —  Foreign  Language  and  Literature  :  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III  —  Sciences  :  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology 
and  Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Zoology. 

Group   IV  —  SociAii  Studies  :   Economics,    Education,   History, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  Sociology. 
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SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  LOWER  DIVISION 

The  specific  requirements  of  the  Lower  Division  are:  English  1-2, 
Speech  1-2,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  one  year 
of  a  laboratory  science,  and  two  year-courses  in  physical  education, 
including  hygiene  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Students  may  secure  exemption  from  certain  Lower  Division  re- 
quirements as  follows: 

English  —  All  Freshmen  will  be  required  to  take  a  proficiency  test 
in  English  on  entrance.  The  results  of  this  test  will  determine  exemp- 
tion from  the  English  requirement.  Students  who  are  exempt  from 
English  1-2  may  register  for  a  more  advanced  English  course,  or  for 
any  other  subject  in  Group  I. 

Speech  —  Students  wishing  exemption  from  the  Speech  1-2  re- 
j[uirement  may  apply  for  permission  to  take  the  proficiency  test  in 
this  subject  to  be  given  at  entrance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
successive  semester. 

Foreign  Language  —  All  students  before  completing  the  Lower 
Division  must  pass  a  reading  test  in  one  foreign  language.  Students 
not  passing  the  reading  test  before  admission  to  the  Upper  Division 
will  be  conditioned.  This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  final 
semester  of  the  senior  3'ear.  Reading  tests  will  be  given  in  September 
and  June.  Entering  students  may  request  permission  to  take  the  test 
at  entrance,  if  they  feel  that  their  language  training  has  been  thor- 
ough. Students  earning  exemption  from  the  language  requirement 
need  not  choose  another  subject  from  Group  II  unless  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

Freshmen  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  four  groups  and  one  at  large. 

Sophomores  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  course  to  be  selected 
from  each  of  three  groups  and  two  at  large.  No  student  may  select 
more  than  two  courses  from  any  one  Group. 

A  student  in  the  Lower  Division  may  elect  courses  from  the  Upper 
Division,  provided  her  preparation  has  fitted  her  for  more  advanced 
work,  or  provided  she  has  a  special  interest  in  a  particular  field.  A 
student  in  the  Upper  Division  may  occasionally  elect  courses  from 
the  Lower  Division,  if  her  adviser  considers  such  courses  essential  to 
her  chosen  field  of  study. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  music  will  be  given  special  consider- 
ation to  the  extent  that  certain  group  requirements  may  be  post- 
poned. 
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The  schedules  of  students  in  the  Lower  Division  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  each  stu- 
dent will  choose  her  major  field.  The  Head  of  her  Major  department 
will  then  be  her  adviser. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  a  student 
must  attain  an  average  of  C  or  above  in  the  Lower  Division  work. 
No  certificate  will  be  given  upon  completion  of  the  Lower  Division. 

UPPER  DIVISION 

The  objectives  for  the  Upper  Division,  in  addition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  those  in  the  Lower  Division,  are: 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  expression  and  development  of 
creative  ability. 

2.  To  permit  concentration  in  the  field  of  the   student's  special 
interest  and  ability. 

3.  To  give  opportunity  for  vocational  and  professional  prepara- 
tion. 

4.  To  provide  a  general  college  education  for  students  who  plan 
no  further  formal  education. 

5.  To  encourage  students  to  continue  their  own  education  and  to 
relate  their  knowledge  and  training  to  life  —  or  to  living. 

MAJORS 

Students  gaining  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  may  select  a 
major  from  the  following  fields:  Biology,  chemistry,  inter-depart- 
mental science  major  (natural  science  and  pre-medical),  education, 
English  language  and  literature,  modern  language  and  literature, 
classical  language,  history,  mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and 
musical  theor}^),  psj^chology,  sociology  and  economics,  and  speech. 

Each  department  has  its  special  requirements  to  which  sufficient 
electives  are  added  to  complete  the  requisite  number  of  hours  for 
graduation.  Students  following  the  departmental  major  must  select 
at  least  12  semester  hours  of  their  major  work  from  Upper  Division 
Courses.  Major  requirements  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  offerings  in  each  department. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJOR 

Under  the  revised  curriculum,  provision  is  made  for  a  Liberal  Arts 
Major.  This  major  is  offered  for  the  student  who  does  not  plan  to 
pursue  graduate  study,  or  prepare  herself  for  a  profession.  It  cuts 
across   departmental    lines,   making  possible  many   combinations    of 
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courses.  The  Liberal  Arts  Majors  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean  as  Chairman,  and 
one  faculty  member  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  Groups. 

Each  Liberal  Arts  Major  must  present  a  definite  course  pattern 
for  approval  by  the  faculty  committee  in  charge  of  these  majors,  and 
must  select  one-half  of  her  credits  from  courses  numbered  over  100. 

Suggested  Programs  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Major:  A  major  in 
the  following  fields  may  be  built  up  from  a  combination  of  subjects 
selected  from  those  listed  under  each  heading.  Selection  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  student's  interests  and  objectives. 

1.  Modern  Community.  Contemporary  History,  Economics,  Soci- 
ology, Psj^chology,  Consumers  Problems,  Child  Welfare,  Eugenics 
and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Genetics,  Contemporary  Art,  Comparative 
Religion,  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetrj^,  Music,  Art, 
etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  Government,  U.  S.  History, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  Labor  Problems,  Economics,  The  Family, 
Eugenics  and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Music,  Art,  American 
Literature,  etc. 

3.  Home  Making.  Famil}'^,  Child  Psychology,  Genetics,  Eugenics 
and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Mental  Hygiene,  Bio-Chemistry,  Descriptive 
Physics,  Bacteriology,  Educational  Psychology,  Consumers  Prob- 
lems, Music,  Art,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French.  German,  Span- 
ish, Italian  Literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular student  involved. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a  program  arranged  according 
to  the  above  regulations,  the  student  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsjdvania  College  for  Women  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  The  requirement  for  graduation  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  academic  work,  exclusive  of 
eight  hours  in  physical  education. 

Honor  Point  Requirement  :  For  graduation  a  student  must  have 
to  her  credit  a  grade  of  C  or  above  in  ninety  hours  of  the  total  one 
hundred  and  twenty  required. 

The  revised  curriculum  rvill  he  effective  for  all  classes  except  the 
class  graduating  in  June,  1937.  Stiulents  in  this  class  zcnll  complete 
the  requirements  as  stated  in  the  catalog  for  1935-36. 
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emic  KesMiations 


ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

|L_^  LECTION  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first  week 
^"""^  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  week  of  each 
semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  departmental  adviser. 
Changes  made  at  any  other  time  as  a  result  of  the  student's  own  care- 
lessness, necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $1. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  COLLEGE  CLASSES 

Students  having  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding  college  year 
are  placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  and  are  allowed  unlimited  cuts  from 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  for  better  scholarship  and 
greater  academic  freedom  for  good  students. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  List,  is  expected  to 
attend  all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  However,  to  provide  for 
certain  emergencies,  the  following  regulations  with  regard  to  absences 
from  classs  have  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty : 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each  semester 
in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week  in  that  course — as, 
for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have  three  unexcused  absences 
through  the  semester.  This  rule  does  not  pertain  to  laboratory  work, 
all  of  which  must  be  completed  to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 

One  unexcused  absence  over  the  number  allowed  in  any  course  will 
debar  the  student  from  the  final  examination  at  the  time  scheduled. 
She  may  take  the  examination  during  the  period  set  aside  for  re- 
examinations. Two  unexcused  absences  in  any  course  automaticall}^ 
remove  the  student  from  that  course. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee.  This  committee  will  decide  whether  a  student  has  missed 
so  much  work  through  illness  that  she  must  drop  the  course. 
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Unexcused  absences  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two  absences  in 
each  course  missed:  Thanksgiving  vacation,  Christmas  vacation,  be- 
tween semester,  and  spring  vacation. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
In  case  of  absence  from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason  for 
absence  is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused 
by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not  take  the  examination  until  the  time 
set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.  In  case  of  illness,  a  fee  of  $3  may  cover  all 
examinations  missed. 

CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURES 

A  student  who  receives  a  condition  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  may  remove  this  condition  by  prescribed  work  and  re-exami- 
nation at  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall,  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  when  next  regularly  given. 

A  student  failing  in  the  work  of  an}'  course  must  repeat  the  course 
when  next  regularly'  given,  or  must  take  other  work  which  requires 
the  same  number  of  hours ;  the  course  thus  taken  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  the  curriculum  applicable  to  the  course  for  which 
it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Students  who  are  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
will  be  placed  on  ])robation  for  the  following  semester.  If  the  student 
shows  marked  improvement  during  the  period  of  probation  she  be- 
comes again  a  regular  student  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  otherwise 
she  loses  class  standing,  but  may  continue  with  the  work  of  the  Lower 
Division  by  permission  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

A  Student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the  required 
number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
becomes  unclassified  until  such  time  as  this  deficiencv  shall  have  been 
removed. 
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Any  required  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed  at  the 
time  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the  following  year 
unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Credit  may  not  be  given  for  one  semester  of  a  year  course  except 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

REPORTS  AND  GRADES 

Letters  are  used  to  designate  academic  standing.  A  represents 
90-100 ;  B,  80-89 ;  C,  70-79  ;  D,  60-69 ;  E,  condition ;  F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and 
seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the  Recorder  on  request. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

Students  wishing  to  do  work  during  the  summer  in  order  to  gain 
college  credit  must  secure  in  advance  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  of 
the  department  concerned. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

THE  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
of  their  titles. 
Courses  in   the  Lower  Division  are  indicated  by  numbers  under 
100;  those  in  the  Upper  Division  by  numbers  over  100. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  which  is  not 
elected  by  at  least  six  students. 

ART 

NiTA  L.  BUTLEE,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  HisTOEY  AND  Appeeciation  OF  Aet.  Outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Lectures,  readings, 
study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Institute.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Public  School  Art.  Elementary  study  and  practice  of  draw- 
ing, design,  and  color  theory.  The  course  aims  to  develop  the  knowl- 
edge, appreciation,  and  skill  necessary  to  teach  art  in  the  elementary 
school.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2). 

Class  Lessons.  Arrangements  ma}'  be  made  through  the  College 
for  class  lessons  in  drawing  and  design.  Such  work  carries  an  hour  of 
college  credit  when  combined  with  the  course  in  history  of  art. 

ASTRONOMY 

W.  W.  Mutch,  A.M. 

1-2.  Desceiptive  Asteonomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  s^'stems.  The  work  includes  the 
development  of  astronomy  as  Avell  as  the  methods  by  which  astro- 
nomical facts  are  ascertained.  The  laboratory  periods  will  be  spent  in 
solving  astronomical  problems,  in  making  telescopic  observations,  in 
studying  charts  and  photographs.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

Astronomy  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 
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BIOLOGY 

Professor :     Anna  R.  Whiting,  Ph.D. 

Instructor :  Maegaret  T.  Doutt,  Ph.D. 

Assistant:     Phyllis  L.  Cook,  B.S. 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in  Biology: 
Four  year-courses  in  the  biological  sciences,  to  be  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  department ;  the  biology  seminar  in  the  senior 
year. 

Other  sciences:  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  head  of  the  department. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1.  General  Botany.  Field,  laboratory,  and  lecture  studies  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  flowering  plant  in  relation  to  its 
environment.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory period  each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Cook. 

2.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  relationships 
of  lower  plant  groups,  with  the  principles  of  classification  and  the 
identification  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Two  lectures,  one  recita- 
tion, and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Second  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Cook. 

Biology  1  and  2  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

3.  General  Zoology.  Detailed  stud}'  of  the  frog  with  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  zoology  and  their  human  application.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Whiting. 

4).  General  Zoology.  A  study  of  types  representing  the  princi- 
pal classes  of  invertebrate  animals.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Whiting. 

Biology  3  and  4  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

5.  Hygiene.  Problems  of  personal  and  community  hygiene,  includ- 
ing body  mechanics,  nutrition,  respiration,  glandular  regulation,  com- 
municable diseases,  first  aid,  community  and  public  health  problems. 
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Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Whiting. 

6.  Nature  Study.  A  study  of  plants  and  animals  of  Pennsylvania 
with  emphasis  on  identification  and  distribution,  designed  primarily 
for  students  planning  to  teach  nature  study  or  biology  in  elementary 
or  high  schools.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period 
each  week.  Field  trips  will  be  substituted  occasionally  for  laboratory 
work.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Cook. 

Biology  5  and  6  fulfill  the  science  requirement  if  student  has  had 
one  year  of  biology  in  secondary  school. 

101.  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

102.  Plant  Anatomy.  Detailed  study  of  the  internal  structure 
and  development  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

103.  Histology.  Training  in  preparation  of  microscope  slides 
and  study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and 
2,  or  3  and  4.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  P'irst  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Whiting,  Miss  Cook. 

104.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
embryos  of  the  frog,  the  chick,  and  the  pig.  Prerequisite:  Biology  3 
and  4.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Whiting. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  characteristics  of  yeasts, 
molds,  and  bacteria,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  laboratory  tech- 
nique and  identification  of  bacteria.  Prerequisite :  One  year  of  chemi- 
cal or  biological  science.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  bacteria  in  air. 
water,  soil,  food,  and  disease,  with  their  relation  to  human  welfare 
in  the  household  and  in  certain  industries.  Prerequisite:  Biology  105. 
Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  or  a  field  tri]>  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 
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107.  Genetics.  Detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredi- 
ty. Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4.  Two  lectures  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Whiting. 

108.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  of  the  cat  combined  with 
discussion  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  a  series  of  typical  verte- 
brates. Prerequisite:  Biology  3  and  4.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Second  semester  (4).  Omitted  in  1936- 
1937. 

109.  Evolution  and  Paleontology.  A  study  of  the  evidences 
and  theories  of  plant  and  animal  evolution,  fossil  records,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  anthropology  and  heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2, 
or  3  and  4.  Three  lectures  or  two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory period   or   museum   trip   each  week.    First  semester    (3).    Mrs. 

DOUTT. 

110.  Eugenics  and  Euthenics.  Lectures  and  discussions  covei-- 
ing  the  problems  of  marriage  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
race.  Three  lectures  each  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Whiting. 

111.  Horticulture.  Principles  and  methods  of  autumn  and  win- 
ter home  gardening.  Prerequisite :  Biology  1  and  2,  or  5  and  6.  Two 
lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  garden  practice  each 
week.  First  semester  (4).  Miss  Cook. 

112.  Horticulture.  Principles  and  methods  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer gardening.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2,  or  5  and  6.  Two  lec- 
tures and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  garden  practice  each 
week.  Second  semester  (4).  Miss  Cook. 

113-114.  Biology  Seminar.  Intensive  study  in  some  restricted 
field  of  biological  research.  One  hour  each  week.  First  semester  (1), 
second  semester  (1).  Biology  Faculty. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  graduation, 
the  student  must  complete  the  courses  stipulated  below. 

A.  Natural  Science  Major.  This  major  is  recommended  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are: 
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1.  Two  years  each  of  two  of  the  following  sciences:  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology. 

2.  One  year  each  of  the  two  required  sciences  not  so  elected. 

3.  Biology  or  Chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter 
medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are  based 
on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating :  Chemis- 
try 1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  105-106,  Physics  3-4,  Biology  1-2, 
Biology  3-4,  Biology  108. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  requested  by 
the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires  to  enter.  For  this 
reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such  a  choice  before  her  junior 
year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor :    Earl  K.  Wallace,  Ph.D. 

Instructor:  Harry  G.  Thode,  Ph.D. 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  105, 
106,  111,  and  112  together  with  the  courses  from  other  departments 
in  fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for  graduation.  Additional 
required  courses  are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  candi- 
date wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows : 

a.  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109, 110,  courses  in  physics, 
biology,  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

b.  Industrial  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  lOT,  108,  109,  110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

c.  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  lOT,  108, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

d.  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work :  mathematics,  econom- 
ics, English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German,  and 
French. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  chemical  principles 
and  theories  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
elements  and  their  compounds. 
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The  recitation  and  laboratory  groups  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions ;  one  section  for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, and  the  other  for  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  chemistry 
in  preparatory  school.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period  each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Wallace. 

Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  study  of  theory  and 
laboratory  practice  involving  the  separation  and  detection  of  basic 
and  acidic  ions  and  radicals.  Theory  includes  mass  action,  electrolytic 
dissociation,  chemical  equilibria,  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions. 
Prerequisite :  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Thode. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis.  The  principles,  errors,  applications, 
and  representative  problems  for  acidimetry,  alkalimetry,  oxidation- 
reduction  and  volumetric  precipitation  determinations  will  be  studied. 
Prerequisite :  Chemistry  3.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Thode. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  brief  study  of  the  preparations,  re- 
actions, and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast 
between  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work :  quali- 
tative analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mixtures.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  five  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses  by  standard  methods  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
proteins,  etc.,  in  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite :  Chem- 
istry 4.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  foodstuffs  relative  to  body 
metabolism    and    requirements    for   normal   nutrition.    Experimental 
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study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of  animal  metabolism  in- 
cluding the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and  catabolic  products. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids, 
and  solutions.  Thermochemistry.  Chemical  kinetics.  Electrical  con- 
ductance. Atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4), 
second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Thode. 

111-112.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chem- 
istry. One  hour  a  week.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Faculty. 


ECONOMICS 

(See  Sociology  and  Economics) 

EDUCATION 

Professor:     James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D. 
Instructor:    Olive  O.  Harris,  B.S. 

Students  majoring  in  education  will  be  expected  to  take  in: 

Education :  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including 
Education  1-2,  3-4,  and  101-102. 

Psychology:  Psychology  1-2,  and  101-102. 

Other  fields :  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  academic  fields. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 
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3-4.  Elementary  Education. 

a.  Teaching  and  learning  in  the  elementary  school :  An  analysis 
of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the  whole  child 
and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice  (2).  Mrs.  Harris. 

b.  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  (2).  Mrs.  Harris. 

c.  Teaching  the  language  arts :  The  application  of  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis 
on  experience  as  the  approach  to  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
spoken  English  (2).  Mrs.  Harris. 

5-6.  History  of  Education.  (A  Reading  Course)  Education  as 
a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin  of  modern 
problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Contributions  of 
the  various  nations  ;  relationship  between  the  political  and  educational 
development.  Conference  method.  By  special  arrangement  with  in- 
structor. Limited  to  six  students.  First  semester  (3),  or  second  semes- 
ter (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  During  the  first 
semester,  the  student  serves  each  day  as  teaching  assistant  in  her 
elected  major,  in  one  of  the  available  nearby  public  schools,  at  first 
only  preparing  the  regular  class  assignments  and  assisting  in  minor 
teaching  details,  later  working  into  the  routine  of  marking  tests  and 
dail}'  written  work,  helping  individual  pupils  and  groups  of  pupils 
with  extra  work,  and  finally,  after  some  three  or  four  weeks  of  ob- 
servation, she  teaches  the  class.  The  student  follows  the  line  set  forth 
by  the  regular  teacher,  and  is  directly  under  the  college  supervisor. 
In  addition,  the  student  participates  in  a  scheduled  one-hour  weekly 
conference  at  the  CoUege  with  the  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  Educa- 
tion 1  and  Psychology  2.  First  semester  (6).  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis  on  the  giving  of 
tests  and  on  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  considera- 
tion of  means  of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite: 
Education  1.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 
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104.  School.  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern  school 
system.  Plan  of  federal,  state,  and  local  educational  agencies  stressed. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  a  number  of  selected  schools.  Second  semester 
(3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

106.  Education  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of 
schools  and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lec- 
tures, reports.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teach- 
ers. Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extensive  contact  with  chil- 
dren. The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  readings  and 
followed  by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

110.  Visual-Sensory  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  The  State  course  of  study  will  be  fol- 
lowed. Topics:  research;  historical  background;  verbalism;  projec- 
tors, still  and  motion  pictures;  school  journeys;  object-specimen- 
models  ;  museum  procedure ;  pictorial  materials ;  photography ;  black- 
board-bulletin board  techniques ;  radio-vision ;  bibliography.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  hour  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Occasional  trips. 
Second  semester  (2).  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Spencer. 

111-112.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and 
forum  discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis 
on  current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and 
psychology.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Education 
Faculty. 

Requirements  for  Recommendation   for 
.  .  State  Certification 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school  certi- 
fication when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific  requirements 
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of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Students 
are  recommended  for  certification  for  elementary  school  teaching 
when  they  have  completed  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements 
for  the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teaching 
are:  Psychology  2,  Education  1  and  101,  with  six  other  semester 
hours  in  education,  including  special  methods  courses  (not  to  exceed 
three  hours),  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  In  addition  it  is 
necessary  to  have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each 
subject  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  fresh- 
man year.  Certification  for  the  elementary  school  necessitates  the 
completion  of  the  special  elementary  curriculum.  Students  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  music  should  consult  the  head  of  that  department 
during  the  freshman  year. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor:  Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D. 

r    Alta  a.  Robinson,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professors :  -S    *Mary  I.  Shamburger,  A.M. 
I      Eleanor  K.  Taylor,  A.M. 


Instructors : 


Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  Ph.D. 
Robert  X.  Graham,  A.M. 


Students  completing  their  major  in  English  Literature  under  the 
old  curriculum  will  be  required  to  take  in 

English:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including 
English  5-6  and  English  117-118.  These  courses  are  in  addition  to 
the  English  1-2  requirement.  English  5-6  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  English  literature. 


*On  leave  of  absence  1935-36 
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Students  majoring  in  English  Composition  will  be  expected  to  take 
in 

English:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  composition 
and  English  5-6  and  117-118. 

Students  majoring  in  English  Literature  or  in  English  Composi- 
tion will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation,  and  election 
of  courses  in  science,  history,  languages,  philosophy  and  other  depart- 
ments. These  will  vary  with  individual  interest,  but  election  is  to  be 
made  onl}^  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

For  tJiose  who  are  completing  their  course  under  the  new  curricu- 
lum the  requirement  zvill  be  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  in  the  Upper 
Division,  of  which  tzao  year-courses  must  be  in  English  literature. 

1-2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  course  designed  for  freshmen 
and  required  of  those  who  have  not  given  evidence  of  special  com- 
petence in  the  English  placement  test.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  clear 
and  correct  expression  in  writing.  Reading  of  various  types  of  litera- 
ture to  stimulate  thought  and  to  furnish  examples  of  craftsmanship. 
Writing  of  themes,  short  and  long,  on  subjects  of  personal  experience, 
explanation  of  ideas,  and  critical  comment.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Shupp. 

Students  who  do  not  make  at  least  a  grade  of  C  in  this  course 
must  carry  one  semester  of  remedial  work  in  English  during  the 
Sophomore  year. 

3-4.  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Writing. 

a.  Studies  in  various  types  of  description. 

b.  Studies  in  various  types  of  narration. 

First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  con- 
sulted before  election  of  this  course.  Miss  Robinson. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Readings  and  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  English  literature,  with  classroom  discussion 
of  representative  works  illustrative  of  different  varieties  and  periods 
of  English  literature.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  English  literature. 
Primarily  for  sophomores;  open  to  Freshmen.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 
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101-102.  Play  Writing. 

a.  Study  of  the  main  principles  of  plaA^  writing. 

b.  Writing  of  original  one-act  plays.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  consulted  before  election  of 
this  course.  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

103-104.  Essay  Writing.  Studies  in  exposition  leading  to  the 
construction  of  various  types  of  the  essa}'.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  consulted  before  election  of  this 
course.  Miss  Robinson. 

105-106,  Short  Story  Writing.  The  short  story  considered  as 
an  art,  a  technique,  and  a  reflection  of  modern  life.  Conducted  by 
means  of  private  conference  and  class  discussion.  Writing  of  original 
stories.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Instructor  should 
be  consulted  before  election  of  this  course.  Miss  Robinson. 

107-108.  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique  of 
news  story  writing,  with  special  emphasis  on  newspaper  style.  Second 
semester  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  editing  processes  in  newspaper 
work:  typography,  headline  writing,  copyreading,  proofreading,  and 
makeup.  Practical  class  and  written  assignments.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  consulted  before  election 
to  this  course.  Mr.  Graham. 

109-110.  Nineteenth  Centt'ry  Prose.  Studies  in  the  works  of 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  Huxley.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
reports.  Prerequisites:  Englisli  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3).  Miss  Taylor. 

111-112.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Studies  in  the  art  and 
thought  of  the  chief  British  Poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dis- 
cussions and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Shamburger. 

113-114.  The  History  of  the  English  Drama.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  The 
Elizabethan  drama  and  contemporary  tendencies  are  emphasized. 
Extensive  readings,  lectures,  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  English  5-6. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 
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115-116.  Thk  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English 
fiction.  Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  Pre- 
requisite: English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

117.  Mediaeval  Liteeature.  This  course  deals  with  representa- 
tive epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  mediaeval  times ;  with  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose,  and  Reynard  the  Fox ;  and  with  the  metrical  romances  of 
England.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  together  with  musical  recitals 
illustrating  the  influence  of  mediaeval  legend  upon  Wagner  and 
others.  Prerequisite:  English  5-6.  Required  of  all  students  majoring 
in  English.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Robinson. 

118.  Chaucer.  Select  readings  with  study  of  language  and  po- 
etical forms.  Lectures  on  Chaucer's  life  and  works,  and  on  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors  in  English  literature.  Pre- 
requisite: English  117.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  English. 
Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Robinson. 

119-120.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  A  general 
survey  of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day. 
Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussions,  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1936-1937. 

123-124.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Study  of  the  tem- 
per, prevailing  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  time  as  shown  in 
the  work  of  its  eminent  writers.  Particular  emphasis  on  Swift,  Pope, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan.  Prerequisite:  English  5-6.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Taylor. 

125-126.  Literary  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  some  consideration  of  the  history 
of  critical  literature.  Open  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  to 
seniors  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  literary  studies.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 
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127-128.  Current  English.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  of  today  designed  to  show  its  structure  and  its  resources 
as  a  medium  of  expression.  Discussion  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Associate  Professor :   Jeanne  Butler,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor:  Marion  Griggs,  Ph.D. 

Students  majoring  in  modern  languages  will  be  required  to  take  in 
Modern    language:    A    minimum    of    four    year-courses    in    the 
language  chosen  as  the  major  language. 

Other  fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see  page  22), 
and  courses  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology 
or  philosophy.  A  second  language  is  recommended.  The  head  of  the 
department  should  be  consulted  before  elections  are  made. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Modified  direct  method.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  had  no  French,  or  one  year  of 
high  school  French.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Griggs. 

3-4.  Short  Story.  Reading  of  representative  short  story  writers. 
History  of  French  civilization.  Composition  and  conversation.  Open 
to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of  French  at  en- 
trance or  who  have  taken  French  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Geographical  and  historical 
background.  Great  steps  in  French  civilization  leading  to  modern 
time.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Illustrative  reading  in  French 
and  English.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Butler. 

107-108.  Classical  French.  History  of  French  literature 
through  the  seventeenth  century.  Critical  study  of  Racine,  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Resumes  and  composition.  Prerequisite: 
French  3-4  or  French  5-6  or  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 
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109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Literary 
and  social  aspects  of  the  eighteenth  centur3^  Special  emphasis  on  the 
philosophers.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Butler. 

111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary 
and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Critical  study  of  repre- 
sentative writers.  Poetry,  drama,  novel,  and  criticism.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Butler. 

113-114.  Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Their  development  and  modern 
tendencies.  Lectures,  quizzes,  extensive  readings  conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (3),  sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Development  and  tendencies.  Ex- 
tensive readings  in  French,  oral  reports  in  French.  Special  emphasis 
on  Proust,  Gide,  Jules  Romains  and  other  post-war  novelists.  Pre- 
requisite: French  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

118.  Methods  Course.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  recommended  to 
teach  French.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  Second  semester  (1). 
Miss  Griggs. 

119-120.  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  se- 
mester (2),  second  semester  (2).  Mrs.  Butler. 

121-122.  Advanced  Composition.  Advanced  composition  and 
grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (2), 
second  semester  (2).  Mrs.  Bt^tler. 


GEOLOGY 

Instructor:  Harry  G.  Thode,  Ph.D. 

1.   Fundamentals  of  Geography.    A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes,  including  the  relation  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
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Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  Historical  Geology.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants. Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  or  field  trip  a  week.  Second  semester  (3). 

The  Fundamentals  of  Geography  and  Historical  Geology  consti- 
tute a  year's  course  open  to  students  in  fulfillment  of  one  year  of  the 
science  requirement. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Instructor:  Elizabeth  Piel,  A.M. 

For  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  modern  languages,  see  page  39. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Fundamentals  of  Geraian  grammar, 
introduction  to  reading,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  do  not  present  German  at  entrance.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  and  continued  study  of 
grammar,  and  its  application  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern 
German  literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German,  with 
assigned  readings  in  the  student's  major  field.  Written  and  oral  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3). 

5-6.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  A  survey  of  Ger- 
man literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period.  A  critical  study  of  Lessing, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Reading  of  plays.  Reports.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 3-4!.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936- 
1937. 

107.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Reports  and 
discussions.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  dis- 
cussions. Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  Second  semester  (3). 
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109-110.  Advanced  Geeman.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar ;  compositions  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions 
in  German.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

111-112.  Seminar  in  Geeman  Liteeatuee.  Individual  work. 
First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor :     Lauea  C.  Geeen,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor :   Nita  L.  Butlee,  Ph.D. 

Requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the  classics  are  stated  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  Department. 

1-2.  Elementaey  Geeek.  Grammar,  composition.  Xenophon: 
selections  from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  An  additional  hour  of  sight 
translation  is  advised  for  the  second  semester.  Miss  Geeen. 

3-4.  Homee  and  Plato.  Homer:  Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  Plato:  Apology  and  Crito.  Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2  or 
equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Geeen. 

5-6.  Classical  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  based  upon  the  literature  of  the  classical 
period.  Open  to  all  students.  A  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
is    not    required.    First    semester    (3),    second    semester    (3).    Miss 

BUTLEE. 

101.  Geeek  Teagedy.  The  intensive  study  of  one  play  each  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides.  Prerequisite:  Greek  3-4  or  equiva- 
lent. First  semester  (3).  Miss  Geeen. 

102.  Heeodottts  and  the  Attic  Oeatoes.  Prerequisite:  Greek 
3-4  or  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Geeen. 

104.  Aechaeology  of  Ancient  Geeece.  Early  civilization  of 
the  Aegean ;  Greek  art  of  the  historic  period ;  reports  on  recent  ex- 
cavations. Open  to  students  in  classical  department  and  others  who 
have  completed  Greek  5-6.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Butlee. 

Note:  The  attention  of  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  called  to  the 
course  in  ancient  history:  Historv  105,  106. 


HISTORY  43. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Professor:  Anna  L.  Evans,  Ph.D. 


^1 


..,._»  ,  Laberta  Dysart,  A.m. 

Assistant  Proiessors:     <  „  x    tut  *  t»*^ 

Effie  L.  Walker,  A.M. 


Students  majoring  in  history  and  political  science  will  be  expected 
to  take  in 

History :  Twenty-four  hours,  and  twelve  hours  either  in  history 
or  in  approved  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  or  in  correlated  subjects 
such  as  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  selection  depending  chiefly 
upon  previous  preparation  and  end  in  view. 

Other  fields:  A  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German 
is  strongly  recommended. 

1-2.  Introductory  Course.  A  short  history  of  civilization,  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  ideals  and  movements  of  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  Europe,  followed  by  the  study  of  current  problems  in 
international  affairs,  and  a  study  of  the  Great  War  and  Post-war 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  played  by  the  United  States. 
Recommended  for  freshman  year.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  history 
unless  excused  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Dysart. 

3-4.  History  of  the  United  States.  The  main  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  with  emphasis  upon  social 
and  economic  factors  and  upon  international  relations,  as  well  as 
upon  the  purely  political  development.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

5-6.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Tudors  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3).  Miss  Evans. 

7-8.  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  European  History.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  move- 
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merits  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empii^e  to  1789.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

9.  American  Government.  The  national  Government.  Theories 
of  the  origin,  structure  and  functions  of  the  federal  government.  Not 
open  to  Freshmen.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

10.  American  Government.  State,  Local,  and  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. Prerequisite:  History  9.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

101-102.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  Renais- 
sance in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  special 
reference  to  Italy  and  to  the  literature  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

103.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social  and  cultural  his- 
tory of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  1870.  Prerequisite:  His- 
tory 1-2.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

104.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural, 
scientific,  and  economic  movements ;  the  expansion  of  Europe ;  the 
World  War  and  the  countries  after  the  War.  Prerequisite:  History 
1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

105.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States.  A 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient  Near 
East,  followed  b}^  a  surve}'^  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments among  the  Greeks.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  se- 
mester (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

106.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  Rome 
to  a  world  power  and  the  decline  of  that  power ;  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  cultural  developments  in  the  Roman  state.  Prerequisite : 
History  1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

107-108.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Pekiod.  The 
conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The  progress 
and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  The  rise 
of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  cliangcs,  and  the 
permanent  results  of  the  period.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 
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109-110.  Recent  American  History,  1865-1930.  Political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  factors  which  have  influenced  the  history  of  the 
period,  with  emphasis  on  biography.  Open  to  history  majors,  and 
others  by  special  permission.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Walker. 

111.  Seminar  in  Historiography  and  Method.  The  principles 
of  historical  criticism  and  interpretation,  with  a  study  of  the  great 
historians  and  the  writing  of  history  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
The  modern  trend  in  textbooks,  the  teaching  of  histor}^,  and  the  use 
of  source  material.  Open  to  history  majors,  and  to  others  by  special 
permission.  Two  hours  of  class  work,  and  one  for  individual  confer- 
ences. An  extra  hour  for  students  doing  a  piece  of  original  research 
on  lines  marked  out  b}'^  the  course.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Evans. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar. Reading  of  simple  texts  dealing  with  Italian  civilization.  Con- 
versation based  upon  texts  read.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  litera- 
ture and  of  selected  comedies  of  Goldoni.  Continued  study  of  syntax, 
composition,  and  conversation.  Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  its  equiva- 
lent. First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor :    Laura  C.  Green,  A.M. 
Associate  Professor :    Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Students  in  the  Latin  Department  may  major  in  Latin,  or  in  Latin 
and  Greek  combined.  Such  students  will  be  expected  to  elect  courses 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  appropriate  sequence  under  the  guidance  of 
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the  head  of  the  department.  The  number  of  such  courses  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  units  in  Latin  presented  for  entrance. 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  alone  is  required  to  take  Greek  5-6 
and  one  course  in  Latin  composition. 

Other  fields:  History  105-106.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  majoring  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Students  electing  Greek  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
with  regard  to  the  courses  offered. 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  CiCEEO,  OR  Vergil  and  Ovid.  Open  to  students  who  present 
two  or  three  years  of  Latin  for  entrance,  or  Latin  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Cicero:  selections  from  the  letters, 
De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.  Livy:  selections  from  books  I,  XXI. 
Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to  students  who  present  four  units 
of  Latin  or  who  have  completed  Latin  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Green. 

7.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Selected  plays.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  comedy.  Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Butler. 

8.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Miss  Butler. 

101.  Tacitus,  Juvenal.  A  study  of  Roman  society  under  the 
early  empire.  Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1936-1937. 

102.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid.  A  study  of  Roman 
lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Greek  models.  Pre- 
requisite: Latin  3-4.  Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

103.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Open  to  fdl 
students.  First  semester  (2).  Miss  Butler. 
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104.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Open  to  all  students.  Second 
semester  (2).  Miss  Butlee. 

105-106.  Latin  Selections.  A  translation  course  offering  read- 
ings from  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  Martial,  illustrative  of  Roman  mythology, 
topography,  and  life.  (Supplementary  to  Latin  107-8.)  Prerequisite: 
Latin  101-2.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Green. 

107.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Latin.  A  study  of  aims  and 
objectives,  of  methods  and  text-books ;  organization  of  units  of  sub- 
ject matter ;  rapid  reading  of  authors  usually  read  in  secondary 
schools  with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  First  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

108.  Vergil.  Selections  from  Aeneid  VII-XII  and  from  the  Bu- 
colics and  the  Georgics.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Green. 

109.  A  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Open  to  all  students.  A 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1936-1937. 

110.  Mediaeval  Latin.  A  study  of  selections  illustrating  the 
period  from  Cassiodorus  to  Roger  Bacon.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
survival  of  the  classical  tradition  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Designed  to 
supplement  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  pursuits  and  culture  of 
the  period  embraced  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Green. 

111-112.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  First  semester  (1), 
second  semester  (1).  Miss  Green. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor :  Helen  Calkins,  Ph.D. 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  in 
Mathematics:  Courses  1-2,  5-6,  101,  102,  103,  105,  106. 
Other  fields :  Physics  and  economics. 
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1-2.  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  unified 
course  in  the  essential  concepts  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
analytical  geometry.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3.  Elementary  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  recent 
methods  of  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation,  with  many  illus- 
trations taken  from  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology,  education  and 
economics  ;  numerical  computation ;  tabulation  ;  percentage  analysis ; 
averages ;  measures  of  dispersion ;  graphic  representation,  including 
logarithmetic  graphs  ;  errors  ;  correlation  ;  index  numbers  ;  empirical 
formulas ;  curve  fitting.  Miss  Calkins  with  the  assistance  of  the  al- 
lied departments.  First  semester  (3). 

4.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  Compound  interest  and  discount ; 
annuities  ;  amortization  and  sinking  funds  ;  valuation  of  bonds  ;  depre- 
ciation ;  life  insurance.  Pre-requisite,  Math.  1-2.  Second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A 
study  of  (1)  the  operations  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  al- 
gebraic and  ordinary  transcendental  function  and  (2)  their  applica- 
tions to  geometry  and  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

101.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  A 
study  of  the  properties  of  (1)  lines  and  conies  in  a  plane  and  (2) 
lines,  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 5-6.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

102.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Detriments.  A  course  based  on 
Dickson's  "Theory  of  Equations."  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6. 
Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1987. 

103.  Fundamental  Concepts  in  Modern  Mathematics.  A  study 
of  the  logical  foundations  of  modern  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  5-6.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-37. 

104*.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School. 
A  study  of  (1)  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  curriculum,  and  (2)  the  methods  of  classroom  procedure. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6.  Second  semester,  (3).  Omitted  in 
1936-1937. 

105.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Mathematics  5-6.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6.  First 
semester  (3). 
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106.  CoLXiEGE  Geometry.  A  second  course  in  plane  Euclidean 
geometry ;  geometric  constructions ;  properties  of  the  triangle ;  the 
Simson  line ;  transversals ;  harmonic  section ;  harmonic  properties  of 
circles ;  inversions ;  recent  geometry  of  the  triangle.  Prerequisite : 
Math.  5-6.  Second  semester  (3). 

107-108.  History  OF  Mathematics.  A  study  of  (1)  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  civilizations  to  the  science  of  elementary  math- 
ematics, and  (2)  the  historical  development  of  each  brancli.  Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  Second  semester  (2). 


MUSIC 

Professor :    Alice  Goodell,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor:   Helene  Welker,  A.B. 

r  Christine  Griggs  Maxwell,  Mus.B. 
Instructors:   <    Helen  Keil 

\^  Ralph  Lewando 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  tlu-ory  of  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music :  Forty-two  hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  Theory 
1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  101-102,  103-104,  in  addition  to  the  minhnum  re- 
quirements in  the  chosen  field  of  applied  music  which  are:  for  a  major 
in  organ  or  piano,  sixteen  hours  in  applied  music  in  the  chosen  field ; 
for  a  voice  major,  fourteen  hours  in  voice,  two  hours  in  piano,  and 
two  years'  membership  in  the  Glee  Club;  for  a  violin  major,  fourteen 
hours  in  violin  and  two  hours  in  piano.  A  student  doing  her  work  in 
applied  music  will  give  a  public  recital  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of 
study.  Exceptions  to  this  requirement  ma^^  be  made  in  individual 
cases. 

Students  majoring  in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music :  Thirty-four  hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  Theory 
1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  101-102,  103-104;  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in 
applied  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  be  advised  to 
take  in 
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Other  fields :  Courses  in  modern  languages,  English,  history,  psy- 
chology, science  and  education.  All  music  students  are  advised  to 
take  Physics  6.  Students  majoring  in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take 
eight  hours  in  closely  related  fields.  Elections  are  to  be  made  upon 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Applied  music  is  credited  on  the  basis  of  practice;  one  semester 
hour  is  given  for  three  hours  of  practice  a  week. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  will  be  allowed  sixteen  hours  in 
applied  music  toward  the  degree.  In  such  cases,  credit  for  applied 
music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory  courses.  Two  hours  of  ap- 
plied music  may  be  based  on  one  hour  of  theory.  Theory  1-2  is  re- 
quired. 

Class  lessons  are  given  in  piano  and  voice,  the  classes  meeting  for 
an  hour  once  a  week.  The  prerequisites  are  the  same  as  for  individ- 
ual lessons  if  credit  is  desired.  One  hour  of  credit  may  be  secured 
each  semester,  provided  the  above  requirements  of  practice  and 
theory  are  met. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music.  Ex- 
aminations for  these  will  be  given  during  the  second  week  of  the  first 
semester. 

New  students  desiring  to  secure  credit  for  applied  music  should 
arrange  with  the  head  of  the  department  for  an  examination  to  be 
given  during  registration  days  or  during  the  examination  period  be- 
tween semesters. 

Attendance  at  departmental  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students 
studying  in  the  department. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Music  Department  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  musical  training  preparatory  to  intensive  study  and  also 
to  provide  the  cultural  background  desirable  for  the  profession. 


THEORY 

1-2.  Harmony.  The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic  material: 
diatonic  chords,  chromatically  altered  chords,  non-harmonic  notes. 
Two-part  counterpoint.  Original  composition  in  the  smaller  homo- 
phonic  and  contrapuntal  forms.  Formal  and  harmonic  analysis  of 
representative    compositions.    Keyboard    harmony.    Prerequisite:    A 
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knowledge  of  notation  and  key  and  time  signatures.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Goodell. 

3-4.  Harmony.  The  theory  of  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
thirteenth,  and  further  study  of  chromatically  altered  chords.  Two- 
part  counterpoint  continued.  The  development  of  homophonic  form. 
Analysis  and  composition.  Keyboard  harmony.  Prerequisite:  Theory 
1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Goodell. 

5-6.  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.  Singing  of  melodies  with 
syllables,  letters  or  figures.  Melodic,  rhythmic  and  harmonic  dicta- 
tion. Class  meets  two  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite :  Theory  1-2  or  taken 
concurrently.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Miss  Goodell. 

7-8.  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training.  A  continuation  of  the 
elementary  course,  using  more  difficult  material.  Class  meets  two  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Theory  5-6.  First  semester  (1),  second  semes- 
ter (1).  Miss  Goodell. 

9-10.  Appreciation  of  Music.  The  study  of  music  from  the 
standpoint  of  liberal  culture.  Musical  compositions  most  frequently 
heard  over  the  radio  and  on  the  concert  stage  during  the  current  sea- 
son considered  from  the  standpoint  of  form,  instrumentation,  style 
of  composer,  and  period  of  musical  development.  Acquaintance  with 
masterpieces  through  the  use  of  scores  in  conjunction  with  victrola 
records.  First  semester  (2),  second  seemster  (2).  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

101-102.  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  three  and  four  parts.  In- 
ventions and  fugues  analyzed  and  composed.  Prerequisite:  Theory 
3-4.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Goodell. 

103-104.  History  of  Music.  A  general  survey  of  the  evolution  of 
music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  day,  in- 
cluding the  study  of  representative  composers,  schools,  forms,  instru- 
ments, etc.,  and  the  relation  of  changing  musical  fashions  to  a  chang- 
ing civilization.  Intelligent  familiarity  with  the  great  works  of  musical 
literature  is  stressed  as  a  means  to  a  deeper  understanding.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Welker. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Organ  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  development  of  a  facile  or- 
gan technique  and  the  performance  of  representative  compositions  of 
organ  literature.  The  training  of  church  and  concert  organists    All 
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organ  students  are  expected  to  play  for  the  chapel  or  vesper  services 
when  requested.   Miss  Goodell. 

Piano  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  mastery  of  the  essentials  of 
good  technique  including  tone,  phrasing,  pedaling,  etc.,  combined  with 
the  systematic  study  of  representative  works  from  the  classical, 
romantic,  and  modern  schools.  Students  are  admitted  in  all  degrees  of 
proficiency.  Instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Miss  Welker,  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

Violin,  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  violin  course  embraces  a 
progressive  procedure  of  study  adapted  to  the  actual  technical  and 
musical  needs  of  the  student,  and  the  application  of  study  material 
and  its  method  of  practice  conducive  to  definite  achievement  in  the 
playing  of  solo,  chamber,  and  orchestra  music  of  all  schools  of  com- 
position. Students  are  encouraged  to  study  the  viola  in  order  to  de- 
velop as  performers  and  participants  in  chamber  and  orchestral  music. 
Mr.  Lewando. 

Voice.  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
essentials  of  the  art  of  singing  from  the  elementary  to  the  advanced 
grade,  stressing,  as  necessai-y  to  artistic  singing,  breath  control ;  cor- 
rect diction,  articulation,  and  intonation ;  vocal  and  physical  poise, 
rhythm  and  phrasing  in  interpretation.  Carefully  chosen  composi- 
tions from  song  literature  in  English,  German,  French  and  Italian 
of  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers.  Miss  Keil. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  The  History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Readings,  discussions, 
and  reports.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

3.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  with  exercises  in  application  and 
criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester 
(3). 

4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  the  theory  of  various  types  of  ethics 
together  with  discussion  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3). 
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5.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
philosophic  thinking  and  of  philosophic  problems  as  formulated  by 
contemporary  thinkers.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

6.  Readings  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Critical  reading  and 
discussion  of  selected  writings  by  living  or  recent  thinkers.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Philosophy  5. 
Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Instructor:  Helen  G.  Errett,  A.B. 

Assistant:  Mary  H.  Kolb,  A.B. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Students  who  pass  the  motor  ability  test  at  the  beginning  of  the 
freshman  year  may  choose  any  of  the  following  required  courses: 
gymnastics ;  sports ;  rhythmic,  folk,  or  tap  dancing. 

First-year  students  are  required  to  attend  the  hygiene  lectures 
given  once  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, and  students  entering  from  other  colleges.  The  examining 
physician  recommends  to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education 
which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  her. 

Inter-class  competitive  athletics  are  arranged  by  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation under  the  supervision  of  the  physical  education  department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  Required 
of  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (2). 

3-4.  Advanced  Physical  Education.  Required  of  sophomores. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

5-6a.  Elementary'  Dancing.  Open  to  sophomores  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Physical  Education  3-4.  First  semester  (2),  second  semes- 
ter (2). 

5-6b.  Elementary  Dancing.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester 
(1),  second  semester  (1). 
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7-8,  Inteemediate  Dancing.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education 
5-6.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 

9.  Methods.  Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  health  educa- 
tion, health  service  and  physical  education  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  First  semester  (2). 

10.  Plays  and  Games.  A  study  of  games  and  folk  dances  which 
will  be  found  practical  in  social  service  and  playground  work,  also 
for  recreational  leaders  in  summer  camps.  Open  to  all  students.  Rec- 
ommended for  students  of  elementary  education.  Second  semester  (2). 

11-12.  Individual  Gymnastics.  Required  of  all  students  unable 
to  take  Physical  Education  1-2  or  3-4.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2). 

13-14.  Advanced  Physical  Education.  Tennis,  badminton,  arch- 
ery, tap  dancing,  horseback  riding,  rifle,  golf,  swimming.  Open  to 
sophomores  as  a  substitute  for  Physical  Education  3-4.  The  instruc- 
tor must  be  consulted  before  election  of  this  course.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  horseback  riding,  rifle,  and  swimming. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Geology) 

PHYSICS 

Instructor:  W.  W.  Mutch,  A.M. 

1-2.  Descriptive  Physics.  A  broad  general  course  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Applications  to  every- 
day life  are  emphasized.  The  basic  ideas  of  classical  physics  are 
studied  with  some  applications  to  related  subjects,  and  some  of  the 
aspects  of  modern  physics  are  considered.  Two  lectures,  one  recita- 
tion, and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3), 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechan- 
ics, heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity,  sound,  and  light ;  intro- 
duction to  modern  physics.  Science  majors  electing  ph3fsics  will  take 
this  course.  Two  lectures,  one  or  two  recitations,  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3)  or  (4),  second  semes- 
ter (3)  or  (4), 
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5.  Light.  Principles  and  applications  of  optics,  color,  photometry, 
direct  and  indirect  lighting,  stage,  home  and  industrial  lighting.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

6.  Sound.  Principles  of  sound,  applications  relating  to  music, 
speech,  and  architecture  of  buildings.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

111-112.  Advanced  Physics.  A  conference  course  open  only  to 
those  showing  proficiency  in  physical  science.  The  instructor  must  be 
consulted  before  election  of  this  course.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor :   James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D. 
Instructor :  Dorothy  M.  Andrew,  Ph.D, 

Students  majoring  in  Psychology  will  be  expected  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing sequence  of  courses : 

Psychology:  Courses  1,  2,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108.  Psy- 
chology 105-106,  Readings  in  Psychology,  is  a  required  two  semester 
course  for  major  students,  and  for  this  group  consists  of  readings 
and  practice  in  individual  mental  testing  and  in  general  clinical 
practice. 

Other  required  courses: 

Introduction  to  Education  (Education  1). 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (Education  102). 

Statistics  (Mathematics  3). 

To  fulfill  requirements  for  graduation,  it  is  recommended  that 
major  students  in  psychology  select  courses  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups : 

Biology:  General  Zoology,  Genetics,  Hygiene,  Eugenics  and 
Euthenics. 
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Social  Studies:  Economics  1-2,  Labor  Problems,  Social  Control, 
Crime  and  its  Social  Treatment,  Educational  Sociology,  Political 
Science. 

Mathematics  and  Philosophy :  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Analysis,  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  The  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

1.  General,  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
human  behavior; — nervous  system,  drives,  learning,  attention,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  and  abnormal  behavior.  Prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  the  department.  Open  to  Sophs.,  Jrs.,  Srs.,  and  Freshmen 
by  Special  Permission — First  semester  (3). 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Contributions  of  psychology  to 
education ;  Statistical  techniques,  basic  principles  of  measurement ; 
Interest,  attitude,  aptitude,  achievement,  personality  measurement ; 
learning,  motivation ;  importance  of  individual  differences,  the  intel- 
lectually gifted,  the  sub-normal,  and  the  maladjusted  child.  Open  to 
Sophs.,  Jrs.,  Srs.,  and  Freshmen  by  Special  Permission.  Prerequisite : 
Psychology  1.  Second  semester  (3). 

101.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  behavior; 
motor  abilities,  emotions,  intelligence,  language,  concepts,  social  be- 
havior, learning  and  character  formation.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
First  semester  (3). 

102.  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Historj'  of 
abnormal  psychology  and  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement ;  Causes, 
s^J^mptoms,  and  treatment  of  organic  and  functional  mental  disorders, 
and  of  the  neuroses  and  psychoses ;  Therapy ; — medical,  psychoana- 
lytic, and  occupational.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semes- 
ter (3). 

103.  Psychology  in  Personnel  Work.  General  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel and  guidance  procedure.  Selection  and  placement.  An  evalua- 
tion of  techniques  available  to  vocational  counsellors  and  personnel 
managers ;  special  ability  and  proficiency  tests,  rating  scales,  interest, 
attitude,  and  personalit}''  scales ;  the  interview  and  letters  of  applica- 
tion. Occupational  trends,  the  occupational  hierarchy,  and  require- 
ments for  success.  A  consideration  of  labor  turnover,  wages,  and  in- 
centives. Factors  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  vocation.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 
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104.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  relationships  arising  from 
interacting  individuals ;  inherited  traits  and  maturation,  drive,  atti- 
tudes, habit,  imitation,  suggestion  and  suggestability,  psychology  of 
leadership,  and  the  importance  of  age  and  sex  as  factors  in  social  ad- 
justment. Prerequisite:  Psycholog}'  1.  Second  semester  (3). 

105-106.  Readings  in  Psychology'.  For  students  interested  in  a 
particular  field  in  psychological  literature  or  in  particular  problems 
which  overlap  psj'^chology.  Conference  method.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 1 ;  six  additional  credits  in  psychology,  and  special  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  First  semester  (3)  or  second  semester  (3). 

107-108.  Research  in  Psychology^.  Minor  original  investigations. 
Conference  method.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  1 ;  six  additional  credits 
in  psychology  and  special  permission  of  instructor.  First  semester 
(3)  or  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
Instructor :    Ethel  Tilley,  A.M. 

1.  Survey'  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bible.  The  story  of  the 
writing  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Each  book  will  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics 
for  independent  research.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
First  semester  (3). 

2.  Comparative  Religion.  A  study  of  the  religions  of  mankind 
historically  and  comparatively'.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Second  semester  (3). 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Instructor:  Oma  Thompson,  A.B. 

1-2.  Typewriting.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a 
working  knowledge  of  typewriting  for  personal  needs.  Instruction  will 
be  given  in  the  technique  of  operating  the  machine,  the  arrangement 
of  business  letters  and  manuscripts,  and  the  use  of  the  mimeograph. 
Not  open  to  Freshmen.  No  credit. 

101-102.  Stenography.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand  and  the  development  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.  Designed  for  students  who 
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desire  to  fit  themselves  for  secretarial  work,  using  their  liberal  arts 
training  as  a  background.  Theory  accompanied  by  dictation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  course.  Office  practice.  Six  hours  recitation 
weekly.  Three  hours  credit  a  semester.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

(See  Sociology  and  Economics) 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Assistant  Professor:  Edward  W.  Montgomery,  Ph.D. 
Instructor :  Dorothy  A.  Shields,  A.M. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  economics  must  have  not  less 
than  30  semester  hours  in  the  social  studies,  of  which  not  less  than  18 
semester  hours  must  be  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Econom- 
ics. The  18  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Eco- 
nomics must  include  Sociology  1,  2,  and  108,  and  Economics  1-2, 
and  in  the  total  of  30  hours  there  must  be  included  Mathematics  3. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  idea  of  a  scientific  study  of  social  phenom- 
ena, to  familiarize  her  with  the  more  important  sociological  concepts, 
and  to  describe  the  more  important  characteristics  of  contemporary 
society.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

2.  Social  Problems.  An  analysis  of  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems from  the  points  of  view  of  extent  and  importance,  causes,  and 
possibilities  of  correction.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

101.  Poverty.  A  study  of  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of 
poverty,  and  an  analysis  of  social  work  and  of  various  proposals  for 
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social  reform  as  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  First 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

102.  Child  Welfare.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  needy  children 
— dependency,  neglect,  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  behavior  and 
personality  problems,  and  child  labor — with  particular  emphasis  on 
contemporary  child  welfare  programs.  Second  semester  (3).  Ma. 
Montgomery. 

103.  The  City.  This  course  covers  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  mod- 
ern cities,  the  ecology  of  the  modern  city,  urban  institutions  and  social 
organization,  social  disorganization,  and  personality  adjustment  in 
the  modern  city.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

104.  Population  Problems.  Early  population  theories  and  prac- 
tices ;  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  density  of  popula- 
tion; consequences  of  differential  rates  of  growth  and  of  differences 
in  the  density  of  population ;  the  composition  of  the  population ;  fac- 
tors affecting  the  quality  of  the  population.  Second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

105.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  A  study  of  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency,  police  and  court  systems,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  probation  and  parole,  and  methods  of  preventing  delin- 
quency. First  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

106.  Social  Legislation.  A  comparative  study  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  particularly  in  regard  to  re- 
lief, social  security,  minimum  wages,  and  public  works.  Second  semes- 
ter (3).   Miss  Shields. 

108.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  family  in  different 
societies.  Social,  economic  and  other  factors  affecting  family  relation- 
ships, with  particular  reference  to  contemporary  trends  and  prob- 
lems. Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

109.  Social  Control.  A  study  of  mores,  religion,  propaganda, 
advertising,  education,  and  other  devices  out  of  which  uniformities  in 
behavior  and  thinking  develop  and  by  means  of  which  conformity  to 
social  codes  is  secured.  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 
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ECONOMICS 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  economic  production  and  an  analysis  of  demand, 
supply,  price,  money,  banking,  foreign  exchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  methods  of  economic  regula- 
tion and  control  and  problems  of  social  reorganization.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

3.  The  Consumer  in  Modern  Society.  This  course  is  built  on 
the  practical  need  of  preparing  students  to  become  intelligent  con- 
sumers. Appreciation  and  mastery  of  the  technique  of  making  wise 
choices  are  emphasized  through  study  and  analysis  of  consumers' 
problems.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

101.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  workers 
with  one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the  State.  A  stud}^  of  labor 
organizations,  personnel  work  and  labor  legislation.  First  semester 
(3).    Miss  Shields. 

102.  Contemporary  Economic  Problems.  A  description  and 
analysis  of  recent  economic,  political  and  social  problems  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  have  arisen. 
Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Instructor:  Marjorie  F.  Kimball,  A.M.* 
Part-time  Instructor:  Alma  Provini,  A.M. 
Part-time  Instructor:  Amelia  Cangi,  A.M. 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  modern  languages  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment. 


*On  leave  of  absence   1935-36 
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All  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish  as  far  as  feasible.  In  all  these 
courses  Castilian  Spanish  will  be  emphasized.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  different  phonetics  of  South  American  Spanish. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Stud}'  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar. Reading  of  easy  texts  dealing  with  Hispanic  civilization.  Con- 
versation based  upon  texts  read.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no 
Spanish,  or  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish.  First  semester  (3),  sec- 
ond semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  litera- 
ture, particularly  representative  short  stories  and  novels.  Study  of 
syntax,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have 
presented  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at  entrance  or  who  have  taken 
Spanish  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Study  of  syn- 
tax, translation  of  connected  passages,  free  composition,  conversa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Spanish  3-4.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
THROUGH  THE  GoLDEN  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Pica- 
resque novel.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
3-4  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Golden 
Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Literary  and  social  aspects  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama.  Collat- 
eral readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

111-112.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Intensive 
study  of  the  Spanish  theater  of  this  period.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936- 
1937. 
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113-114.  The  MoDEEN  Spanish  Novel.  Its  development  and  ten- 
dencies. Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

115-116.  The  Spanish  American  Novel.  Study  of  the  leading 
fiction  writers  of  Spanish  America.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1936-1937. 

SPEECH 

Professor:    Vanda  E.  Kerst 
Assistant  Professor :  Margaret  Robb,  A.M. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

Speech:    A  minimum   of   thirty-two   semester  hours,  including 
Speech  3-4  and  7-8. 

Other    fields:     Two    year-courses    in    English    Literature,    and 
Physical  Education  5-6  and  7-8. 

Arrangements  for  private  instruction  in  Speech  are  made  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course 
including  the  re-education  of  speech  habits ;  improvement  of  every- 
day speech ;  practice  in  public  speaking ;  interpretation  of  different 
forms  of  literature ;  and  the  study  of  phonetics.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  Lower  Division  who  have  not  passed  the  achievement  test. 
First  semester  (8),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst,  Miss  Robb. 

3-4.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature  through 
reading  it  aloud.  It  includes  the  interpretation  of  various  forms  of 
literature:   poetry,   prose,  and   the   drama,   also  training  in  choral 
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speaking.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  Speech  1-2.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst. 

5-6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  The  study  of  clear,  orderly, 
and  sound  presentation  of  argument;  practice  in  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  debate.  Students  who  have  completed  this  course  may 
register  for  the  second  semester  of  a  following  year,  with  a  three  hour 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  RoBB. 

7-8.  Voice  and  Speech.  Study  of  the  mechanics  of  speech;  the 
problems  of  speech  correction,  emphasizing  the  accurate  diagnosis 
and  effective  treatment  of  all  ordinary  speech  defects ;  phonetics  of 
English,  ear-training,  pronunciation,  and  intonation.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Kerst. 

9-10.  Choral  Speaking.  Unison  reading  of  poetry  and  prose  for 
greater  enjoyment  and  appreciation;  to  enhance  expressiveness,  car- 
rying power  and  intelligibility,  and  make  native  rhythms  effective ;  to 
develop  certain  speech  abilities  and  skills ;  to  attain  delicacy  and  pre- 
cision of  articulation,  resonance,  range  and  flexibility  of  voice,  as  well 
as  perfect  timing ;  training  for  directing  choral  speaking.  First  semes- 
ter (1),  second  semester  (1).  Miss  Kerst. 

101-102.  Play  Production.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in 
acting  and  stagecraft ;  practice  in  designing  and  executing  settings 
and  costumes ;  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Two  recitations  and 
four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee  ten  dollars  a  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  RoBB. 

103-104).  Study  of  the  Drama.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the 
theatre  and  dramatic  literature  from  their  beginnings  to  the  present 
time.  A  survey  course  emphasizing  in  all  different  periods  and  nation- 
alities, the  play,  the  playwright,  the  physical  theatre,  the  audience. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1936-1937. 
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105.  Children's  Liteeatuee.  Story  telling,  creative  dramatiza- 
tion, and  a  study  of  source  material.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First 
semester  (3).  Miss  Robb. 

106.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Secondaey  Schools.  A 
study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  speech  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  methods  and  classroom  procedure. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Robb. 
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General  Information 

LOCATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

THE  College  is  approximately  a  mile  and  half  from  the  East  Lib- 
erty railway  station,  one  of  the  suburban  stops  for  all  fast  trains 
running  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  east.  Students  coming  from  the 
west  arrive  at  the  Union  station  and  can  reach  the  College  by  taxicab. 
The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  stations 
are  about  equally  distant. 

Street  cars,  numbers  73  and  76,  running  between  the  center  of  the 
city  and  the  East  End,  stop  at  College  Avenue,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  campus. 

BUILDINGS 

Berry  Hall,  the  administration  building,  was  acquired  as  a  part 
of  the  property  when  the  College  was  founded.  It  was  then  a  dignified 
and  spacious  family  residence.  It  has  been  remodeled  and  much  en- 
larged to  fit  it  for  college  purposes.  Its  wide  central  staircase  and 
hall,  high  ceilings,  and  fine  old  woodwork  create  an  atmosphere  of 
gracious  and  homelike  individuality  Avhich  the  College  desires  to 
maintain. 

Woodland  Hall,  a  modern,  fireproof  dormitory,  well  furnished, 
attractive  and  comfortable,  and  housing  100  students,  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  campus,  surrounded  by  trees  and  overlooking  the 
amphitheatre.  Additional  dormitory  space  is  provided  in  Stony  Cor- 
ners and  Broadview,  two  houses  adjoining  the  campus,  which  accom- 
modate twenty-five  students. 

James  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  was  opened  in  January  1932, 
and  provides  ample  accommodations  for  faculty  and  student  needs. 
There  is  free  access  to  the  book  collection  which  consists  of  16,000 
volumes,  supplemented  by  books  borrowed  from  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh.  During  the  academic  3'ear  the  library  is  open  eleven 
and  a  half  hours  week  days,  except  Saturday  when  it  is  open  in  the 
morning  only. 

Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  completed  in  January  1931, 
houses  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
psychology.  Each  department  has  laboratories,  preparation  rooms, 
offices,  and  lecture  rooms.   It  contains  a  large  science  library  and 
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seminar  room.  The  equipment  throughout  is  the  most  modern  and 
complete  obtainable. 

DiLwoRTH  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  has  lecture  rooms 
and  the  assembly  hall. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  modern  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Music  Hall  and  practice  rooms  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
the  Gymnasium  building. 

The  President's  Home,  adjacent  to  Woodland  Hall,  is  a  comfort- 
able residence,  and  being  on  the  campus  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  students. 

RESIDENCE 

Life  in  the  dormitory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege educational  program,  for  it  is  here  that  the  students  have  op- 
portunity to  practice  the  art  of  living  together.  Residents  of  the  dor- 
mitory are  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory 
social  conditions  in  the  house.  They  elect  their  own  officers  who  co- 
operate with  the  resident  hostess  and  with  the  administration  in  carry- 
ing out  the  ideals  for  the  promotion  of  their  academic  and  social  in- 
terests. 

The  drawing  rooms,  the  sun  parlor,  the  large  verandas,  the  cheerj' 
dining  room  with  small  tables  and  tastefully  served  meals,  all  blend  In 
with  the  life  of  the  dormitory  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  a  large 
home. 

Heat,  light  and  the  necessary'  furniture  are  provided  by  the  College. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  reserved  In  the  order  in  which  applica- 
tion for  them  is  received.  Returning  students  have  until  June  first  to 
reserve  the  rooms  they  wish  to  have;  after  that  time  rooms  are  as- 
signed to  entering  students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitory  is  required  of  all  students  who  do  not 
live  at  home.  Any  exception  to  this  regulation  must  be  granted  by 
the  Dean. 

Each  student  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the  dormi- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  taken  over  week-ends  unless 
special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Dean.  Students  wishing 
to  spend  a  week-end  away  from  the  College  at  any  place  other  than 
their  own  homes  are  requested  to  submit  to  the  Dean  their  parents' 
written  permission  for  this  privilege. 
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HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and  phys- 
ical examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of 
all  entering  students  and  sophomores.  These  examinations  are  given 
by  the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  a  physician, 
assisted  by  the  college  nurse.  Suggestions  are  made  which  give  each 
student  an  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  health  and  of 
how  personal  application  should  be  made.  Cooperation  in  carrying 
out  these  suggestions  is  expected  of  all  in  order  that  each  student 
may  enjoy  a  happ}^  and  healthful  life. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness  except 
those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require  the  services  of  a 
private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best 
of  medical  attention  is  always  available. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  Christian  in  its  ideals. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  it  is  now  non-denominational  and 
welcomes  students  of  every  faith. 

Students  in  residence  are  expected  to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  and  to  attend  the  informal  vesper  services  at  the  College  each 
Sunday  evening. 

Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  during  the  week  with  the  Thurs- 
day morning  assembly  in  charge  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  absences  from  these  exercises  is  permitted. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  emphasizes  social  life  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  makes  full  provision  for  varied  social  activities  ranging 
from  formal  receptions  to  the  most  informal  of  class  entertainments. 
A  number  of  dances,  teas,  and  other  social  functions  are  held  during 
the  year.  Hospitality  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women  students  in 
neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Resident  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents share  alike  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  register  at  the  College  on  Tuesday 
morning,  September  22.  Tuesday  afternoon,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day will  be  given  over  to  placement  tests,  and  to  brief  talks  by  the 
President,  Dean,  and  student  officers  to  acquaint  them  with  P.  C.  W. 
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traditions  and  ideals.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  during  these 
days  for  informal  social  gatherings  with  both  Faculty  and  students. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  this  introduction  to  the  college  year,  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  will  be  made  more  easily,  and  the  student  soon  will 
feel  herself  a  responsible  member  of  the  student  body. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Goveenment  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  organized  in  1909,  has  a 
large  part  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  student  life  and  in  direct- 
ing student  opinion.  Every  student  upon  registration  at  the  College 
automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  association.  Members  of  the 
Student  Government  Board  representing  all  four  classes  serve  on  the 
Faculty-Student  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  consider  questions  re- 
lating to  college  activities  and  policies  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Student  Executive  Board.  Student  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty-Student  Curriculum  Committee  are  appointed  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  Board  and  through  this  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  made  to  the  Faculty  relative  to  the  cur- 
riculum. The  association  contributes  half-tuition  scholarships  each 
year  to  two  deserving  members  of  the  student  body.  The  Student 
Government  Association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Student  Fed- 
eration of  America  and  sends  representatives  annually  to  national 
and  state  Student  Government  meetings.  Meetings  of  the  association 
are  held  each  week. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  an  active  place  in  the  life  of  the  students. 
Although  the  fundamental  idea  is  religious  the  field  is  not  merely 
confined  to  devotional  meetings  but  extends  through  every  phase  of 
a  student's  life.  The  association  cooperates  with  welfare  agencies  in 
the  city  and  contributes  to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work  at 
home  and  abroad.  Delegates  are  sent  to  intercollegiate  conferences 
and  an  active  part  is  taken  in  all  work  looking  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  religious  forces  of  the  college  life. 

The  Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association,  of  which  every  girl  in  College  is  a  mem- 
ber, offers  advantages  to  all  students.  Field  hockey,  archery,  rifle, 
horse-back    riding,    golf,    volltyba]].    basketball,    tennis,    track,    and 
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baseball  are  offered.  Arrangements  for  swimming  are  made  in  the 
fall.  Good  sportsmanship  and  "a  game  for  every  girl"  are  the  aims 
of  the  association.  Awards  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  college  year 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  athletics. 

The  Dramatic  Club 
The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study  of  pieces 
of  dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  culture,  and  the  oc- 
casional presentation  of  plays,  the  shorter  ones  being  given  before 
the  club  and  one  each  year  presented  before  the  public.  Try-outs  for 
membership  in  this  club  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

The  Glee  Club 
The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in 
voice.  The  club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its  services  at  college  af- 
fairs and  occasionally  in  the  city.  This  organization  has  a  large 
membership  and  its  work  is  much  valued  in  college  life.  All  students 
are  invited  to  try  out  for  membership  in  the  Glee  Club. 

Departmental  Clubs 
A  number  of  departments  in  the  College  have  organized  clubs  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom  by  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  special  topics  of  interest  and  importance  by  Fac- 
ulty, lecturers  and  students.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  are  held 
by  the  following  clubs,  representing  special  interests  of  the  depart- 
ments indicated: 

Omega — English 

Phi  Pi — Classical  languages 

Modern  Language  Club — Modern  languages 

Beta  Chi — ^Mathematics 

Lambda  Pi  Mu — Social  Service 

Mu  Sigma  Chi — Sciences 

Zeta  Kappa  Psi — Music 

International  Relations  Club — History 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Pennsylvanian 
The  Pennsylvanian,  published  biennially,  is  a  pictorial  and  liter- 
ary summary  of  student  activities  and  student  life. 
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Thk  Arrow 

The  Arrow  is  issued  weekly  during  the  college  year.  Its  purpose 
is  to  keep  students  and  alumnae  informed  concerning  college  affairs 
and  to  encourage  the  best  in  college  spirit  and  student  activities.  All 
students  may  contribute  to  "The  Arrow,"  and  students  in  the  class 
in  journalism  consider  this  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  the 
journalistic  field.  The  instructor  in  journalism  is  the  faculty  adviser 
for  "The  Arrow." 

The  Minor  Bird 

The  Minor  Bird,  which  appears  once  or  twice  a  year,  publishes 
some  of  the  representative  essays,  short  stories,  poems,  and  one-act 
plays  that  have  been  written  during  the  year  by  the  students  in  the 
advanced  composition  classes. 

LECTURE  PROGRAM 

The  college  provides  a  special  lecture  series  each  year  by  men  and 
women  of  national  and  international  importance.  These  speakers  are 
frequently  entertained  at  the  college,  when  both  students  and  faculty 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  them  informall3\  Guests  are  welcome  at 
these  lectures.  The  program  for  the  year  1935-36  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Professor  C.  E.  Lindeman,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Mr.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Caula  Orlando,  Daughter  of  Former  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Wallace  Nutting,  Lecturer. 

Mr.  Harrison  Forman,  liCcturer. 

Professor  Glen  C.  Moulton,  Brookings  Institution. 

Miss  Mar.jorie  Gullan,  Head  of  Speech  Institute,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Dr.  Jesse  Holmes,  Professor  emeritus,  Swarthmore  College. 

Mr.  Peter  Manniche,  Head  of  Peoples  College,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Harvey  Gaul,  Music  Critic. 

Rev.  George  A.  Buttrick,  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
New  York. 

Rev.  Henry  Crane,  Elm  Park  Methodist  Church,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  Economist  and  Director  of  National 
Board  of  Economic  Research. 
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Dr.  George  Preston,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  College  gives  careful  attention  to  vocational  guidance.  Stu- 
dents may  avail  themselves  of  vocational  interest  tests  early  in  their 
college  course,  and  guidance  is  given  them  in  the  selection  of  subjects 
to  provide  the  proper  background  for  specialized  work.  Speakers 
representing  various  professional  fields  are  secured  and  conferences 
with  vocational  experts  are  provided.  Every  assistance  is  given  gradu- 
ates in  securing  teaching  and  other  positions. 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Sei'vice,  Teacher 
Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  No  enrolment  fee 
is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the 
bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrolment  and  circulars  containing  full  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bui^eau  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  J.  K.  Bowman,  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  positions  for 
those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. The  head  of  the  department  of  education  each  year  visits 
the  leading  high  schools  of  Allegheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn 
of  possible  vacancies  in  the  schools. 

Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  positions,  who  Avish  the  help 
of  the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  department  of 
education.  All  those  knowing  of  teaching  vacancies  will  render  the 
College  a  service  by  sending  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholarships,  as  well 
as  permission  to  take  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  freshmen 
scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Competitive  Scholarships  for  Freshmen 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
young  women  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  Septem- 
ber 1936.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  to  be 
given  at  the  College  on  May  9th,  and  on  the  school  record  and  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  scholarships  will  range  in 
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value  from  $50  to  $150  for  day  students,  and  from  $50  to  $300 
for  resident  students,  depending  on  the  financial  need  of  the  student. 

A  personal  interview  is  asked  in  all  cases  before  the  final  assign- 
ment of  the  scholarship.  This  interview  should  be  at  the  college  where- 
ever  possible.  Otherwise,  a  representative  will  call  at  the  applicant's 
home. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's 
Office  by  May  1,  1936. 

Service  Scholaeships 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  deserving 
and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes  in  college.  The 
obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships  consist  mainly  of  assist- 
ing in  the  library  and  laboratories,  doing  clerical  work  and  serving 
in  the  dining  hall  and  cafeteria. 

Other  Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  open  to  outstanding  students  of  the  three 
upper  classes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic standing,  character  and  financial  need. 

A  considerable  sum  for  student  aid  is  appropriated  by  the  College 
from  its  current  income. 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  in  Music  are  avail- 
able. Examinations  for  these  scholarships  are  given  during  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships 
are  available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied 
music. 

The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship  covers  the 
cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  is  given  to  a 
student  in  the  Biology  Department  who  has  done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi,  the  Modern  Language  Club,  Beta  Chi,  and  Zeta 
Kappa  Psi  offer  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  small  scholarships 
either  to  those  students  majoring  in  the  fields  represented  by  these 
departmental  clubs  or  to  those  selected  by  the  Dean  as  being  most 
worthy. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  given  by  the  College  from  its  in- 
come and  by  departmental  clubs  of  the  College  there  are  the  following 
endowed  scholarships: 
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The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships 
of  $150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  honor 
of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of  the  College. 
At  the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year  receive  scholar- 
ships from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full 
amount  necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited. 
They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin,  5646  Darlington  Road, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year 
b}''  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896.  Her 
family  have  given  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear 
her  name. 

The  CoLLoauiUM  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919 
by  the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given  every  year  from  this 
fund. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a 
member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who  has  also  made  a 
real  contribution  to  the  college  life. 

The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller  and  provides  an  annual  income 
which  is  available  for  students  in  any  class. 

The  Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women  has  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  a  scholarship  which  is  awarded  to  a 
member  of  any  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $150. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize  :  This  annual 
prize  of  $50  is  to  be  awarded  at  commencement  time  to  the  member 
of  the  senior  class  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  college  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  who  has  maintained  the  best  standing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history.  The  prize  is  given  in  memory  of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin, 
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a  member  of  the  class  of  1936,  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo 
Parkin. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship  :  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for  many 
years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  b}^  a  group  of  alumnae. 
The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship  :  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  Principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

Loans 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  College,  in  1929 
established  the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been  increased  each 
year  and  has  been  used  by  many  College  students. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class  groups,  and 
regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan  funds  for  students.  These 
loans  are  payable  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  bear  no  interest  during  that  time.  If  the 
loan  has  not  been  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  is  charged. 

HONORS 

Sophomore  Honors 

Honors  arc  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten 
members  of  that  class  having  the  highest  average  in  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years. 

General  Honors 

Three  classes  of  general  honors  —  Summa  Cum  Laude,  Magna 
Cum  Laude,  and  Cum  Laude  —  are  awarded  to  those  graduating 
students  whose  grades  are  sufficiently  high.  These  awards  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  grades  achieved  during  the  three  upper  years  of  the 
college  course. 

DISMISSALS 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  student  who 
does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  whose 
continuance  in  College  would  be  detrimental  to  her  health  or  to  the 
health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory.  Students  of 
the  latter  group  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific 
charge  be  made  against  them. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

Students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  before  graduation,  and 
graduates,  are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of  their  college 
record  without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  Avill  be  made  for  every  subse- 
quent copy  of  such  record. 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSES 

As  a  contribution  to  community  life,  members  of  the  College 
Faculty  have  opened  classes  to  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  in  the  departments  of  art,  music,  physical  education,  and 
speech.  For  a  minimum  fee,  children  may  enroll  for  class  lessons  in 
creative  art,  piano,  creative  dramatics,  i-liA'thmic  dancing  and  tap 
dancing.  The  classes  are  scheduled  for  after-school  hours  and  on 
Saturday  mornings,  thus  enabling  many  children  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  training. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
FOR  TEACHERS 

The  11th  summer  session  in  social  service  will  be  held  at  the  College 
from  June  29  to  July  18.  This  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Henry  C. 
Frick  Educational  Commission  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  economic  and  social 
background  of  their  students,  and  to  provide  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  social  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  better 
social  conditions  in  the  city.  Speakers  from  local  and  national  social 
agencies  are  brought  before  the  group. 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Miss 
Martha  C.  Hoyt,  Secretar}^  of  the  Frick  Commission,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  with  accom- 
modations for  125  teachers  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus 
for  a  project  of  such  great  educational  importance. 
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Charges  and  Expenses 

PROVISIONS  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on  a  yearly 
basis ;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year.  No  rebate 
or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  for  absence,  withdrawal,  suspension 
or  dismissal. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10. 
This  fee  will  be  returned  if  the  college  refuses  admission  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester  will  be 
one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Students  carrying  seven  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $10  each  semester  hour  scheduled. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  art,  music  or  speech  is  payable  in 
advance  in  equal  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and 
is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction. 

Payments  are  due  as  stated  below  without  presentation  of  bills.  Ten 
per  cent  will  be  added  to  any  bills  unpaid  July  1. 

Payment  must  be  made  before  a  student  may  be  enroled  in  classes. 
No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  without  written  permission  from 
the  President  of  the  College. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  may  not  be  charged. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  Col- 
lege have  been  settled. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 

NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  non-resident  students  is  $300. 
The  medical  fee  of  $3   covers   the  required  physical  examination 
and  care  of  the  resident  nurse  in  her  office. 
Charges  for  non-resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Medical  fee,  a  year 3.00 

Library  fee,  a  3'ear 1.00 

$304.00 
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Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $204.00 

On  or  before  February  1 $100.00 


$304.00 

RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  resident  students  is  $300. 

A  room  reservation  fee  of  $10,  to  be  paid  by  August  15,  is  required 
of  all  returning  students. 

A  student  vacating  a  room  before  the  close  of  the  year  will  be 
charged  for  board  and  room  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  an 
incoming  student.  The  date  of  withdrawal  of  a  student  is  the  day  on 
which  the  assistant  treasurer  is  informed  in  writing  of  the  fact  by 
the  parent  or  guardian,  unless  such  withdrawal  is  due  to  a  request 
from  the  College  administration,  in  which  case  it  is  the  date  on  which 
the  parents  are  informed  of  this  decision. 

The  medical  fee  of  $10  covers  the  required  physical  examination, 
and  service  of  the  resident  nurse  in  the  college  infirmary.  This  fee  also 
provides  for  not  more  than  seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the  college 
infirmary.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for  each  day  in  excess  of 
seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine  and  physicians'  services  sup- 
plied through  the  infirmary. 

Charges  for  resident  students : 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Board  and  room,  a  3^ear 475.00 

Medical  fee,  a  year 10.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 1.00 

$786.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $486.00 

On  or  before  February  1 300.00 

$786.00 
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DEPARTMENT  CHARGES 

Art 
Class  instruction  in  applied  art,  a  semester $  10.00 

Music 
Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week $150.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 80.00 

Class  instruction  in  applied  music,  a  semester  hour.  .  .  .  10.00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  piano 15.00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  organ 20.00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  voice 10.00 

These  charges  cover  a  year's  study  in  music. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  lessons  on  instruments  not 
specified. 

Speech 
Private  instruction  for  a  year 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week $150.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 80.00 

Secretarial 
Stenography  (shorthand  and  typewriting),  a  semester.      $     7.50 
Typewriting,  a  semester 4.00 

Laboratories 
All  science  courses  with  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester .$     6.00 

All  courses  with  more  than  a  two-hour  laboratory'  period 

each  week,  per  semester 7.50 

Play  Production,  per  semester 10.00 

Tests  and  Measurements 2.00 

Other  Charges 

Diploma  fee,  payable  by  seniors  February  1 $10.00 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates. 

An  activities  fee  of  $6.50  a  semester  is  assessed  each  student  by 
the  Student  Government  Association,  and  is  payable  to  that  associa- 
tion through  the  College. 

Note — There  will  be  no  refund  of  laboratory  fees  to  a  student  vithdrawing 

from    a   laboratory   course   after  the   lirst   tA\'o   ^veeks   of   a    st-inester.    Additional 
cliavces  Mill  be  made  iov  breakarce. 
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Honors  and  Prizes,  ^935 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

AWARDED  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten  students 
having  the  highest  academic  standing  for  the  first  two  years. 

DoKOTHY  Jane  Casper  Jean  Philips 

Helen  Chabot  Martha  Skyrms 

Frances  Clark  Lillian  Taylor 

Elsie  Dressler  Juliet  Weller 

Margaret  McBride  Mary  Yellig 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History 

Award Prudence  Nourse  Goodale 

Athletic  Association  Award Eleanor  Splane 

Italian  College  Club  Award Julia  Macerelli 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  Award Joan  Dodds,  Mary  Jane  Seaton 

French  Club  Prize Ruth  Frost,  Ruth  Rosen 

German  Club  Prize Elsie  Dressler,  Betty  Guckelberger 

International  Relations  Club  Prize .  .  .  Helen  Finkel,  Lois  Kramer 
Omega  Short  Story  Prize Dorothy  Sargent 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Prize  to 

Outstanding  Member  of  Junior  Class Agnes  Ralston 

Spanish  Club  Prize Imogene  Bell,  Elizabeth  Miller 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  June  193 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Lillian  Jean   Encjel Homestead 

Ruth   Moorhead Pittsburgh 

Cum  Laude 

Prudence  Noubse  Goodale Pittsburgh 

Eleanor  Ruth   Harbison Sharpsburg 

Galina  Mouromseff Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Katharine   Rodgers Pittsburgh 

Margaret   Ruth   Smith Wilkinsburg 

Eleanor    Moreland    Splane Pittsburgh 

Mary  Dolores  Steinecke Pittsburgh 

Dorothy   Taylor Pittsburgh 

Gretel  Elizabeth  Trog Wilkinsburg 

Helen   Arnot  Wilson Aspinwall 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Woodward New  Kensington 

Charlotte  Evans  W^right Pittsburgli 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Sara  Louise  Aldridoe Wilkinsburg 

Clara   Louise   Baton Pittsburgli 

Imogene  Ruth  Bell Pittsburgh 

Helen  Matilda  Birmingham Pittsburgh 

Catherine  Boyd Coraopolis 

Marion  Estelle  Burns West  View 

Elizabeth  Cober Wilkinsburg 

Katharine  Downing  Danoerfieij) Pittsburgh 

Margaret  D.   Eichleay Pittsburgh 

Lois  Harriet  Ewing Pittsburgh 

Esther   C.   Ferree Coraopolis 

Nancy  Taylor  Gii.more Pittsburgh 

Shirley  Seiler  Gordon New  Castle 

Jane    Harmeier Pittsburgh 

Caroline  Mary  Hesse Nemacolin 

Sheila  O'Connor   Ihmsen Pittsburgh 

Winifred  Redd  Jeffries Washington 

Gwendolyn  Ruth  Judk McKees  Rocks 

Grace  Isabel  Ketier Millvale 

Louise   Elizabeth   Leadmax Monongahela 

Mary  Ida  McFarland Pittsburgh 

Janet  McQuilkin  Bradford 

Isabella  Jane   McQuiston Pittsburgli 
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Marie  Isabel  Mautin Eighty-four 

Dorothy  Augusta  Pontious Pittsburgh 

Gertrude  Ewing  Russell Pittsburgli 

Mary  Elizabeth  Russell New  Kensington 

Virginia  Schweinsberg Crafton 

Mary  Seaver Oakmont 

Martha  Cokstance  Shane Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Claire  Snyder Brookville 

Frances  McKee  Stifel Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Stockdale Pittsburgh 

Eleanora  Vigliarolo Rome,  Italy 

Virginia  Jeune  Watkins Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Flora  Wood Pittsburgh 


Students  in  1935^36 

SENIOR  CLASS  —  1936 

Andress,  Jean Brentwood 

Basic,  Sara Clairton 

Bannatyne,  Harriet  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Bergman,  Loretta  Edna Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Helen  Horton Hamden,  Conn. 

Brown,  Mary  Virginia Pittsburgh 

Brunt,  Miriam  O Pittsburgli 

BusHNELL,  Virginia New   Kensington 

Carmichael,   Mary  Jane Carnegie 

Catizone,  Olga  Gilda Pittsburgh 

Clements,  Mary-Stuart Pittsburgh 

Daoue,  Edna  Cecelia Pittsburgh 

Dodds,  Joan  Stewart Pittsburgh 

DowLER,  Margaret  Jane Pittsburgh 

Erickson,  Harriett  Christine Pittsburgh 

Ferguson,  Frances  T Pittsburgh 

Fitch,  Margaret  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg 

Forney,  Betty  Nixon Bellevue 

Frost,  Ruth   Virginia Belle  Vernon 

GoiJJEN,  Thelma   June Pittsburgh 

Griffith,  Jane  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

GucKELBERGER,   ELIZABETH    Emma Wilkinsburg 

Halij:tt,  Jane  Sellew Ben  Avon 

Heline,  Ethel  Hazel Turtle  Creek 

Henderson,  Nancy Pittsburgh 

Hippij:,  Margaret  Ruth Pittsburgh 

Jones,  Rachel  Mary Oakmont 

King,  Mary  Emma Pittsburgh 

Klingensmith,   Sara   Catherine Pittsburffh 
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Klug,  Dorothea  O Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Ley,    Charloti'e Pittsburgh 

Lindsay,  Helen  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

McCooK,  Betty  L Pittsburgh 

Macerelli,  Julia Pittsburgh 

Maeder,  Jean  Bertha Detroit,  Michigan 

Martin,  Helen  P Wilkinsburg 

Martindale,  Thelma  Lucille Detroit,  Michigan 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Moore Oil  City 

Mouromseff,  Sana Wilkinsburg 

Murray,  Mary  Alice Pittsburgh 

Pace,  Lillie   Holmes Pittsburgh 

Pfordt,  Carolyn  Louise Ben  Avon 

Pierce,  Doris  Heslin McKeesport 

Ralston,  Mary  Agnes Pittsburgh 

Rosen,   Ruth Pittsburgli 

RowE,  Margaret  Loudon Pittsburgh 

Saffer,  Elizabeth  Auguste Pittsburgh 

Schady,  Dorothy  Jane Pittsburgh 

ScHMiTT,  Katiiryn  Lois Pittsburgh 

Seaton,  Mary'  Jane Zelienople 

Simpson,   Ruth    Mary- Pittsburgh 

Singleton,  Margaret  Jane Pittsburgh 

South,  Mary  Louise McKeesport 

Stewart,   Mary   Elizabeth McKeesport 

SwAUGER,  Thelma  Jean Turtle  Creek 

Thistle,  Marian  Johnson Pittsburgh 

Trussell,   Mary   Adah Edgewood 

Ulmer,   Ida   Mae Pittsburgli 

Unger,  Jane  Oaks Pittsburgh 

Utne,  Katrtna New  York  City 

Wertz,  Mary  Virginia Pittsburgh 

WiRTH,  Dorothea  F Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Lola  Elizabeth Homestead 

Zundeli,  Elizabeth  Louise Latrobe 


JUNIOR  CLASS  —  1937 

Adams,  Gretchen  Gardner Wilkinsburg 

Addy,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgli 

Anderson,  Sara   Jane Pittsburgh 

Barron,  Elizabeth  W^ Pittsburgh 

Belden,  Elizabeth  Jane Ben  Avon 

Bevan,  Elizabeth   Katherine Pittsburgh 

Bradley,    Elizabeth    Rodgers Bellevue 

Branch,   Martha  Jackson Warren 

Brewer,  Margaret  E Pittsburgh 

Campbell,   Shiruiy   Herbst Sewickley 

Carlson,  Ci^ra  Peari Washington 
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Casi'er,  Dorothy  Jane Mill  vale 

Chabot,    Helen    Pearl Aspinwall 

Clark,    Frances    Sherwood Pittsburgh 

DivEN,  Nancy  G Pittsburgh 

DoM,    Catherine Greensburg 

DoM,   Rachel Greensburg 

Donaldson,  Sarah  W Pittsburgh 

Dressler,  Elsie  Louise Wilkinsburg 

EisAMAN,  Mary  Elizabeth Vandergrift 

Erhard,    Margaret   Jane Bridgeville 

Ferber,   Helen   Elizabeth Sharpsburg 

FisKE,  Ann Pittsburgh 

Follansbee,    Mary    Freeland Pittsburgh 

Gerwig,  Martha  Jane Braddock 

Hammer,  Betfy  Grace Millvale 

Haseltine,  Mary  Lois Swissvale 

Hegoie,  Margaret  Jane Wilkinsburg 

Hopkins,   Elsie    B Pittsburgh 

Ingram,  Sara  Elizabeth Nanticoke 

Johnson,  Anna  Louise McKeesport 

Johnson,   Ruth   Clarke Bellevue 

KiRKPATRicK,   Elizabeth   Hillman Pittsburgh 

Krasik,    Ruth    Florence Charleroi 

Kraus,  Betty  Buckman Pittsburgh 

Leslie,  Lillian   Louise Washington 

Lewis,   Betty   Cordelia Pittsburgh 

McBride,  Margaret  Pew Washington 

McCarty,  Mary  Elizabeth Lakewood,  Ohio 

McCready,  Delphine  B Pittsburgh 

McNair,  Jean  Louise Pittsburgh 

Marshall,  Eleanor  Armstrong Pittsburgh 

Mencken,  Virginia  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Miller,    Eugenie    Chalfant Pittsburgh 

Motheral,  Dorothy  Louise Pittsburgh 

Netting,  Martha  Petty Pittsburgh 

Nycum,  Elizabeth  Ann Wilkinsburg 

Petty,  Mary  G Pittsburgh 

Phifer,  Jane  Eileen Swissvale 

Philips,  Jean  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg 

Phillips,  Mary  Margaret Washington 

Potter,  Martha  Reed Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Pyle,    Katherine    a Burgettstown 

Royston,  Heu:n  Lacock Bellevue 

Sargent,  Dorothy  May Wilkinsburg 

Sayre,  Naomi  Ethel Pittsburgh 

Seaman,  Ada  Jane Pittsburgh 

SiLvis,  Isabel  Frances Greensburg 

Skelley,   Lida   May Pittsburgh 

Skyrms,   Martha   Elizabeth Munhall 
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Stanton,  Mary  L New  Stanton 

Stewart,  Maejorie  Burchfielu Greenville 

Taylor,  Lillian   Rttth Pittsburgh 

Terry-,  Jane Sewickley 

Thompson,  Thay're   Kennedy Swissvale 

ToRRENCE,  Martha  Gertrude Millvale 

Travers,  Mary-  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg 

Trimbli:,    Mary   Lee Bellevue 

ViEHMAN,  Alice   Margaret Brentwood 

Watson,  Mary-  B McKeesport 

Weller,  Juliet  McElree Pittsburgh 

Whii-ehead,  Dorothy'   Mary Bellevue 

Wilson,   Olive   Louise Pittsburgh 

Yellio,  Mary-  Clara Ben  Avon 

Yohe,   Betty   Rupert Swissvale 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  —  1938 

Allen,   Alene   Avis Pittsburgh 

Arnold,    Kathryn    Louise Sharpsburg 

Baldwin,  Mary-  Agnes Edgewood 

Bishop,  Hazel  Millicent.. Allison  Park 

Bode,   Anna   Marjorie Wilkinsburg 

Boyd,  Lindsay-  McCutcheon Coraopolis 

Bright,  Martha  Emsworth 

Gate,  Cynthia  Pittsburgh 

Caughey,  Jane   Hazeltine Warren 

Chubb,  Marjorie  McMechan Pittsburgh 

Coaxes,  Elizabeth  Mary- Wilkinsbui-g 

Deemer,    Mary    Hay-s Wilkinsburg 

Diamond,  Dora  Alice Pittsburgh 

Ferguson,  Edith  C Coraopolis  Heights 

FicKES,   Elizabeth   Yeagley Lancaster 

FiNKEL,    Helen    Marks Pittsburgh 

Foster,   Jane    Eakin Pittsburgh 

Griffith,  Helen  Amelia l^arkers  Landing 

Hamilton,  Anne  Pittsburgh 

Hauk,  Dorothy  Jane Duquesne 

Johnson,  Helen   Moore L^niontown 

Kirkland,  Dorothy  Virginia Pittsburgh 

Kleitz,   Ruth   Ruby Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kramer,  Lois  Evelyn Wilkinsburg 

Krause,   Eu:anor   Pegley Philadelphia 

Leaman,  Martha  Virginia Etna 

Lemmon,  Jean  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Lewis,  Janet  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Livengood,    Mary    Frances Uniontown 

McCalmont,   Agnes  Louise Pittsburgh 

McCoRMicK,   Barbara   Elizabeth Pittsburgh 
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McCuTCHEOK,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Macdonald,  Betty  Pittsburgh 

Marks,   Sarah    Fredericks Saltsburg 

Meanor,  Eleanor   Holmes Coraopolis 

Miller,  Jane  Woods Oil  City 

Mitchell,  Helen  Madeleine Poland,  Ohio 

Neel,  Helen  Virginia Pittsburgh 

NiESER,  Thelma  Ida Pittsburgh 

Perry,   Margaret  Frances Pittsburgh 

Petty,   Barbara  Wells Pittsburgh 

Pierce,  Elisa  Tf.rrence Dravosburg 

Riddle,  Janet  Edgeworth 

Schaefer,  Phy'llis  Montgomery Beaver 

Schmitt,  Mary  Margaret New  Alexandria 

Schxjetz,   Isabell   Marie Pittsburgh 

Sidwell,  Laura  Jane Wilkinsburg 

Slocum,  Mary  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Emily-  Margaret New  Kensington 

Speyer,  Darthea  Pittsburgh 

Thomas,  Helen  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Edith  Walker Pittsburgh 

Tilghman,   Mary   Elizabeth Aspinwall 

White,   Kathry-n   Leanore Uniontown 

Wragg,  Helen  Allen Pittsburgh 

Wycoff,  Martha  Eleanor Pittsburgh 


FRESHMAN  CLASS  —  1939 

Archer,   Helen   Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Beltz,  Amy  Ferguson Pittsburgh 

BoGREN,  Ruth   Elva Wilkinsburg 

Bradley,  Martha  Jean Blue  Mound,  111. 

Brown,  Louise   Irma Pittsburgh 

Buente,   Ruth   Aileen Swissvale 

Campbell,   Janet   Louise Brentwood 

Chatto,  Doris  Evangeline Swissvale 

Cole,  Mary  Ethel Pittsburgh 

Cooper,   Margaret   Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Cressman,   Frances   Elizabeth Allentown 

Cuthbert,   Katharine   Blair Beaver 

Davies,    Ruth    Ann Pittsburgh 

Detwiler,  Gene  Pittsburgh 

Doherty,   Jean    Pittsburgh 

DowLiNG,  Margery  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Feick,   June    Mildred Crafton 

Eraser,  Isabelle  Hortense  Wellsville,  Ohio 

George,  Julia  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Gibbs,  Florence  Mae Pittsburgh 

Gibson,  Genevieve   Aileen Wilkinsburg 
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GiLMORE,  Mary  Jane Detroit,  Michigan 

Gregg,  Mary  Frances Pittsburgh 

Hays,   Marguerite   Camille Houston 

HoBBS,  Mary  Elizabeth McKeesport 

Hoechst,   Ruth   Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Hoffmann,   Alice   Lynn Pittsburgh 

Hoyt,  MiLLiCENT  EvANs McKccsport 

Huetter,  Ivy  Catherine Pittsburgh 

Irwin,  Kathryn  Layton Pittsburgh 

Jackson,  Esther  C Pittsburgh 

Johnson,   Mary   Bruce Pittsburgh 

Kalish,  Flora  Jeanne Pittsburgh 

Kaufman,  Alberta  Mae Pittsburgh 

Keenan,  Jean  Darragh Pittsburgh 

King,  Mabel  C Bridge^dlle 

Leavenworth,  Lois  June Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Lewin,  Freda  Ada Pittsburgh 

Love,  Genevieve  M Brookville 

McBride,  Amy  Louise Pittsburgh 

McDiviTT,  Margaret  Rachel New  Alexandria 

McFetridge,  Lillian  May Tarentum 

McKinley,   Eleanor  Brookville 

Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown Pittsburgh 

Malm,  Paula  Edith Wilson 

Miller,   Madge   Pittsburgh 

Milne,  Mary  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Mocker,  Alma  Rose Swissvale 

MooRHEAD,   Ellen   Robinson Pittsburgh 

Murray,  Janet  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

OsBORN,  Jane  Linn Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Pensom,   Elizabeth    Palmer Pittsburgh 

Pitassy,  Elsa  Emilia  Steubenville,  Ohio 

Ray,   Florence   Emily Wilkinsburg 

Rindlaub,  Elizabeth  Louise Philadelphia 

Rockefeller,    Kathryn    Gertrude Pittston 

Rosenfield,  Betty  Ruth Pittsburgh 

SciiOLLER,  Jean   Pittsburgh 

Schwarzbach,   Anna   Marie Swissvale 

Seaman,  Ruth  Pittsburgh 

Siebert,    D.    June Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Ferne  Elaine Camp  Hill 

Speer,  Elizabeth  Millicent Allison  Park 

Starkey,    Helen    Marshall Wilkinsburg 

Stoehr,  Lucile  Martha  Bellevue 

Stout,  Florence   Rebecca Woolrich 

ToTTEN,  Mary  Jane Ben  Avon 

Wareham,  Barbara  Ellen New  Kensington 

Weber,  Mary  Louise  New  Brighton 

Weibel,  Mary  Beatrice Ed2;ewood 
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Weller,  Rose   Marie Smithfield 

WETSTEiif,  Elizabeth   Anne Detroit,   Michigan 

White,  Lorine  Alyce Pittsburgh 

Williams,   Alice   Evelyn Edgewood 

Wyant,  Ruth  Anne Pittsburgh 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Candidates  for  classification  as  regular  students  who  are  carrying 
twelve  hours  or  more  in  college  classes : 

Agnew,    Ruth    Ann Oakmont 

BiGGERT,  Martha  Jane Crafton 

Hays,   Gertrude    Herron Monongahela 

Lynch,   Beatrice   Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Naylor,  Anna  Elizabeth Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

RiNGLER,   Dorothy    Marie Homestead 

Shields,  Florence  Margaret Avalon 

Smith,  Florence  Van  Dyke Ingram 

Weil,  Claire  Fink Pittsburgh 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  are  carrying  one  or  more  college  subjects  but  less 
than  twelve  hours : 

Andrews,  Helene Pittsburgh 

BicKFORD,  Maria  Louise Pittsburgh 

Davidson,   Miriam   Kirkell Pittsburgh 

Hoffman,   Helen    Pittsburgh 

PIusTON,   Carolyn   Pittsburgh 

Lockhart,  Mrs.  Charles Pittsburgh 

McCargo,   Mrs.   Gretchen   B Pittsburgh 

Meyer,   Mrs.   Charles  A Pittsburgh 

Murray,  Mrs.  Charles   K Pittsburgh 

NiEMAN,   Gwendolyn Pittsburgh 

Squires,  Mrs.  F.  W Pittsburgh 

Stout,  Elizabeth  Ben  Avon 

VanDyk,  Mrs.  Bonnie  D Pittsburgh 


STUDENTS  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Addy,    Mary    Jane Pittsburgh 

Anderson,  Sara  Jane   Pittsburgh 

Bergman,  Loretta  Edna Pittsburgh 

BuENTE,   Ruth   Aileen Swissvale 

Butler,  Mrs.   Jeanne   R Pittsburgh 
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Campbell,    Janet    Louise Brentwood 

Caughey,  Jaiste   Hazeltike Warren 

Chatto,   Doris   Evangeline Swissvale 

Cooper,  Sara  N Pittsburgh 

Cressman,   Frances   Elizabeth Allentown 

Deemer,  Mary  Hays Wilkinsburg 

Erreit,  Helen  G Pittsburgh 

Foster,   Jane    Eakix Pittsburgh 

Fuller,  Martha  Lou Pittsburgh 

Hamilton,  Anne  Pittsburgh 

Hays,   Gertrude    Herron Monongahela 

Hunter,  Sarah   Pittsburgh 

Kaufman,  Alberta  Mae  Pittsburgh 

McFetridge,  Lillian  May  Tarentum 

Macdonald,   Betty   Pittsburgh 

Mahaffey,   Letitia   Brown Pittsburgh 

Marks,   Sarah    Fredericks Saltsburg 

Meanor.  Eleanor   Holmes..... Coraopolis 

Miller,   Eugenie    Chalfant Pittsburgh 

Murray,  Mary  y\LiCE  Pittsburgh 

Perry,  Margaret   Frances Kttsburgli 

Philips,  Dorothy   Pittsburgh 

Pitassy,   Elsa   Emilia Steubenville,  Ohio 

Ralston,  Mary  Agnes Pittsburgh 

Ray,  Florence   Emily Wilkinsburg 

Ray,  Virginia  Wilkinsburg 

Rea,  William  Pittsburgh 

RiNDLAUB,  Elizabeth  Louise Philadelphia 

Smith,  Florence  Van   Dyke Ingram 

Starkey,   Helen    Marshall Wilkinsburg 

Sitiinecke,   Mary   Dolores Pittsburgh 

Taylor,   Mrs.   Berta Pittsburgh 

Trimble,   Mary   Lee Bellevue 

Utne,  Katrina  New  York  City 

Wardley,  Annetta  Pittsburgh 

Weller,  Juliet  McElree Pittsburgh 

White,  Kathryn  Leanore   Uniontown 

Williams,   Alice    Evelyn Eda;ewood 


Seniors  64 

Juniors  75 

Sophomores    56 

Freshmen    75 

Unclassified  9 

Special  13 

Music  (not  taking  academic  work) 11 

Total  in  all  departments 303 
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AFTER  graduation  from  college,  what?  This  is  the  question  fre- 
quently asked.  To  answer  this  query,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  all  P.C.W.  alumnae  asking  them  what  they  have  been  doing  since 
graduation.  The  majority  of  these  questionnaires  have  been  returned, 
and  x-eveal  the  fact  that  the  educational,  professional  and  occupa- 
tional activities  of  our  graduates  are  quite  varied. 

Many  have  realized  the  importance  of  receiving  first  a  broad  foun- 
dation in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  then  doing  graduate  work 
in  a  specialized  field  in  colleges  and  universities  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  As  a  result  of  this  broad  and  specialized  training  we  find 
P.C.W.  graduates  in  practically  all  fields  now  open  to  women. 

Marriage  has  proved  most  attractive  to  57  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates. The  educational  profession  claims  the  next  largest  group,  with 
19  per  cent  instructing,  supervising,  or  filling  administrative  positions 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  number  of  alumnae  doing  various  forms  of  social  serv- 
ice work  has  increased  steadily  until  at  present  it  ranks  next  to  the 
educational  profession  in  preference. 

Business  has  appealed  to  many,  and  we  find  our  alumnae  bearing 
the  title  and  shouldering  the  responsibilities  of  a  statistician,  banker, 
publicity  director,  promotion  director,  purchasing  agent,  and  secre- 
tary with  varying  responsibilities,  while  still  others  have  entered  the 
merchandising  field. 

Those  who  have  been  most  interested  in  writing  have  become  either 
author,  journalist  or  dramatist.  The  position  of  librarian  has  ap- 
pealed to  a  number.  Many  who  majored  in  science  have  since  been 
pursuing  their  interest  in  the  capacit}^  of  technician,  research  chemist 
or  dietician,  while  the  medical  profession  has  called  another. 

Still  another  group  of  P.C.W.  graduates  have  turned  to  a  different 
calling  and  are  doing  the  work  of  Y.W.C.A.  secretaries,  missionaries 
and  directing  religious  education. 

The  radio  has  opened  up  a  number  of  opportvmities  for  women, 
and  our  alumnae  are  found  lecturing,  entertaining  in  various  ways, 
and  advertising  over  the  radio  as  well  as  doing  ghost  writing  for 
others. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  occupations  recorded  are  those  of 
rancher  and  of  breeder  of  cattle. 
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As  P.C.W.  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  women,  its  graduates 
broke  trails  for  women  in  many  fields  so  that  today  P.C.W.  alumnae 
are  found  in  practically  all  professions  now  open  to  women. 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was 
organized  in  1876.  In  January  1926,  an  office  Avas  established  at  the 
College  and  a  part-time  secretary  employed.  Two  regular  meetings  of 
the  association  are  held  every  yea.r,  the  first  Saturday  in  November 
and  the  Friday  preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  four  scholarships  to  the  College, 
and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  students.  The  adult 
education  classes  given  at  the  College  for  the  past  five  years  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 

TJw  Alumnae  Recorder,  containing  news  of  the  College  and  its 
graduates,  and  The  Alumnae  Register  are  issued  by  the  association 
at  appointed  intervals. 

Officers 
President  —  Elizareth  McClelland  Crawford 
First  Vice  President  —  Elizabeth  Stevenson  McQuiston 
Second  A^ice  President  —  Belle  McClymonds  Marshall 
Treasurer  —  Mary  Keen  Bowers 
Recording  Secretary  —  Betty  Porter  Steinmiller 
Corresponding  Secretary  —  Susan  Scott  Tucker 
Alumnae  Secretary  —  Miss  Elsie  McCreery 

ALUMNAE  CLUBS 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living,  P.C.W. 
clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and  their  presidents 
are  listed  beloAv : 

Cleveland  —  Eleanor  Nevins   (Mrs.  HoAvard  Silver),  11430  Cedar 
Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit  —  Miss  Imogene  Armstrong.  1751  LaAvrence  AA'enue 
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Greensburg  —  Edith  Graff  Bomberger  (Mrs.  C.  Martin),  Jeannette 

New  York  —  Miss  Catherine  Sayers,  420  116  Street 

Philadelphia  —  Ruth  Saxman  Cunningham    (Mrs.   Ernest),  4214 
State  Road,  Drexel  Hill 

Uniontown  —  Sarah  Chisholm  Springer  (Mrs.  William),  333  Eliza- 
beth Street 

Washington,   Pa.  —  Velma   Duvall   Hazlett    (Mrs.   Malcolm),    c/o 
Duvall,  Scenery  Hill 


ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer  with  prospective 
students  and  their  parents  and  to  assist  the  College  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  applicants  from  their  own  localities,  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  appointed  in  the  following  states  and  districts : 

California  —  Amelia    Lockard   Welker    (Mrs.    William    H.),    220 

Montgomery  Street,  Union  Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Connecticut  —  Mary  Louise  Towar  Potter  (Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox), 
814  Farmington  Avenue,  W.  Hartford 

District  of  Columbia  —  Clara  Boyd  Bond  (Mrs.  William  C),  6909 
Exf  air  Road,  Edgemoor,  Maryland 

Florida  —  Miss  Jane  B.  Evans,  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach 

Georgia  —  Mar V  MacLaughlin  Harvard    (Mrs.  Joseph   C),   1237 
Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 

Illinois  —  Virginia  Glandon  Hackett  (Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.,  Jr.),  415 
Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago 

Kentucky  —  Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  Catlettsburg 

Maryland  —  Elizabeth  Davidson  Lee   (Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.),  704 
Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore 
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Massachusetts  —  Frances  Ray  Dunlev}'  (Mrs.  Risher),  8  Lorraine 
Terrace,  Allston,  Boston 

Missouri  —  Marion  Moffett  Barnes   (Mrs.  Francis  N.),  1227  Wal- 
dron  Avenue,  University'  City 

New  Jersey  —  Eleanor  Fulton  McCracken   (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  105 
North  Ninth  Street,  Newark 

New  York  —  Merrick,  L.  I.,  Emeiyn  Taylor  Rohlffs  (Mrs.  William 
G.),  91  West  Kirkwood  Avenue 

Movnit  Vernon,  Mrs.  Robert  George  Welden,  224  Prospect  Avenue 

Ohio  —  Charlotte  Hunker  Hays   (Mrs.  J.   B3'ers),  2341   Delaware 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights 

Oklahoma  —  Harriet  Hill   Kraus    (Mrs.   William   A.),   206   South 
Cheyenne  Street,  Tulsa 

Pennsylvania  —  Butler,    Martha    Crandall   Noyes    (Mrs.    Charles 
M.),  R.D.I 

Greensburg,  Miss  Gene  Fcightner,  527  Harrison  Avenue 

Ithan  (Philadelphia),  Jean  MacColl  Horton  (Mrs.  Arthur)  Har- 
rison Road 

Philipsburg,  Harriet  Barker  Thompson  (Mrs.  E.  J.),  716  Laurel 
Street 

Uniontown,    Marybelle    Carroll    Emerick    (Mrs.    Burley    S.),    11 
Lenox  Street 

Tennessee  —  Laura  Taber  Barboui-    (Mrs.   Clifford  E.),   Glenfield 
Drive,  Knoxville 

Washington  —  Lila   Osborne   LeMaster    (Mrs.    Kelmar  K.),   7346 
36th  Avenue,  S.W.,  Seattle 
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THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 


The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  chair- 
men of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae  Representatives,  mem- 
bers from  each  alumnae  class  and  alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  associate  alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before  the  P.C.W. 
spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of  alumnae 
and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of  their  alma  mater, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of  the  College  and 
communicate  to  the  alumnae  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  College, 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which 
will  promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  the  Pennsvlvania  College  for  Women. 
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Absence   from  classes,  23 

Accreditation,  15 

Administration,  officers  of,  7 

Admission 

requirements  for,  16 
application    for,    17 
to  freshman  class,  16 
to  advanced  standing,  17 
of  special  students,  18 
procedure,  17 

Advanced  standing,  17 

Affiliation,  15 

Alumnae,  89 
Association,  90 
clubs,  90 
council,  93 
loans,  74 
officers,  90 
representatives,  91 

Arrow,  the,  70 
Art,  26 
Astronomy,  26 
Athletic  Association,  68 
Attendance  at  classes,  23 

Berry  Hall,  65 
Biology,  27 
Botany,  27 
Buhl   Hall,  65 
Buildings,  65 

Calendar,  4 
college,  5 
Campus,  15 
Chapel,  66 
Charges,  76 
Chemistry,  30 
Children's  classes,  75 
Clubs,  69 

Committees,  standing,  13 
Communication,  65 
Competitive  scholarships,  71 
Conditions  and  failures,  24 
Correspondence,  3 

Courses 

election  of,  23 

of  instruction,  '-'(i 

summer,  25 
Curricuhuu,  19 


Critic  Teachers,  11 
Dean's  list,  23 
Degree 

requirements  for,  22 
Departmental  clubs,  69 
Dihvorth  Hall,  66 
Dismissals,  74 
Dormitory,  65 

application  for  rooms,  66 

regulations,  66 
Dramatic  club,  69 

Economics,  60 
Education,  32 
Election  of  courses,  23 
English,  35 
Enrolment  figures,  88 
Examinations 

course,  24 

medical,  67 
Expenses,  76 

Faculty,  7 

committees  of,  13 
Failures,  24 
Fees,  78 
French,  39 
Freshman 

admission  to  freshman  class,  16 

week,  67 
Frick  sununer  school,  75 

Geologj%  40 

German,  41 

Glee  club,  69 

Geography,  40 

Grades,  25 

Graduation,  requirements  for,  22 

Greek,  42 

Gynmasium,  66 

Halls,  65 
Health,  67 
History 

of  the  college,  14 

courses,  43 
Honors 

general,   74 

sophomore.  74 
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Horticulture,  29 
Hygiene,  27 

Infirmary,  67 

Interdepartmental  majors,  29 
Italian,  45 

Journalism,  37 

I,atin,  45 

Laughlin  Library,  65 

Laundry,  78 

Lectures,  70 

Liberal  Arts  major,  21 

Library,  Laughlin,  65 

science,  65 
Loans,  74 

Location  of  the  college,  15,  65 
lyower  division,   19 

Major,  21 
Mathematics,  47 
Minor  Bird,  the,  70 
Music 

courses,  49 

Hall,  66 

Nurse,  resident,  67 

Payment  of  charges,  76 
Pennsylvanian,  the,  69 
Personal  interview,  18 
Philosophy,  52 
Physical  Education,  53 
Physical  Geography,  40 
Physics,  54 
Placement  service,  71 
Political  Science,  43 
Pre-medical  major,  30     ' 
President's  home,  66 
Prizes,  79 
Probation,  24 
Program  of  studies,  19 
Psychology,  55 
Publications,  students,  69 

Refunds,  76 
Registration,  5 


Regulations,  academic,  23 
Religious  Education,  57 
Religious  life,  67 
Reports,  25 
Residence,  66 
Rooms 

application  for,  66 

reservation  of,  66 

Schedules,  19 
Scholarships,   71 

for  freshmen,  71 

for  students  in  college,  72 

working,  72 
Science  Hall,  65 
Secretarial  studies,  57 
Social  life,  67 
Social  Service,  58 

summer  school,  75 
Sociology,  58 
Spanish,  60 
uSpecial  students,  18 
Speech,  62 
Sports,  68 

Student  organizations,  68 
Student  publications,  69 
Student  roll,  81 
Summer  courses,  25 
Summer  school,  75 

Teacher  Placement  wService,  71 
Teacliing  certificate,  34 
Tests,  placement,  17,  71 
Transcripts,  75 
Trustees,  board  of,  6 
Tuition,  76 

Upper  division,  21 

Vacations,  5 
Vesper  services,  67 
Vocational  guidance,  71 

Withdrawals,  74 
Woodland  Hall,  65 
Working  scholarships,  72 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  68 

Zoologj',  27 
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Correspondence 

IN  the  list  below  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
to  whom  inquiries  of  various  types  should  be  sent.  The 
post  office  address  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
College  should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the 
College 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission 
to  the  College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  halls  of 
residence  as  well  as  inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work 
of  students,  their  withdrawal  from  College,  leaves  of 
absence^  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Dean  of  the  College 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
College  and  payment  of  College  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Assistant  Treasurer.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Publicity 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 

to  The  Recorder 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae 
Representative  living  near  their  home  should  consult 
pages  92-93  for  the  address 


Calendar 


1936 


1937 


1938 


JULY 

JANUARY 

JULY 

JANUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12    3    4 

1    2 

12    3 

1 

6    6    7    8    9  10  11 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

16  17  18  19  20  2122 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

31 

30  31 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1 

12    3    4    5    6 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

12    3    4    5 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

16  17  18  19  20  2122 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

28 

29  30  31 

27  28 

30  31 

SEPTEMBER 

MARCH 

SEPTEMBER 

MARCH 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  AV  T  F  S 

12    3    4    5 

12    3    4    5    6 

12    3    4 

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

5    6    7    8    910  11 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30 

28  29  30  31 

26  27  28  29  30 

27  28  29  30  31 

OCTOBER 

APRIL 

OCTOBER 

APRIL 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12    3 

1    2    3 

1    2 

1    2 

4    6    6    7    8    9  10 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

NOVEMBER 

MAY 

NOVEMBER 

MAY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  M'  T  F  S 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

1 

12    3    4    5    6 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

28  29  30 

29  30  31 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12    3    4    5 

12    3    4    5 

12    3    4 

12    3    4 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

27  28  29  30  31 

27  28  29  30 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

26  27  28  29  30 

College  Calendar 

Academic  Year — 1936-37 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  Students _„Afternoon,  Monday,  September  21 

Registration  for  Freshmen 

9  A.M.-IO  A.M.;  1:30  P.M.-4  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  22 
Registration  for  Upper-Class  Students 

10  A.M.-l  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  September  22 
9  A.M.-4  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  23 

Opening  of  66th  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  24 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day „ Wednesday,  November  11 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  25 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  November  30 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins _ _ „ 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  18 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January    5 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin „ 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  28 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February    9 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday Monday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins _..12:30  P.M.,  Thursday,  March  25 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April    6 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day „ „ Monday,  May  3 1 

Final  Examinations  Begin _ _ _ 9:00  A.M.,  Tuesday,  June    1 

Alumnae  Meeting 4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  12 

Class  Day „ „ _ _ _ Saturday,  June  12 

Baccalaureate  Sermon .-.. 11:00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  13 

64th  Annual  Commencement _ _.„ 11:00  A.M.,  Monday,  June  14 

Academic  Year— 1937-38 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  Students ...Afternoon  Monday,  September  20 

Registration  for  Freshmen 

9  A.M.-IO  A.M.;  1:30  P.M.-4  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  21 
Registration  for  Upper-Class  Students 

10  A.M.-l  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  21 
9  A.M. -4  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  22 

Opening  of  67th  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  23 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day _. Thursday,  November  11 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins _ 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  24 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends. ._ 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  November  29 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  17 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January   4 

Mid- Year  Examinations  Begin _ 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  27 

Second  Semester  Begins 8 :30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February    8 

Holiday,   Washington's   Birthday _ „ ...Tuesday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins _ 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  25 

Spring  Vacation  Ends _.„ 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April    5 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day ...Monday,  May  30 

Final  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Tuesday,  May  31 

Alumnae  Meeting .-. 4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  11 

Class  Day. Saturday,  June  11 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 11:00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  12 

65th  Annual  Commencement 11:00  A.M.,  Monday,  June  13 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Officers 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh Treasurer 

Members 

Term  Expires  1937 

William  P.  Barker-''  Mrs.  George  Wilaier  Martin  "^ 

Arthur  E.  Braun  Andrew  W.  Mellon 

George  D.  Lockhart  Alexander  C.  Robinson- 

Term  Expires  1938 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Reverend  W.  L,  McEwan,  D.D. 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr.       Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  - 

Term  Expires  1939 

Mrs.  William  N.  Frew  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch  ^• 

Charles  F.  Lewis  Herbert  L.  Spencer 

Mrs.  John  R.  McCune  -         Mrs.  George  M.  Swanv/ 
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Administration 


Officers  of  Administration 
Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Ph.D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  A.M Dean 

Margaret  A.  Stuart.... Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  A.B Librarian 

Mary  H.  Kolb,  A.B Recorder 

Oma  Thompson,  A.B Secretary  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Josephine  Campbell,  A.B Field  Representative 

Sara  B.  Boyd,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Vera  L.  Mowry,  B.S Secretary  to  the  President 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp^  Ph.D Director  of  Publicity 


Faculty 


Herbert  L.  Spencer President 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Vanda  E.  Kerst Professor  of  Speech  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
Heidelberg  University;  Special  training  at  Curry  School  of  Expres- 
sion, University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
London,  Speech  Institute  of  London 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan   University;   Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
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James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and 

Head  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;   A.M.,   Columbia   University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

NiTA  L.  Butler Associate  Professor  of 

Greek  and  Latin  and  Acting  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Classical  Languages 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Jeanne  R.  Butler Associate  Professor  of 

French  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

B.S.,  Ecole  Normale  de  Laval,   France;   A.B.,  Pennsj'lvania 
State  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Edward  W.  Montgomery Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Sociology  and  Economics 

A.B.,  Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Chicago 

Mary  L  Shamburger Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   Guilford   College;   A.M.,   Columbia   University 

Laberta  Dysart Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Effie  L.  Walker Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  George  Washington  University ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
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Eleanor  K.  Taylor Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  The  Rice  Institute;  A.M.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Helene  Welker Assistant  Professor 

of  Music  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 

City;    graduate   study    with    Ernest    Hutcheson,    Harold    Bauer,    and 

Lazare  Levy  in  Paris 

Margaret  Robe Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;   A.M.,   University  of  Iowa 

Marion  Thurston  Griggs Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,   Pennsylvania   College   for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Margaret  T.  Doutt.... Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

LiLLiE  B.  Held Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  G.  Errett Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Olive  O.  Harris Part-time  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia  University 

Ralph  Lewando Part-time  Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at  Royal  Imperial   Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leapold  Auer 

Elizabeth  Piel Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women ;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  H.  Kolb Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Oma  Thompson Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

A.B.,  Texas  Woman's  College 

William  W,  Mutch Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Ripon  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
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Dorothy  M.  Andrew Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Minnesota 

Phyllis  L.  Cook Part-time  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,   M.S.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Acting  Assistant  Professor  in  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Dorothy  A.  Shields Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.B.,  Goucher  College ;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Wilson  P.  Botsford Part-time  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.,  Westminster  College 

Laura  North  Hunter Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Eleanor  Staples Part-time  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Earl  B.  Collins Instructor  in  Organ 

Mus.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Harold  Elliott  Abbott Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Gertrude  N.  Ayars Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;   Chicago  Conservatory 

of  Music;  studied  under  Hageman  and  under  Gabrielle  Chriseman 

in  Nice ;  coached  vrith  Jean  DeRuske 

fFith  the  exception  of  the  President  and  the  Dean,  the  names  in  each  group 
are  arranged  in  order  of  appointment. 


Other  Officers 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  Book  Store 

Gladys  Howell Accountant 

Elsie  McCreery,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Dr.  Irene  D.  Ferguson College  Physician 

Dr.  T.  Gordon  Ferguson College  Physician 
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Katherine  L.  Harrison,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Mrs.  Eva  C.  Merriman House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Chester  C.  O'Neil Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Critic  Teachers  in  Education 

Clara  M.  Baker,  Intermediate Allison  School  (Wilkinsburg) 

A.B.,  Otterbein 

Rhoda  M.  Beatty,  English Wilkinsburg  High  School 

A.B.,  Geneva 

Mary  C.  Brennan,  German Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,   University  of  Pittsburgh;   A.M.,  Middlebury 

Helen  L.  Campbell,  Biology Wilkinsburg  High  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  A.  Carter,  Mathematics Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College 

Dorothy  Covil,  Mathematics Wilkinsburg  Junior  High  School 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;   A.M.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Warren  L.  Eberts,  English Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Muhlenberg;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Clara  A.  Greer,  English  Wilkinsburg  High  School 

A.B.,  Wilson;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Helen  M.  Hauk,  Primary Allison  School  (Wilkinsburg) 

Catherine  V.  King,  English Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Alice  M.  McConahey,  English Peabody  High  School 

Ph.B.,  College  of  Emporia 

Bertha  O.  Mitchell,  History Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
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Nancy  J.  Montgomery,  English Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Martina  F.  Getting,  English Wilkinsburg  Junior  High  School 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

George  M.  Phillips,  Mathematics Allderdice  High  School 

B.S.,  Westminster;  Ed.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Milton  J.  Phillips,  Biology Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  M.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Dorothy  E.  Pickard,  Mathematics Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  A.M.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Jessie  F.  Pollard,  Intermediate Allison  School  (Wilkinsburg) 

Anna  Quattrocchi,  History Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  A.M.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Emily  Redmond,  Spanish Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Westminster;  A.M.,  Columbia 

Mildred  E.  Reese,  Geography Wightman  School 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Edna  A.  Reilly,  Primary Wightman  School 

Cora  C.  Ross,  Social  Studies Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Esther  M.  Smith,  Latin Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  Graduate  work  at  Marburg  and  Jena  (Germany), 
University  of  Chicago,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Mae  Weber  Smith,  Biology Allderdice  High  School 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Clara  I.  Welsh,  English Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

H.  H.  Wilson,  Mathematics Allderdice  High  School 

A.B.,  Waynesburg  College 

R.  Olive  Wolfe,  English Peabody  High  School 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
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Standing  Committees 

Faculty 

Admissions — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Campbell,  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Kolb, 
Miss  Thompson 

Advisory — The  President,  The  Dean,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Miss  Andrew,   Mr.  Doxsee,   Mr.   Montgomery,   Miss  Walker 

Chapel — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Dy- 
sart.  Miss  Hunter 

Curriculum — Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Andrew,  Mrs.  Butler,  Miss  Cal- 
kins, Mrs.  Doutt,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Thompson, 
Miss  Welker,  Dean  Marks  and  President  Spencer,  ex  officio 

Library — Miss  McCarty,  Miss  Andrew,  Miss  Butler,  Mr.  Doxsee, 

Miss  Evans,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr,  Mutch,  Miss  Welker 

Public  Events — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Errett,  Miss  Held,  Miss  Kerst, 
Miss  Robb,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  Stuart 

Publications — Mrs.  Shupp,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Kolb,  Miss 
Stuart,  Miss  Thompson,  Dean  Marks 

Scholarship — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Griggs,  Miss  Robb, 
Miss  Shamburger,  Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Kolb,  ex 
officio 

Faculty-Student 

Faculty-Student  Council — -President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss 
Butler,  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Piel.  Student  membership:  President 
of  the  Student  Government  Association,  first  and  second  vice 
presidents  of  the  Student  Executive  Board,  class  presidents. 
President  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Athletic  Association,  Editor  of  The  Arrow 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum — Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Andrew,  Mrs. 
Butler,  Miss  Calkins,  Mrs.  Doutt,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans, 
Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Welker,  Dean  Marks  and  President 
Spencer,  ex  officio.  Student  membership:  A  senior  chairman  and 
one  member  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  classes 
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Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women 

PENNSYLVANIA  CoLLEGE  FOR  WoMEN  IS  a  school  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  offers 
instruction  in  the  basic  fields  of  knowledge  and  seeks  to  prepare  its 
students  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  social  order.  It  aims  to 
equip  students  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate  studj^  or  professional 
work  with  a  sound  foundation  for  their  future  activities,  and  to  pro- 
vide others  who  do  not  wish  to  take  graduate  work  or  to  prepare 
for  a  profession  with  a  broad  general  education.  The  College  is  non- 
denominational  and  welcomes  students  of  all  faiths.  Because  it  is  a 
small  school,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  able  to  maintain 
an  informal  and  friendly  relationship  between  students  and  faculty 
that  is  conducive  to  good  scholarship  and  personal  development. 

Foundation 

The  College  was  founded  in  December  1869,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Fostered  at  first  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  it  has  since 
become  non-denominational.  As  set  forth  in  the  charter  "Its  object 
shall  be  the  education  of  young  women  in  the  learned  and  foreign 
languages,  the  useful  arts,  sciences  and  literature."  The  College 
motto  has  been  "That  our  daughters  may  be  as  cornerstones,  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

Development 

All  College  activities  originally  took  place  in  the  residence  now 
known  as  Berry  Hall,  M^hich  was  named  in  honor  of  its  former  owner. 
Dilworth  Hall,  named  for  the  largest  contributor  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  was  erected  in  1888.  A  preparatory  school 
known  as  Dilworth  Hall  was  connected  with  the  College  in  its  early 
years  but  was  discontinued  in  1916.  A  gymnasium  and  music  hall  were 
next  added  to  the  group  of  buildings  on  the  campus.  When  the  in- 
creased enrollment  made  it  imperative  to  erect  a  new  dormitory. 
Woodland  Hall  was  built.  The  Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science, 
which  is  unusually  well  equipped,  and  the  beautiful  James  Laughlin 
Memorial  Library  were  completed  in  1932. 
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Environment 

Located  off  Fifth  Avenue,  a  main  artery  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
on  a  hillcrest  of  quiet,  residential  Woodland  Road,  is  the  wooded 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  The  beautiful, 
eleven-acre  campus  provides  a  natural  amphitheatre  for  May  Day 
fetes  and  ample  grounds  for  athletic  fields.  The  College  is  just  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  Civic  Center  of  Pittsburgh  where  students  may 
enjoy  concerts  by  the  world's  outstanding  musicians,  visit  the  galleries 
housing  the  paintings  of  the  International  Art  Exhibition,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  many  resources  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Museum. 

Affiliation 

The  degree  conferred  by  the  College  is  accredited  by  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  University  Women, 
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Admission  of  Students 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

^T~^HE  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admission  of 
-*-  students  are :  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  preparation,  en- 
dorsement of  the  secondary  school,  personal  qualifications,  an  inter- 
view (wherever  possible),  and  scholastic  aptitude.  The  Committee  on 
Admissions  places  greater  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  work  done  and 
the  general  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  college  work  than  on  the 
number  of  units  in  specific  subjects. 

Candidates  may  apply  for  admission  under  one  of  the  following 
plans: 

I.  A  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  should  present 
fifteen  units,  of  which  three  units  must  be  in  English.  Of  the 
remaining  twelve  units,  nine  are  required  from  the  following 
fields:  (1)  Language:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish;  (2)  Mathematics:  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry; (3)  Science:  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Zoology;  (4)  Social  Studies.  The  other  three  units  may  be  from 
subjects  not  listed  above.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
work  of  the  upper  three  years  in  the  secondary  school.  If  foreign 
language  is  presented  for  entrance,  at  least  two  units  in  one 
language  should  be  submitted. 

II.  Applicants  from  progressive  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  who  have  shown  superior  ability  in  their  high  school 
work,  but  who  cannot  present  the  proper  units  for  admission, 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  admission  by  exami- 
nation. This  examination  will  be  a  scholastic  aptitude  test. 
Note:  This  examination  requirement  does  not  apply  to  students 
coming  from  the  group  of  Progressive  Schools  recommended  by 
the  Progressive  Education  Association,  whose  graduates  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  over  a  five  year  period,  beginning  in  September 
1936,  on  the  same  basis  as  students  applying  under  (I),  without 
examination. 
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Admission  Procedure 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  write  to  the 
Dean  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for  an  application  blank. 
When  this  has  been  received  by  the  college,  together  with  the  $10.00 
application  fee,  the  college  will  send  a  form  to  the  secondary  school 
on  which  the  academic  record  of  the  student  will  be  recorded.  These 
forms  should  be  sent  to  the  college  as  early  as  possible  in  the  student's 
secondary  school  course.  Letters  of  recommendation  will  also  be  se- 
cured by  the  college  from  the  high  school. 

When  the  preliminary  records  have  been  received  and  found  satis- 
factory, an  additional  blank  will  be  sent  the  high  school  for  the  record- 
ing of  the  final  grades.  When  this  has  been  received  and  approved,  the 
applicant  will  be  notified  of  her  acceptance  into  the  freshman  class. 

Additional  information  will  be  sent  the  accepted  student  during  the 
summer  concerning  choice  of  courses^  and  the  opening  days  of  college. 

Proficiency  tests  will  be  given  all  members  of  the  freshman  class 
during  the  first  week  of  college  in  September.  These  are  in  no  sense 
entrance  tests,  but  will  be  helpful  to  the  college  in  the  placement  of 
students  in  certain  courses,  or  in  certain  sections  of  courses.  A  further 
explanation  of  these  tests  will  be  found  on  page  69. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  read 
carefully  the  objectives  of  the  college  on  page  19  and  the  courses 
offered,  and  should  feel  free  to  write  to  the  Dean  for  any  additional 
information,  or  for  an  explanation  of  any  material  in  the  catalogue. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges  whose 
entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be  given  ten- 
tative standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year's  work  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  observe 
the  following  procedure: 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the  present  col- 
lege, the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
and  indicating  the  major  subject. 
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3.  Have  the  secondary  school  send  an  official  transcript  of  entrance 
credits. 

4.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of  the  vtrork 
taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  application. 

5.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  attended, 
indicating  the  courses  for  v^^hich  credit  is  desired. 

6.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Dean  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  a  letter  of  personal  recommendation. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is  desired,  have  the 
present  college  send, 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  spend  at  least  the 
senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  of  maturity  are  permitted  to  enter  classes  for  which  their 
previous  training  and  experience  have  qualified  them.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  Such  students 
are  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  other  students  as  to  attend- 
ance, examinations,  standing  in  class,  and  general  regulations. 
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The  Program  of  Studies 

THE  program  of  studies  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
designed  to  equip  and  train  women  to  live  vitally  and  responsi- 
bly in  contemporary  life.  Such  a  program  necessitates  broad  concepts 
of  woman's  part  in  the  spiritual  and  civic  life  of  home  and  commun- 
ity. A  recent  revision  of  the  curriculum  divides  the  program  into  two 
parts:  The  Lower  Division,  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  during 
which  the  student  acquaints  herself  with  many  fields  of  human 
thought;  and  the  Upper  Division,  junior  and  senior  years,  during 
which  she  concentrates  in  a  field  of  particular  interest. 


Lower  Division 

The  specific  aims  of  the  Lower  Division  are  to  assist  the  student: 
\.  To  acquire  effective  habits  and  methods  of  study. 

2.  To  acquire  a  wide  range  of  information  necessary  to  critical  and 
objective  thinking. 

3.  To  develop  artistic  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

4.  To  acquire  ability  to  make  social  adjustments. 

5.  To  develop  and  maintain  physical  and  mental  health. 

6.  To  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  resourcefulness. 

7.  To  prepare  for  intelligent  and  fruitful  participation  in  the  im- 
mediate and  larger  social  order. 

8.  To  foster  spiritual  and  philosophical  attitudes. 

9.  To  discover  and  develop  her  own  capacities  and  interests. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  stated  objectives,  the  curriculum  of  the 
Lower  Division  is  arranged  in  four  groups: 

Group  I — Arts:  Art,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Music, 
Speech. 

Group  II — Foreign  Language  and  Literature :  French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III — Sciences:  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology  and 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Psychology,  Zoology. 

Group  IV — Social  Studies:  Economics,  Education,  History,  Phil- 
osophy, Political  Science,  Religion,  Sociology. 
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Specific  Requirements  of  the  Lower  Division 

The  specific  requirements  of  the  Lower  Division  are:  English  1-2, 
Speech  1-2,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  one  year 
of  a  laboratory  science,  and  two  year-courses  in  physical  education, 
including  hygiene  in  the  freshman  year. 

Students  may  secure  exemption  from  certain  Lower  Division  re- 
quirements as  follows : 

English — All  freshmen  -will  be  required  to  take  a  proficiency  test  in  Eng- 
lish on  entrance.  The  results  of  this  test  will  determine  exemption  from 
the  English  requirement.  Students  who  are  exempt  from  English  1-2 
may  register  for  a  more  advanced  English  course,  or  for  an}"  other 
subject  in  Group  L 

Speech — Students  wishing  exemption  from  the  Speech  1-2  requirement  may 
apply  for  permission  to  take  the  proficiency  test  in  this  subject  to  be 
given  at  entrance,  and   at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  semester. 

Foreign  Language — All  students  before  completing  the  Lower  Division  must 
pass  a  reading  test  in  one  foreign  language.  Students  not  passing  the 
reading  test  before  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  will  be  conditioned. 
This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  final  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  Reading  tests  will  be  given  in  September  and  May.  Entering  stu- 
dents may  request  permission  to  take  the  test  in  September,  if  they  feel 
that  their  language  training  has  been  adequate.  Students  earning  ex- 
emption from  the  language  requirement  need  not  choose  another  subject 
from  Group  II  unless  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Freshmen  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  four  groups  and  one  at  large. 

Sophomores  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from 
each  of  three  groups  and  two  at  large.  No  student  may  select  more 
than  two  courses  from  any  one  group. 

A  student  in  the  Lower  Division  may  elect  courses  from  the  Upper 
Division,  provided  her  preparation  has  fitted  her  for  more  advanced 
work,  or  provided  she  has  a  special  interest  in  a  particular  field.  A 
student  in  the  Upper  Division  may  occasionally  elect  courses  from 
the  Lower  Division,  if  her  adviser  considers  such  courses  essential  to 
her  chosen  field  of  study. 

Students  taking  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  given  special  con- 
sideration to  the  extent  that  certain  group  requirements  may  be  post- 
poned. 

The  schedules  of  students  in  the  Lower  Division  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  stu- 
dent will  choose  her  major  field.  The  head  of  her  major  department 
will  then  be  her  adviser. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  a  student 
must  attain  an  average  of  C  or  above  in  the  Lower  Division  work. 
No  certificate  will  be  given  upon  completion  of  the  Lower  Division. 
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Upper  Division 

The  objectives  for  the  Upper  Division,  in  addition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  those  in  the  Lower  Division,  are: 

1.  To  provide  opportunitj'  for  the  expression  and  development  of 
creative  ability. 

2.  To   permit  concentration   in   the   field   of   the  student's   special 
interest  and  ability. 

3.  To  give  opportunity  for  vocational  and  professional  preparation. 

4.  To  provide  a  general  college  education  for  students  vi^ho  plan 
no  further  formal  education. 

5.  To  encourage  students  to  continue  their  own  education  and  to 
relate  their  knowledge  and  training  to  life — or  to  living. 


Majors 

Students  gaining  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  may  select  a  major 
from  the  following  fields:  Biology,  chemistry,  inter-departmental 
science  major  (natural  science  and  pre-medical),  education,  English 
language  and  literature,  modern  language  and  literature,  classical 
language,  history,  mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and  musical 
theory),  psychology,  sociology  and  economics,  and  speech. 

Each  department  has  its  special  requirements  to  which  sufficient 
electives  are  added  to  complete  the  requisite  number  of  hours  for 
graduation.  Students  following  the  departmental  major  must  select 
at  least  12  semester  hours  of  their  major  work  from  Upper  Division 
Courses.  Major  requirements  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
offerings  in  each  department. 

Liberal  Arts  Major 

Under  the  revised  curriculum,  provision  is  made  for  a  Liberal  Arts 
Major.  This  major  is  offered  for  the  student  who  does  not  plan  to 
pursue  graduate  study,  or  to  prepare  herself  for  a  profession.  It  cuts 
across  departmental  lines,  making  possible  many  combinations  of 
courses.  The  Liberal  Arts  ^Majors  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean  as  Chairman,  and 
one  faculty  member  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  groups. 

Each  Liberal  Arts  Major  must  present  a  definite  course  pattern 
for  approval  by  the  faculty  committee  in  charge  of  these  majors,  and 
must  select  one-half  of  her  credits  from  courses  numbered  over  100. 
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Suggested  Programs  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Major:  A  major 
in  the  following  fields  may  be  built  up  from  a  combination  of  sub- 
jects selected  from  those  listed  under  each  heading.  Selection  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  student's  interests  and  objectives. 

1.  Modern  Community.  Contemporary  History,  Economics,  Soci- 
ology, Psycholog}',  Consumers  Problems,  Child  Welfare,  Eugen- 
ics and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Genetics,  Contemporary  Art,  Re- 
ligion, Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry,  Music,  Art, 
etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  Government,  U.  S.  History, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  Labor  Problems,  Economics,  The 
Family,  Eugenics  and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Music, 
Art,  American  Literature,  etc. 

3.  Home  Making.  Family,  Child  Psychology,  Genetics,  Eugenics 
and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Mental  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Descrip- 
tive Physics,  Bacteriology,  Educational  Psychology,  Consumers 
Problems,  Music,  Art,  Mathematics  of  Finance,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian  Literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular student  involved. 


Degree  Requirements 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a  program  arranged  according  to 
the  above  regulations,  the  student  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  The  requirement  for  graduation  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  academic  work,  exclusive  of 
eight  hours  in  physical  education. 

Honor  Point  Requirement:  For  graduation  a  student  must 
have  to  her  credit  a  grade  of  C  or  above  in  ninety  hours  of  the  total 
one  hundred  and  twenty  required. 
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Academic  Regulations 

Election  of  Courses 

ELECTION  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  week  of 
each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  departmental  adviser. 
Changes  made  at  any  other  time  as  a  result  of  the  student's  own  care- 
lessness, necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $1. 


Attendance  at  College  Classes 

Students  having  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding  college  year  are 
placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  and  are  allowed  unlimited  cuts  from 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  for  better  scholarship  and 
greater  academic  freedom  for  good  students. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  List,  is  expected  to  at- 
tend all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  However,  to  provide  for 
certain  emergencies,  the  following  regulations  with  regard  to  absences 
from  classes  have  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty: 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each  semester 
in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week  in  that  course — 
for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have  three  unexcused  absences 
through  the  semester.  This  rule  does  not  pertain  to  laboratory  work, 
all  of  which  must  be  completed  to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 

One  unexcused  absence  over  the  number  allowed  in  any  course  will 
debar  the  student  from  the  final  examination  at  the  time  scheduled. 
She  may  take  the  examination  during  the  period  set  aside  for  re-exam- 
inations. Two  unexcused  absences  in  any  course  automatically  remove 
the  student  from  that  course. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  and  the  faculty  members  involved  in  each  case.  This  group 
will  decide  whether  a  student  has  missed  so  much  work  through  ill- 
ness that  she  must  drop  the  course. 

Unexcused  absences  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two  absences  in 
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each  course  missed :  Thanksgiving  vacation,  Christmas  vacation,  be- 
tween semesters  and  spring  vacation. 


Examinations 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
In  case  of  absence  from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason  for 
absence  is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused 
by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not  take  the  examination  until  the  time 
set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $2. 


Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  receives  a  condition  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  may  remove  this  condition  by  prescribed  work  and  re-exami- 
nation at  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall,  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  when  next  regularly  given. 

A  student  failing  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  repeat  the  course 
when  next  regularly  given,  or  must  take  other  work  which  requires 
the  same  number  of  hours;  the  course  thus  taken  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  the  curriculum  applicable  to  the  course  for  which 
it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Students  who  are  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of  a  semes- 
ter will  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  If  the  stu- 
dent shows  marked  improvement  during  the  period  of  probation  she 
becomes  again  a  regular  student  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  otherwise 
she  loses  class  standing,  but  may  continue  with  the  work  of  the  Lower 
Division  by  permission  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the  required 
number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
becomes  unclassified  until  such  time  as  this  deficiency  shall  have  been 
removed. 

Any  required  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed  at  the 
time  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the  following  year 
unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Credit  may  not  be  given  for  one  semester  of  a  year  course  except 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
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Reports  and  Grades 

Letters  are  used  to  designate  academic  standing.  A  represents  90-100; 
B,  80-89;  C,  70-79;  D,  60-69;  E,  condition;  F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and 
seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the  Recorder  on  request. 

Summer  Courses 

Students  wishing  to  do  work  during  the  summer  in  order  to  gain 
college  credit  must  secure  in  advance  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
of  the  department  concerned. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

THE  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  in  the  Lower  Division  are  indi- 
cated by  numbers  under  100;  those  in  the  Upper  Division  by  num- 
bers over  100. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdravi^  any  course  w^hich  is  not 
elected  by  at  least  six  students. 

Art 

NiTA  L.  Butler^  Ph.D.^  Associate  Professor 
Olive  O.  Harris^  B.S.,  Instructor 

1-2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Lectures,  readings, 
study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Institute.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Public  School  Art.  Elementary  study  and  practice  of  draw- 
ing, design,  and  color  theory.  The  course  aims  to  develop  the  knowl- 
edge, appreciation,  and  skill  necessary  to  teach  art  in  the  elementary 
school.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Mrs.  Harris.  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

Class  Lessons.  Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the  College 
for  class  lessons  in  drawing  and  design.  Credit  will  be  given  for  this 
work,  based  on  the  hours  of  instruction — and  provided  the  course  in 
Art  1-2  is  taken  during  the  college  course. 

Astronomy 

W.  W.  Mutch,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  The  work  includes  the 
development  of  astronomy  as  well  as  the  methods  by  which  astro- 
nomical facts  are  ascertained.  The  laboratory  periods  will  be  spent  in 
solving  astronomical  problems,  in  making  telescopic  observations,  in 
studying  charts  and  photographs.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

Astronomy  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 
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Biology 

Margaret  T.  Doutt^  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Laura  N.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Instructor 
Phyllis  L.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Assistant 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in  Biology: 
Four  year-courses  in  the  biological  sciences,  to  be  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  department;  the  biology  seminar  in  the 
senior  year. 

Other  sciences:  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1.  General  Botany.  Field,  laboratory,  and  lecture  studies  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  flowering  plant  in  relation  to  its  en- 
vironment. Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

2.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  relationships  of 
lower  plant  groups,  with  the  principles  of  classification  and  the  iden- 
tification of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Second  semester  (3), 
Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Cook. 

Biology  1  and  2  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

3.  General  Zoology.  A  study  of  representative  invertebrate  animals 
with  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Cook. 

4.  General  Zoology.  The  principles  of  vertebrate  zoology  and  their 
human  application.  Detailed  study  of  the  frog.  Two  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Hunter. 

Biology  3  and  4  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

5.  Hygiene.  Problems  of  personal  and  community  hygiene,  including 
body  mechanics,  nutrition,  respiration,  glandular  regulation,  com- 
municable diseases,  first  aid,  community  and  public  health  problems. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Hunter. 
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6.  Nature  Study.  A  study  of  plants  and  animals  of  Pennsylvania 
with  emphasis  on  identification  and  distribution,  designed  primarily 
for  students  planning  to  teach  nature  study  in  elementary  schools.  One 
field  trip  each  week  in  addition  to  lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

Biology  5  and  6  fulfill  the  science  requirement  if  the  stu- 
dent has  had  one  year  of  biolog}'  in  secondary  school. 

101.  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

102.  Plaxt  Anatomy.  Detailed  study  of  the  internal  structure  and 
development  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4)  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

103.  Histology.  Training  in  preparation  of  microscope  slides  and 
study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2,  or 
3  and  4.  Tvv^o  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
First  semicster  (4).  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Cook. 

104.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  development  of  em- 
bryos of  the  frog,  the  chick,  and  the  pig.  Prerequisite :  Biology  3  and 
4.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Sec- 
ond semester  (4).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  characteristics  of  yeasts,  molds, 
and  bacteria,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  laboratory  technique  and 
identification  of  bacteria.  Prerequisite :  One  year  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical science.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  bacteria  in  air,  water, 
soil,  food,  and  disease,  with  their  relation  to  human  welfare  in  the 
household  and  in  certain  industries.  Prerequisite:  Biologj'  105.  Two 
lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  or  a  field  trip  each  week.  Sec- 
ond semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

107.  Genetics.  Detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2,  or  3-4.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter. 

108.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  of  the  cat  combined  with  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  a  series  of  typical  vertebrates. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  3-4.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Second  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter. 
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109.  Evolution.  A  study  of  the  evidences  and  theories  of  plant  and 
animal  evolution,  fossil  records,  and  the  elements  of  anthropology 
and  heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4.  Three  lec- 
tures or  two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or  museum 
trip  each  week.  First  semester   (3). 

110.  Eugenics  and  Euthenics.  Lectures  and  discussions  covering 
the  problems  of  marriage  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race. 
Three  lectures  each  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

111.  Horticulture.  Principles  and  methods  of  autumn  and  winter 
gardening.  One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  garden  prac- 
tice each  week.  First  semester  (2).  Miss  Cook. 

112.  Horticulture.  Principles  and  methods  of  spring  and  summer 
gardening.  One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  garden  prac- 
tice each  week.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Cook. 

113-114.  Animal  and  Plant  Ecology.  Field  studies  of  the  rela- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment,  including  the  col- 
lection and  identification  of  common  forms.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1-2 
and  3-4.  One  field  trip,  two  lectures,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3),  Mrs. 
Doutt. 

115-116.  Biology  Seminar.  Intensive  study  in  some  restricted  field 
of  biological  research.  One  hour  each  week.  First  semester  (1),  sec- 
ond semester  (1).  Biology  Faculty. 


Interdepartmental  Majors 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
student  must  complete  the  courses  stipulated  below. 

A.  Natural  Science  Major.  This  major  is  recommended  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are : 

1.  Two  years  each  of  two  of  the  following  sciences:  botany,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  zoology^ 

2.  One  year  each  of  the  two  required  sciences  not  so  elected. 

3.  Biolog)'  or  Chemistry  seminar. 
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B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter 
medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are 
based  on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating: 
Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  105-106,  Physics  3-4,  Biol- 
ogy 1-2,  Biology  3-4,  Biology  108. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  requested  by 
the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires  to  enter.  For  this 
reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such  a  choice  before  her  junior 
year. 

Chemistry 

Earl  K.  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Harold  E.  Abbott^  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  105, 
106,  111,  and  112  together  with  courses  from  other  departments 
in  fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for  graduation.  Additional 
required  courses  are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  can- 
didate wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  coui-ses  in  physics, 
biology,  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German, 
French,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  chemical  principles 
and  theories  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 

The  laboratory  groups  are  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section 
for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  the  other 
for  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  chemistry  in  preparatory  school. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wallace. 
Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 
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3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  study  of  theory  and 
laboratory  practice  involving  the  separation  and  detection  of  basic 
and  acidic  ions  and  radicals.  Theory  includes  mass  action,  electrolytic 
dissociation,  chemical  equilibria,  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis.  The  principles,  errors,  applications,  and  rep- 
resentative problems  for  precipitation,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry  and 
oxidation-reduction  determinations  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  3.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  brief  study  of  the  preparations,  reac- 
tions, and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  Hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses,  by  standard  methods,  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
proteins,  etc.,  in  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 4  and  Chemistry  106.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  foodstuffs  relative  to  body 
metabolism  and  requirements  for  normal  nutrition.  Experimental 
study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of  animal  metabolism  in- 
cluding the  analysis  of  body  fluids^  tissues,  and  catabolic  products. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  properties  of  gases, 
liquids,  solids,  and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics; 
electrical  conductance;  and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First 
semester  (4),  second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 
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111-112.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chem- 
istry. One  hour  a  week.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Faculty. 

Economics 

(See  Sociology  and  Economics) 

Education 

James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Olive  O.  Harris,  B.S.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  education  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Education :  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including 
Education  1-2,  3-4,  and  101-102. 

Psycholog}/:  Psychology  1-2,  and  101-102. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  academic 
fields. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester   (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.  Elementary  Education. 

(a)  Teaching  and  learning  in  the  elementary  school:  An  analysis 
of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the  whole 
child  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice  (2).  Mrs. 
Harris. 

(b)  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic   (2).  Mrs.  Harris. 

(c)  Teaching  the  language  arts:  The  application  of  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Em- 
phasis on  experience  as  the  approach  to  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, and  spoken  English  (2).  Mrs.  Harris. 
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5-6.  History  of  Education.  (A  Reading  Course)  Education  as  a 
means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin  of  modern  prob- 
lems, practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Contributions  of  the 
various  nations;  relationship  between  the  political  and  educational 
development.  Conference  method.  By  special  arrangement  with  in- 
structor. Limited  to  six  students.  First  semester  (3),  or  second  semes- 
ter (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  During  the  first 
semester,  the  student  serves  each  day  as  teaching  assistant  in  her 
elected  major,  in  one  of  the  available  nearby  public  schools,  at  first 
only  preparing  the  regular  class  assignments  and  assisting  in  minor 
teaching  details,  later  working  into  the  routine  of  marking  tests  and 
daily  written  work,  helping  individual  pupils  and  groups  of  pupils 
with  extra  work,  and  finally,  after  some  two  or  three  weeks  of  ob- 
servation, teaching  the  class.  The  student  follows  the  line  set  forth 
by  the  regular  teacher,  and  is  directly  under  the  college  supervisor. 
In  addition,  the  student  participates  in  a  scheduled  one-hour  weekly 
conference  at  the  College  with  the  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  Educa- 
tion 1  and  Psychology'  2.  Specific  permission  must  be  obtained  in 
order  to  register  for  this  course,  and  registrants  are  not  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  fifteen  hours  of  college  credit.  First  semester  (6). 
Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  m.easurement.  Emphasis  on  the  giving  of 
tests  and  on  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration 
of  means  of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation 1.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern 
school  system.  Plan  of  federal,  state,  and  local  educational  agencies 
stressed.  Visits  will  be  made  to  a  number  of  selected  schools.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

106.  Education  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of  schools 
and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lectures,  re- 
ports. Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

108,  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teach- 
ers. Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  chil- 
dren. The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  readings  and 
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followed  by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

110.  Visual-Sensory  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory- 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  The  State  course  of  study  will  be  fol- 
lowed. Topics:  research;  historical  background;  verbalism;  projectors, 
still  and  motion  pictures;  school  journeys;  object-specimen-models; 
museum  procedure;  pictorial  materials;  photography;  blackboard- 
bulletin  board  techniques;  radio-vision;  bibliography.  Two  lectures 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Occasional  trips.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder^  Mr.  Spencer. 

111-112.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and 
forum  discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis 
on  current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and 
psychology.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Education 
Faculty. 


Requirements  for  Recommendation  for 
State  Certification 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school  certifi- 
cation when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific  requirements 
of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Students 
are  recommended  for  certification  for  elementary  school  teaching 
when  they  have  completed  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements 
for  the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teaching 
are:  Psychology  2,  Education  1  and  101,  with  six  other  semester 
hours  in  education,  including  special  methods  courses  (not  to  exceed 
three  hours),  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  In  addition  it  is 
necessary  to  have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each 
subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  fresh- 
man year.  Certification  for  the  elementary  school  necessitates  the 
completion  of  the  special  elementary  curriculum.  Students  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  music  should  consult  the  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment during  the  freshman  j'ear. 
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English  Composition  and  Literature 

Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Mary  L  Shamburger,  A.M.  1    .    .  „    , 

>  Assistant  rroiessors 
Eleanor  K.  Taylor,  A.M.  J 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor 

Wilson  P.  Botsford,  A.B.,  Instructor 

English  1-2  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  given  exemption  as  a  result  of  excellence  in  proficiency  tests. 
(See  p.  20)  English  5-6  is  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses  in 
English  literature. 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  be  expected  to  take  a  minimum 
of  twenty  four  hours  in  the  department,  of  which  eighteen  hours  at 
least  must  be  in  the  Upper  Division  and  must  include  two  year- 
courses  in  English  literature.  In  other  fields,  election  of  courses  in 
history,  science,  languages,  philosophy,  and  other  departments  will 
vary  with  individual  interest.  Election  is  to  be  made  only  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  department. 

1-2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  A  course  designed  for  freshmen 
and  required  of  those  who  have  not  given  evidence  of  special  com- 
petence in  the  English  placement  test.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  clear 
and  correct  expression  in  writing.  Reading  of  various  types  of  litera- 
ture to  stimulate  thought  and  to  furnish  examples  of  craftsmanship. 
Writing  of  themes,  short  and  long,  on  subjects  of  personal  experience, 
explanation  of  ideas,  and  critical  comment.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Shamburger,  Mrs.  Shupp. 

Students  who  do  not  make  at  least  a  grade  of  C  in  this  course 
must  carry  one  semester  of  remedial  work  in  English  during  the 
sophomore  year. 

3-4.  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Writing. 

(a)  Studies  in  various  types  of  description. 

(b)  Studies  in  various  types  of  narration. 

First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be 
consulted  before  this  course  is  elected.  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Readings  and  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  English  literature,  with  classroom  discussion 
of  representative  works  illustrative  of  different  varieties  and  periods 
of  English  literature.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  English  literature. 
Primarily  for  sophomores;  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs.  Shupp. 
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101-102.  Essay  Writing.  The  personal  essay  of  experience  and  the 
essay  of  opinion.  Modern  novels,  plays  and  biographies  used  as  a 
basis  for  comment  and  criticism.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Shu  pp. 

103-104.  Short  Story  Writing.  The  short  story  considered  as  an 
art,  a  technique,  and  a  reflection  of  modern  life.  Private  conferences 
and  class  discussions.  Writing  and  criticism.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

105-106.  Advanced  Short  Story  Writing.  Open  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  and  only 
to  those  who  have  shown  ability  in  writing  stories.  Prerequisite: 
English  103-104  or  in  special  circumstances  English  3-4.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

107-108.  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique  of  news 
story-  writing,  with  special  emphasis  on  newspaper  style.  Second 
semester  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  editing  processes  in  nev/spaper 
work:  typography,  headline  writing,  copyreading,  proofreading,  and 
makeup.  Practical  class  and  written  assignments.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  The  instructor  must  be  consulted  before  this 
course  is  elected.  Mr.  Botsford.  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

109-110.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Studies  in  the  works  of 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  Huxley.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
reports.  Prerequisite:  English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938.  ^^Jiss  Taylor. 

111-112.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Studies  in  the  art  and 
thought  of  the  chief  British  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dis- 
cussions and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Shamburger. 

113-114.  The  History  of  the  English  Drama.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  The 
Elizabethan  drama  and  contemporary  tendencies  are  emphasized. 
Extensive  readings,  lectures,  and  reports.  Prerequisite :  English  5-6. 
First  semester   (3),  second  semester   (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

115-116.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  I\Ir.  Doxsee. 

117.  Middle  English  Literature.  A  study  of  representative  epics, 
ballads,  and   romances  of  mediaeval  times.   Lectures,   readings,   and 
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reports.  Prerequisite:  English  5-6.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1937-1938. 

118.  Chaucer.  Selected  readings  with  study  of  language  and  poetical 
forms.  Lectures  on  Chaucer's  life  and  works,  and  on  his  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors  in  English  literature.  Prerequisite: 
English  117.  Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

119-120.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  A  general 
survey  of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day. 
Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  Prerequisite : 
English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Sham- 
burger. 

121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussions,  and  reports.  Prerequisite : 
English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

123-124.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Study  of  the  temper, 
prevailing  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  time  as  shown  in  the 
work  of  its  eminent  writers.  Particular  emphasis  on  Swift,  Pope, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan.  Prerequisite:  English  5-6.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938.  Miss 
Taylor. 

125-126.  Literary  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  some  consideration  of  the  history 
of  critical  literature.  Open  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  to 
seniors  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  literary  studies.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

127-128.  Reading  Course  in  Contemporary  Thought.  Readings 
in  contemporary  prose  in  such  fields  as  biography,  social  criticism, 
religion,  politics,  and  the  like.  Conferences  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

129-130.  Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  eight  of  the  plays: 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  The 
Tempest.  Prerequisite,  English  5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

130-131.  Current  English.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  English 
language  of  today,  designed  to  show  its  structure  and  its  resources  as 
a  medium  of  expression.  Discussion  and  reports.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 
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French  Language  and  Literature 

Jeanne  Butler,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor 
Marion  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

For  information  about  the  reading  test  see  Foreign  Languages,  (p. 
20).  Students  majoring  in  modern  languages  will  be  required  to 
take  in 

Modern  Language  :  A  minimum  of  four  year-courses  in  the 
language  chosen  as  the  major  language. 

Other  Fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  22),  and  courses  in  history,  English  literature,  economics, 
psychology  or  philosophy.  A  second  language  is  recommended. 
The  head  of  the  department  should  be  consulted  before  elections 
are  made. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Designed  for  students  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  French  or  whose  previous  preparation  is  felt  to  be 
inadequate.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar,  vocabulary  assimila- 
tion, oral  and  aural  drill,  with  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  reading 
ability.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
develop  the  ability  to  read  French  and  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  French.  Oral  and  aural  work,  vocabulary  acquisition, 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Geographical  and  historical 
background.  Great  steps  in  French  civilization  leading  to  modern 
time.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Illustrative  reading  in  French 
and  English.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  ]\Irs.  Butler. 

107-108.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Develop- 
ment of  French  classicism  and  its  social  background.  Special  empha- 
sis on  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere.  Acquisition  of  methods  of 
literary  study,  conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  3-4  or 
French  5-6  or  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Griggs. 

109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Literary  and 
social  aspects  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
philosophers.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 
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Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Butler. 

111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary 
and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Critical  study  of  repre- 
sentative writers.  Poetry,  drama,  novel,  and  criticism.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Butler. 

113-114.  Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Their  development  and  modern 
tendencies.  Lectures,  quizzes,  extensive  readings  conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Development  and  tendencies.  Ex- 
tensive readings  in  French,  oral  reports  in  French.  Special  emphasis 
on  Proust,  Gide,  Jules  Romains  and  other  post-war  novelists.  Pre- 
requisite: French  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

118.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  wish  to  be 
recommended  to  teach.  The  first  few  weeks  deal  with  language 
teaching  in  general  and  may  be  audited  by  students  of  any  foreign 
language.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  special  problems 
in  teaching  French.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  Second  semester 
(2).  Miss  Griggs. 

119-120.  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  se- 
mester (2),  second  semester  (2).  Mrs.  Butler. 

121-122.  Advanced  Composition.  Advanced  composition  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Mrs.  Butler. 


Geology  and  Geography 
Harold  E.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Geology.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  Historical  Geology.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  or  field  trip  a  week.  Second  semester  (3). 
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3.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes,  including  the  relation  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  First  semester  (3). 

Six  credits  in  this  department  constitute  a  year's  course  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  science  requirement. 


German  Language  and  Literature 
Elizabeth  Piel,  A.M.,  Instructor 

For  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  modern  languages,  see  page  38. 
For  information  about  the  reading  test,  see  Foreign  Languages,  p.  20. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Fundamentals  of  German  grammar, 
introduction  to  reading,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to 
students  who  do  not  present  German  at  entrance.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester   (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  and  continued  study  of  gram- 
mar, and  its  application  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern  German 
literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  ( 3 ) . 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German,  with 
assigned  readings  in  the  student's  major  field.  Written  and  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  se- 
mester (3). 

5-6.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  A  survey  of 
German  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period.  A  critical  study  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Reading  of  plajs.  Reports.  Prerequisite : 
German  3-4.  First  semester   (3),  second  semester  (3). 

107.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Reports  and  dis- 
cussions. Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1937-1938. 

108.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  dis- 
cussions. Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  Second  semester  (3).  Omitted 
in  1937-1938. 
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109-110.  Advanced  German.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar;  compositions  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions 
in  German.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

111-112.  Seminar  in  German  Literature.  Individual  work.  First 
semester  ( 1 ) ,  second  semester  ( 1 ) . 


Greek  Language  and  Literature 
Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the  classics  are  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  Department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition.  Xenophon :  selec- 
tions from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  An  additional  hour  of  sight 
translation  is  advised  for  the  second  semester.  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

3-4.  Homer  and  Plato.  Homer:  Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  Plato:  Apology  and  Crito.  Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2  or  equiv- 
alent. First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937- 
1938. 

5-6.  Classical  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  based  upon  the  literature  of  the  classical 
period.  Open  to  all  students.  A  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
is  not  required.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

101.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  intensive  study  of  one  play  each  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides.  Prerequisite:  Greek  3-4  or  equiva- 
lent. First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

102.  Herodotus  and  the  Attic  Orators.  Prerequisite:  Greek  3-4 
or  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

104.  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Greece.  Early  civilization  of  the 
Aegean ;  Greek  art  of  the  historic  period ;  reports  on  recent  excava- 
tions. Open  to  students  in  classical  department  and  others  who  have 
completed  Greek  5-6.  Second  semester   (2).  Omitted  in   1937-1938. 

Note:  The  attention  of  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  called  to 
the  course  in  ancient  history:  History  105,106. 
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History  and  Political  Science 

Anna  L.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Laberta  Dysart,  A.m.  )    .    .  _,     , 

T^  T    -txT  A  A/r  r  Assistant  rroiessors 

Effie  L.  Walker,  A.M.\ 

Students  majoring  in  history  and  political  science  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

History:  Twenty-four  hours,  and  twelve  hours  either  in  history 
or  in  approved  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  or  in  correlated  sub- 
jects such  as  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  selection  depending 
chiefly  upon  previous  preparation  and  end  in  view. 

Other  Fields  :  A  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  Ger- 
man is  strongly  recommended. 

1-2.  Introductory  Course.  A  short  history  of  civilization,  with  a 
brief  sui^vey  of  the  ideals  and  movements  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  Europe,  followed  by  the  study  of  current  problems  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  a  study  of  the  Great  War  and  Post-war  prob- 
lems, with  emphasis  on  the  role  played  by  the  United  States.  Recom- 
mended for  freshman  year.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  history  unless 
excused  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Dysart. 

3-4.  History  of  the  United  States.  The  main  facts  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  with  emphasis  upon  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  and  upon  international  relations,  as  well  as  upon  the 
purely  political  development.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

5-6.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Tudors  to  the  present 
time.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Evans. 

7-8.  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  European  History.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  move- 
ments from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  ]\Iiss  Dysart. 

9.  American  Government.  The  national  Government.  Theories  of 
the  origin,  structure  and  functions  of  the  federal  government.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 
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10.  American  Government.  State,  Local,  and  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. Prerequisite:  History  9  except  with  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

101-102.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  Renais- 
sance in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  special 
reference  to  Italy  and  to  the  literature  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

103.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  1870.  Prerequisite:  History 
1-2.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

104.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  economic  movements;  the  expansion  of  Europe;  the  World 
War  and  the  countries  after  the  War.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

105.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient 
Near  East,  followed  by  a  survey  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
developments  among  the  Greeks.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  se- 
mester (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

106.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  Rome  to 
a  world  power  and  the  decline  of  that  power;  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  cultural  developments  in  the  Roman  state.  Prerequi- 
site: History  1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

107-108.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  The 
conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The  progress 
and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  The  rise 
of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes,  and  the 
permanent  results  of  the  period.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First  se- 
mester (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

109-110.  Recent  American  History,  1865-1930.  Political,  social, 
and  economic  factors  which  have  influenced  the  history  of  the  period, 
with  emphasis  on  biography.  Open  to  history  majors,  and  others  by 
special  permission.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Walker. 

112.  Seminar  in  Historiography  and  Method.  The  principles  of 
historical  criticism  and  interpretation,  with  a  study  of  the  great  his- 
torians and  the  writing  of  history  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  The 
modern  trend  in  textbooks,  the  teaching  of  history,  and  the  use  of 
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source  material.  Open  to  history  majors,  and  to  others  by  special  per- 
mission. Two  hours  of  class  work,  and  one  for  individual  conferences. 
An  extra  hour  for  students  doing  a  piece  of  original  research  on  lines 
marked  out  by  the  course.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Evans. 


Italian  Language  and  Literature 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  simple  texts  dealing  with  Italian  civilization.  Conversation 
based  upon  texts  read.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  literature 
and  of  selected  comedies  of  Goldoni.  Continued  study  of  syntax,  com- 
position, and  conversation.  Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Pli.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Students  in  the  Latin  Department  may  major  in  Latin,  or  in  Latin 
and  Greek  combined.  Such  students  will  be  expected  to  elect  courses 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  appropriate  sequence  under  the  guidance  of 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  number  of  such  courses  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  units  in  Latin  presented  for  entrance. 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  alone  is  required  to  take  Greek  3-6 
and  one  course  in  Latin  composition. 

Other  fields:  History  105-106.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  majoring  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Students  electing  Greek  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
with  regard  to  the  courses  offered. 

1-2.  Elementary  Latin.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3). 
second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

3-4.  Cicero,  or  Vergil  and  Ovid.  Open  to  students  who  present 
two  or  three  years  of  Latin  for  entrance,  or  Latin  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 
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5-6.  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the  letters,  De 
Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.  Livy:  selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Hor- 
ace: Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to  students  who  present  four  units  of 
Latin  or  who  have  completed  Latin  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

7.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Selected  plays.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  comedJ^  Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4.  First  semester  (3). 

8.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4.  Second 
semester  (3). 

101.  Tacitus,  Juvenal.  A  study  of  Roman  society  under  the  early 
empire.  Prerequisite:  Latin  3-4.  First  semester  (3). 

102.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid.  A  study  of  Roman 
lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Greek  models.  Pre- 
requisite: Latin  3-4.  Second  semester  (3). 

103.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Open  to  all 
students.  First  semester  (2).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

104.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Open  to  all  students.  Second 
semester  (2).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

105-106.  Latin  Selections.  A  translation  course  offering  readings 
from  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  Martial,  illustrative  of  Roman  mythology, 
tocography,  and  life.  (Supplementary  to  Latin  107-8.)  Prerequisite: 
Latin  101-2.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (2).  Omitted  in 
1937-1938. 

108.  Teachers  Training  Course  in  Latin.  A  study  of  aims  and 
objectives,  of  methods  and  text-books;  organization  of  units  of  sub- 
ject matter;  rapid  reading  of  authors  usually  read  in  secondary  schools 
with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  First  semester  (3). 

109.  A  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Open  to  all  students,  A 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1937-1938. 

111-112.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  First  semester  (1),  second 
semester  ( 1 ) . 
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Mathematics 
Helen  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Mathematics:  Courses  1-2,  5-6,  101,  102,  103,  105,  106,  or 
110. 

Other  Fields:  Physics  and  economics. 

1-2.  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  unified 
course  in  the  essential  concepts  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
analytical  geometry.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3.  Elementary  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  recent  methods 
of  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation,  with  many  illustrations  taken 
from  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology,  education  and  economics;  nu- 
merical computation ;  tabulation ;  percentage  analysis ;  averages ;  meas- 
ures of  dispersion;  graphic  representation,  including  logarithmetic 
graphs ;  errors ;  correlation ;  index  numbers ;  empirical  formulas ;  curve 
fitting.  Miss  Calkins  with  the  assistance  of  the  allied  departments. 
First  semester  (3). 

4.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  Compound  interest  and  discount; 
annuities ;  amortization  and  sinking  funds ;  valuation  of  bonds ;  depre- 
ciation; life  insurance.  Second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  A 
study  of  ( 1 )  the  operations  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  alge- 
braic and  ordinary  transcendental  functions  and  (2)  their  applications 
to  geometry  and  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter ( 3 ) ,  second  semester  ( 3 ) . 

101.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  A 
study  of  the  properties  of  (1)  lines  and  conies  in  a  plane  and  (2) 
lines,  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 5-6.  First  semester  (3). 

102.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  A  course  based 
on  Dickson's  "Theory  of  Equations."  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6. 
Second  semester  (3). 

103.  Fundamental  Concepts  in  Modern  Mathematics.  A 
study  of  the  logical  foundations  of  modern  mathematics.  Prerequisite : 
Mathematics  5-6.  First  semester  (3). 
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104.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary 
School.  A  study  of  (1)  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  curriculum,  and  (2)  the  methods  of  classroom 
procedure.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6.  Second  semester  (3). 

105-106.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  5-6.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

107-108.  History  of  Mathematics.  A  study  of  (1)  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  civilizations  to  the  science  of  elementary  math- 
ematics, and  (2)  the  historical  development  of  each  branch.  Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 
Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

110.  College  Geometry.  A  second  course  in  plane  Euclidean  geom- 
etry; geometric  constructions;  properties  of  the  triangle;  the  Simson 
line;  transversals;  harmonic  section;  harmonic  properties  of  circles; 
inversions;  recent  geometry  of  the  triangle.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
5-6.  Second  semester  (3)  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 


Music 

Helene  Welker,  A.B.]  .    .  „     , 

T  r*   tr  A  Ti/T     f  Assistant  Professors 

LiLLiE  B.  Held,  A.M.  ) 

Ralph  Lewando  "] 

Gertrude  Northrop  Ayars,  Mus.B.  {-Instructors 
Earl  B.  Collins^  Mus.B.  J 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  theory  of  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music:  A  minimum  of  forty-two  hours  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Theory  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  101-102,  103-104,  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  chosen  field  of  applied  music 
which  are:  for  a  major  in  piano,  sixteen  hours;  for  an  organ  or 
a  violin  major,  fourteen  hours  in  the  major,  and  two  hours  in 
piano;  for  a  voice  major,  fourteen  hours  in  voice,  two  hours  in 
piano,  and  two  years'  membership  in  the  Glee  Club.  A  student 
doing  her  major  work  in  applied  music  will  give  a  public  recital 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study. 
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Students  majoring  in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music:  A  minimum  of  thirty- four  hours  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Theory  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  101-102,  103-104;  a  minimum 
of  eight  hours  in  applied  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  be  advised  to  take  in 

Other  Fields:  Courses  in  modern  languages,  English,  history, 
history  of  art,  psychology,  science,  and  education.  All  music  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  Physics  6.  Students  majoring  in  theory 
will  be  expected  to  take  eight  hours  in  closely  related  fields.  Elec- 
tions are  to  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Credit  for  applied  music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory  courses. 
Two  hours  of  applied  music  may  be  based  on  one  hour  of  theory. 
Theory  1-2  and  Theory  5-6  are  required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all 
students  taking  applied  music  for  credit. 

Applied  music  is  credited  on  the  basis  of  practice — one  semester 
hour  is  given  for  three  hours  of  practice  a  week,  two  semester  hours 
for  six  hours  of  practice  a  week,  etc. 

Class  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  violin,  and  voice,  the  classes  meet- 
ing for  an  hour  once  a  week.  The  prerequisites  are  the  same  as  for 
individual  lessons  if  credit  is  desired.  One  hour  of  credit  may  be  se- 
cured each  semester,  provided  the  above  requirements  of  practice  and 
theory  are  met. 

Piano  classes  are  limited  to  four  in  a  class. 

Voice  classes  are  limited  to  six  in  a  class. 

Violin  classes  are  limited  to  three  in  a  class. 

No  students  may  be  admitted  to  classes  in  applied  music  after  Octo- 
ber fifteenth  and  February  fifteenth. 

A  minimum  of  three  students  is  required  for  the  formation  of  a 
class. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music.  Ex- 
aminations for  these  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  se- 
mester. 

New  students  desiring  to  secure  credit  for  applied  music  should 
arrange  with  the  head  of  the  department  for  an  examination  to  be 
given  during  registration  days  or  during  the  examination  period  be- 
tween semesters. 

Attendance  at  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students  in  the  department. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Music  Department  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  musical  training,  and  also  to  provide  the  cultural  back- 
ground desirable  for  the  profession. 

The  Music  Department  maintains  in  addition  to  the  regular  col- 
lege work  in  music: 

1.  A  Junior  Department  in  Piano  for  children  from  the  age  of 
three.  The  preliminary  work  consists  of  rhythmic  training,  sing- 
ing, rote  playing,  creative  work,  etc.,  and  is  carried  on  in  classes. 
When  the  child's  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm  has  been  sufficiently 
developed,  he  begins  the  actual  piano  instruction,  which  is  given 
in  private  lessons  or  in  small  classes.  The  class  work  in  ear 
training  is  continued. 

2.  A  College-Preparatory  Department  for  students  of  intermediate 
age  (from  14  to  college  age).  This  consists  of  private  lessons 
and  one  period  a  week  of  class  work  in  ear  training,  apprecia- 
tion, etc. 

3.  An  Adult  Department  for  students  beyond  college  age.  Private 
and  class  lessons  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  voice  are  available 
to  this  group.  Lessons  are  scheduled  during  the  day  or  in  the 
evening. 

For  charges  for  the  above,  see  pages  77-78. 


Theory 

1-2  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  Singing  of  melodies  with  sylla- 
bles, letters,  or  figures.  Melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic  dictation. 
Aural  recognition  of  the  elements  of  form  and  design.  Class  meets  two 
hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  freshmen  taking  applied  music.  First 
semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

3-4  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  A  continuation  of  the  elemen- 
tai7'  course,  using  more  difficult  material.  Class  meets  two  hours  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation  1-2.  First  semester 
(1),  second  semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

5-6  Harmony.  The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic  material :  dia- 
tonic chords,  chromatically  altered  chords,  non-harmonic  tones.  Two- 
part  counterpoint.  Original  composition  in  the  smaller  homophonic 
and  contrapuntal  forms.  Analysis  of  representative  compositions.  Key- 
board harmony.  Required  of  all  freshmen  taking  applied  music.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Held. 
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7-8  Harmony.  The  theory  of  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thir- 
teenth, and  further  study  of  chromatically  altered  chords.  Two-part 
counterpoint  continued.  The  development  of  homophonic  form.  An- 
alysis and  composition.  Keyboard  harmony.  Prerequisite:  Harmony 
5-6.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Held. 

101-102  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  three  and  four  parts.  An- 
alysis of  polyphonic  style  as  exemplified  by  the  great  masters.  Original 
composition  in  contrapuntal  style.  Prerequisite:  Theory  7-8.  First  se- 
mester (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 

103-104  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  general  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  present  day,  including  the  study  of  representative  composers, 
schools,  forms,  instruments,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  changing  musical 
fashions  to  a  changing  civilization.  The  study  of  a  number  of  the 
masterpieces  of  musical  literature  designed  to  develop  intelligent  ap- 
preciation. Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Held. 

105-106  Orchestral  Liter.-^ture  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  orchestral  works  of  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Franck, 
and  Richard  Strauss  with  the  emphasis  on  intelligent  familiarity  as 
a  means  to  appreciation.  Attendance  at  concerts,  listening  to  records, 
radio  programs,  etc.,  v/ill  be  stressed.  Open  to  all  students.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Held. 


Applied  Music 

Pl\no  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  mastery  of  the  essentials  of 
good  technique  including  tone,  phrasing,  pedaling,  etc.,  combined  with 
the  systematic  study  of  representative  works  from  the  classical,  ro- 
mantic, and  modern  schools.  Students  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency  are 
admitted.  Instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Miss 
Welker. 

Organ  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Training  for  both  professional 
and  cultural  purposes;  special  training  for  church  organists;  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  application  in  performance  at  chapel  and  vesper 
services.  Open  to  beginners  and  advanced  students.  Mr.  Collins. 
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Violin  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  violin  course  embraces  a 
progressive  procedure  of  study  adapted  to  the  actual  technical  and 
musical  needs  of  the  student;  the  selection  of  study  material  and  a 
method  of  practice  conducive  to  definite  achievement  in  the  playing  of 
solo,  chamber,  and  orchestra  music  of  all  schools  of  composition.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  study  the  viola  in  order  to  develop  as  per- 
formers and  participants  in  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  Mr.  Le- 

WANDO. 

Voice  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
art  of  singing  for  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  advanced  student, 
stressing  the  liberation  of  the  voice  through  the  correct  control  of 
breath  and  throat;  diction,  rhythm,  and  phrasing;  repertoire  chosen 
from  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  schools  to  suit  the  particular 
talent  of  each  student.  Mrs.  Avars. 


Philosophy 

Carll  W.  Doxsee^  Ph.D. 

1-2.  The  History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Readings,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

3.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  vi^ith  exercises  in  application  and 
criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester 
(3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  the  theory  of  various  types  of  ethics 
together  vi^ith  discussion  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

5.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
philosophic  thinking  and  of  philosophic  problems  as  formulated  by 
contemporary  thinkers.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

6.  Readings  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Critical  reading  and 
discussion  of  selected  writings  by  living  or  recent  thinkers.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  w^ho  have  completed  Philosophy  5. 
Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 
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Physical  Education 

Helen  G.  Errett,  A.B.,  Instructor 
Mary  H.  Kolb,  A.B.,  Assistant 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and  those  juniors  and 
seniors  taking  active  part  in  sports.  The  examining  physician  recom- 
mends to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Hygiene  is  required  of  all  first-year  students.  The  lectures  are  given 
one  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education  courses  must 
purchase  a  regulation  gymnasium  outfit.  This  outfit  is  secured  through 
the  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  from  dealers  who  handle 
the  uniform  adopted  and  required  by  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment. 

Inter-class  competitive  athletics  are  arranged  by  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation under  the  supervision  of  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. 

Fall:  Hockey. 

Winter:  Volley  ball,  Danish  g\'mnastics,  basket  ball,  folk 
dancing. 

Spring:  Base  ball. 

Required  of  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(2). 

3-4.  Advanced  Physical  Education. 

Fall:  Hockey. 

Winter:  Volley  ball,  basket  ball. 
Spring:  Base  ball. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

5-6.  Sports. 

Fall :  Tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Badminton,  table  tennis. 

Spring:  Tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 
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7-8.  Sports  and  Dancing. 

Fall:  Tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Tap  dancing. 

Spring:  Tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

9-10.         Tap  Dancing  and  Sports. 

Fall:  Tap  dancing,  tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Tap  dancing. 

Spring:  Tap  dancing,  tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

11-12.       Golf  and  Rifle. 

Fall :  Golf. 
Winter:  Rifle. 
Spring:  Golf. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

A  fee  is  charged  for  this  course.  A  student  must  have  writ- 
ten permission  from  home  before  she  is  allowed  to  take  the 
work  in  rifle. 

13-14.       Riding. 

Fall  and  spring  only. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Another  physical  education  course 
must  be  taken  during  the  winter  term  in  order  to  receive 
four  hours  credit  for  the  year.  A  student  must  have  written 
permission  from  home  before  taking  riding.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  this  course. 

15-16.       Swimming. 

Fall  and  spring  only. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Another  physical  education  covn-se 
must  be  taken  during  the  winter  term  in  order  to  receive 
four  hours  credit  for  the  year. 

17-18.       Modern  Dancing  for  Freshmen. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

19-20.       Modern  Dancing  for  Sophomores. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 
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21-22.       Individual  Gymnastics. 

Substituted  for  regular  class  work  on  advice  of  the  College 

Physician  and  Physical  Director. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

101-102.  Advanced  Modern  Dancing. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

103.  Methods. 

Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  health  education,  health 
service,  and  physical  education  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (2). 

104.  Plays  and  Games. 

A  study  of  games  and  folk  dances  which  will  be  found  prac- 
tical in  social  service  and  playground  work,  also  for  recrea- 
tional leaders  in  summer  camps.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Recommended  for  students  of  elementary  education.  Second 
semester  (2). 

Physics 

W.  W.  Mutch,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Descriptive  Physics.  A  broad  general  course  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Applications  to  every- 
day life  are  emphasized.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3). 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity,  sound,  and  light;  introduc- 
tion to  modern  physics.  Science  majors  electing  physics  will  take  this 
course.  Two  lectures,  one  or  two  recitations,  and  one  two-hour  lab- 
oratory period  a  week.  First  semester  (3)  or  (4),  second  semester 
(3)  or  (4). 

5.  Light.  Principles  and  applications  of  optics,  color,  photometry, 
direct  and  indirect  lighting,  stage,  home  and  industrial  lighting.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

6.  Sound.  Principles  of  sound,  applications  relating  to  music,  speech, 
and  architecture  of  buildings.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one 
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two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in 
1937-1938. 

107.  Optics.  Geometrical  optics,  optical  instruments,  dispersion, 
spectroscopy,  diffraction,  interference,  polarization.  Two  lectures,  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  3-4, 
Mathematics  1-2.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electrostatics,  magnetostatics, 
steady  currents,  chemical  and  thermal  effects,  electromagnetic  induc- 
tion, alternating  currents,  electromagnetic  waves.  Two  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  3-4, 
Mathematics  1-2.  Second  semester  (3). 


Psychology 
Dorothy  M.  Andrew,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  Psychology  will  be  expected  to  take  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  courses : 

Psychology:  Courses  1,  2,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108.  Psy- 
chology 105-106,  Seminar  in  Psychology,  is  a  required  two  se- 
mester course  for  major  students,  and  for  this  group  consists  of 
readings  and  practice  in  individual  mental  testing  and  in  general 
clinical  practice.  Students  may  elect  seminar  for  four  semesters, 
and  receive  twelve  credits. 

Other  required  courses: 

Introduction  to  Education  ( Education  1 ) . 
Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (Education  102). 
Statistics  (Mathematics  3). 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
human  behavior; — nervous  system,  drives,  learning,  attention,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  and  abnormal  behavior.  Prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  the  department.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
First  semester  ( 3 ) . 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Contributions  of  psychology  to 
education;  statistical  techniques,  basic  principles  of  measurement; 
interest,  attitude,  aptitude,  achievement,  personality  measurement ; 
learning,  motivation;  importance  of  individual  differences,  the  intel- 
lectually gifted,  the  sub-normal,  and  the  maladjusted  child.  Open  to 
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sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second 
semester  (3). 

101.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  behavior; 
motor  abilities,  emotions,  intelligence,  language,  concepts,  social  be- 
havior, learning  and  character  formation.  Prerequisite:  Psychology'  1. 
First  semester  (3). 

102.  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene.  History  of 
abnormal  psychology  and  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement;  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  organic  and  functional  mental  disorders, 
and  of  the  neuroses  and  psychoses;  therapy — medical,  psychoana- 
lytic, and  occupational.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester 
(3). 

103.  Psychology  in  Personnel  Work.  General  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel and  guidance  procedure.  Selection  and  placement.  An  evalua- 
tion of  techniques  available  to  vocational  counsellors  and  personnel 
managers;  special  ability  and  proficiency  tests,  rating  scales,  interest, 
attitude,  and  personality  scales;  the  interview  and  letters  of  applica- 
tion. Occupational  trends,  the  occupational  hierarchy,  and  require- 
ments for  success.  A  consideration  of  labor  turnover,  wages,  and 
incentives.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  vocation.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 

104.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  relationships  arising  from  in- 
teracting individuals;  inherited  traits  and  maturation,  drive,  attitudes, 
habit,  imitation,  suggestion  and  suggestibility,  psycholog>'  of  leader- 
ship, and  the  importance  of  age  and  sex  factors  in  social  adjustment. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester  (3). 

105-106.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  Readings  and  discussion  of  sys- 
tematic and  experimental  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  graduate  work  in  psychology  and  related  fields.  In  addition,  each 
student  will  study  the  administration  of  individual  mental  tests,  or 
any  restricted  field  of  psychology  in  which  she  is  interested.  One  hour 
each  week  and  conferences.  Prerequisite :  nine  credits  in  psychology' 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3).  second  semester 
(3). 

107-108.  Research  in  Psychology,  Minor  original  investigations. 
Conference  method.  Prerequisite :  nine  credits  in  psychology  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
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Religious  Education 
N.  R.  High  Moor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Instructor 

1.  Religion.  A  study  in  the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the 
meeting  and  solving  of  problems,  individual  and  social,  that  affect  us. 
Also,  a  study  of  the  religious  trend  and  emphasis  in  modern  essays, 
poetry,  writings,  and  editorials.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  Religion.  The  study  of  hymns,  orations,  and  stories  in  Biblical 
literature,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  appreciation  of  their  literary 
merit,  but  for  the  underlying  message  and  its  historical  background 
and  its  significance  in  the  light  of  modern  problems.  Second  semester 
(3). 


Secretarial  Studies 
Oma  Thompson,  A.B.,  Instructor 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised  to  elect 
courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general  psychology,  and 
statistics. 

1-2  Typewriting.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  typewriting  for  personal  needs.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  technique  of  operating  the  machine,  the  arrangement  of 
business  letters  and  manuscripts,  and  the  use  of  the  mimeograph.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.  No  credit. 

101-102.  Stenography.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand,  and  the  development  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.  Designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  secretarial  work,  using  their  liberal  arts 
training  as  a  background.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

103-104.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dictation 
and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a  secre- 
tary, instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such  as 
the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling  of  gen- 
eral correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Sten- 
ography 101-102  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3).  second  semes- 
ter (3). 
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Social  Service 

(See  Sociology  and  Economics) 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Edward  W.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
Dorothy  A.  Shields,  A.M.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  economics  must  have  not  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours  in  the  social  studies,  of  which  not  less  than 
eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Economics.  The  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics  must  include  Sociology  1,  2,  and  108,  and 
Economics  1-2,  and  in  the  total  of  thirty  hours  there  must  be  included 
Mathematics  3.  Sociology  1-2  and  Economics  1-2,  or  the  consent  of 
the  instructor,  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Sociology 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  idea  of  a  scientific  study  of  social  phenomena, 
to  familiarize  her  with  the  more  important  sociological  concepts,  and 
to  describe  the  more  important  characteristics  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

2.  Social  Problems.  An  anah'sis  of  contemporary  social  problems 
from  the  points  of  view  of  extent  and  importance,  causes,  and  possi- 
bilities of  correction.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

101.  Poverty.  A  study  of  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of 
poverty,  and  an  analysis  of  social  work  and  of  various  proposals  for 
social  reform  as  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  First 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

102.  Child  Welfare.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  needy  children — 
dependency,  neglect^  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  behavior  and 
personality  problems,  and  child  labor — with  particular  emphasis  on 
contemporary  child  welfare  programs.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

103.  The  City.  This  course  covers  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  modern 
cities,  the  ecology  of  the  modern  city,  urban  institutions  and  social 
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organization,  social  disorganization,  and  personality  adjustment  in 
the  modern  city.  First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

104.  Population  Problems.  Early  population  theories  and  prac- 
tices; factors  affecting  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  density  of  popula- 
tion; consequences  of  differential  rates  of  growth  and  of  differences 
in  the  density  of  population ;  the  composition  of  the  population ;  fac- 
tors affecting  the  quality  of  the  population.  Second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Shields. 

105.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  A  study  of  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency,  police  and  court  systems,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  probation  and  parole,  and  methods  of  preventing  delin- 
quency. First  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

106.  Social  Legislation.  A  comparative  study  of  social  legislation 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  particularly  in  regard  to  relief, 
social  security,  minimum  wages,  and  public  works.  Second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Shields. 

107.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  family  in  different 
societies.  Social,  economic  and  other  factors  affecting  family  relation- 
ships, with  particular  reference  to  contemporary  trends  and  problems. 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

108.  Social  Control.  A  study  of  mores,  religion,  propaganda,  ad- 
vertising, education,  and  other  devices  out  of  which  uniformities  in 
behavior  and  thinking  develop  and  by  means  of  which  conformity  to 
social  codes  is  secured.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 


Economics 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  economic  production  and  an  analysis  of  demand, 
supply,  price,  money,  banking,  foreign  exchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  methods  of  economic  regu- 
lation and  control,  and  problems  of  social  reorganization.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

3.  The  Consumer  in  Modern  Society.  This  course  is  built  on 
the  practical  need  of  preparing  students  to  become  intelligent  con- 
sumers. Appreciation  and  mastery  of  the  technique  of  making  wise 
choices  are  emphasized  through  study  and  analysis  of  consumers' 
problems.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 
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101.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  workers  with 
one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the  State.  A  study  of  labor 
organizations,  personnel  work  and  labor  legislation.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Shields. 

102.  Contemporary  Economic  Problems.  A  description  and  an- 
alysis of  recent  economic,  political,  and  social  problems  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  have  arisen.  Second  se- 
mester (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 


Spanish  Language  and  Literature 

Ruth  E.  Staples,  A.M.,  Instructor 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  modern  languages  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment. For  information  about  the  reading  test,  see  Foreign  Languages, 
page  20. 

All  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish  as  far  as  feasible.  In  all  these 
courses  Castilian  Spanish  will  be  emphasized.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  different  phonetics  of  South  American  Spanish. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  easy  texts  dealing  with  Hispanic  civilization.  Conversation 
based  upon  texts  read.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish, 
or  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  literature, 
particularly  representative  short  stones  and  novels.  Study  of  syntax, 
composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have  presented 
two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish 
1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
through  the  Golden  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Pica- 
resque novel.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
3-4  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Golden 
Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Literary  and  social  aspects  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  periods.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama.  Col- 
lateral readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

111-112.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Intensive 
study  of  the  Spanish  theater  of  this  period.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Open  to  majors  in 
Spanish  department. 

113-114.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  Its  development  and  ten- 
dencies. Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  ( 3 ) .  Open  to  majors  in  Spanish  department. 


Speech 

Vanda  E.  Kerst,  Professor 
Margaret  Robb,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

Speech  :  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours,   including 
Speech  3-4  and  7-8. 

Other  fields:  Two  year-courses  in  English   Literature,   and 
Physical  Education  5-6  and  7-8. 

Arrangements  for  private  instruction  in  Speech  are  made  with  the 
head  of  the  Department. 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course  in- 
cluding the  re-education  of  speech  habits;  improvement  of  everyday 
speech;  practice  in  public  speaking;  interpretation  of  different  forms 
of  literature;  and  the  study  of  phonetics.  Required  of  all  students  in 
the  Lower  Division  who  have  not  passed  the  achievement  test.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst^  Miss  Robb. 

3-4.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature  through 
reading  it  aloud.  It  includes  the  interpretation  of  various  forms  of 
literature:  poetry,  prose,  and  the  drama,  also  training  in  choral  speak- 
ing. Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst. 
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5-6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  The  study  of  clear,  orderly, 
and  sound  presentation  of  argument;  practice  in  extemf)oraneous 
speaking  and  debate.  Students  who  have  completed  this  course  may 
register  for  the  second  semester  of  a  following  year,  with  a  three  hour 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Robb. 

7-8.  Voice  and  Speech.  Study  of  the  mechanics  of  speech;  the 
problems  of  speech  correction,  emphasizing  the  accurate  diagnosis 
and  effective  treatment  of  all  ordinary'  speech  defects;  phonetics  of 
English,  ear-training,  pronunciation,  and  intonation.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester   (2).  Miss  Kerst. 

9-10.  Choral  Speaking.  Unison  reading  of  poetry  and  prose  for 
greater  enjoyment  and  appreciation ;  to  develop  certain  speech  abilities 
and  skills;  to  attain  delicacy  and  precision  of  articulation,  resonance, 
range  and  flexibility  of  voice,  as  well  as  perfect  timing;  training  for 
directing  choral  speaking.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 
Miss  Kerst. 

101-102.  Play  Production.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in 
acting  and  stagecraft;  practice  in  designing  and  executing  settings 
and  costumes;  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Two  recitations  and 
four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee  five  dollars  a  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Robb. 

103-104.  Study  of  the  Drama.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the 
theatre  and  dramatic  literature  from  their  beginnings  to  the  present 
time.  A  survey  course  emphasizing  in  all  different  periods  and  nation- 
alities, the  play,  the  plajovright,  the  physical  theatre,  the  audience. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

105.  Children's  Literature.  Story  telling,  creative  dramatization, 
and  a  study  of  source  material.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3).  Omitted  in  1937-1938. 

106.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  A 
study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  speech  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  methods  and  classroom  proce- 
dure. Prerequisite:  Speech  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3). 
Omitted  in  1937-1938. 
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General  Information 

Location 

THE  College  is  situated  on  Woodland  Road  in  the  residential 
part  of  Pittsburgh,  near  the  East  Liberty  and  Squirrel  Hill  dis- 
tricts. Trains  from  the  east  stop  at  the  East  Liberty  station  which  is 
approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  college.  Students  arriving 
from  the  west  come  into  the  Union  station,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie,  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  all  of  which  are  in  the  downtown 
part  of  the  city.  A  taxicab  makes  the  trip  to  the  college  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Buildings 

Berry  Hall,  the  administration  building,  was  acquired  as  a  part  of 
the  property  when  the  College  was  founded.  It  was  then  a  dignified 
and  spacious  family  residence.  It  has  been  remodeled  and  much  en- 
larged to  fit  it  for  college  purposes.  Its  wide  central  staircase  and  hall, 
high  ceilings,  and  fine  old  woodwork  create  an  atmosphere  of  gracious 
and  homelike  individuality  which  the  College  desires  to  maintain. 

Woodland  Hall,  a  modern,  fireproof  dormitory,  well  furnished, 
attractive  and  comfortable,  and  housing  100  students,  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  campus,  surrounded  by  trees  and  overlooking  the 
amphitheatre.  Additional  dormitory  space  is  provided  in  Stony  Cor- 
ners and  Broadview,  two  houses  adjoining  the  campus,  which  accom- 
modate twenty-five  students. 

James  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  was  opened  in  January  1932, 
and  provides  ample  accommodations  for  faculty  and  student  needs. 
The  book  stacks  are  open  to  the  students  who  have  free  access  to  the 
17,700  volumes  in  the  library.  This  collection  is  supplemented  by 
books  borrowed  from  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  During  the 
academic  year  the  library  is  open  from  eight  to  half  past  five,  and  also 
from  seven  to  ten  in  the  evening,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Satur- 
day when  it  is  open  from  eight  to  three. 

Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  completed  in  January  1931, 
houses  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
psychology.  Each  department  has  laboratories,  preparation  rooms, 
oflices,  and  lecture  rooms.  It  contains  a  large  science  library  and 
seminar  room.  The  equipment  throughout  is  the  most  modern  and 
complete  obtainable. 
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DiLWORTH  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  has  lecture  rooms  and 
the  assembly  hall. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  modern  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Music  Hall  and  practice  rooms  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
the  Gymnasium  building. 

The  President's  Home,  adjacent  to  Woodland  Hall,  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

Residence 

Life  in  the  dormitory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
educational  program,  for  it  is  here  that  the  students  have  opportunity 
to  practise  the  art  of  living  together.  Residents  of  the  dormitory  are 
responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory  social  condi- 
tions in  the  house.  They  elect  their  own  officers  who  cooperate  with 
the  resident  hostess  and  with  the  administration  in  carrying  out  the 
ideals  for  the  promotion  of  their  academic  and  social  interests. 

The  drawing  rooms,  the  sun  parlor,  the  large  verandas,  the  dining 
room  with  small  tables  and  well  served  meals,  are  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  large  home. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applica- 
tion for  them  is  received.  Returning  students  have  until  June  first  to 
reserve  the  rooms  they  wish  to  have;  after  that  time  rooms  are  as- 
signed to  entering  students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitory  is  required  of  all  students  who  do  not 
live  at  home.  Any  exception  to  this  regulation  must  be  granted  b}" 
the  Dean. 

Each  student  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the  dormi- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  taken  over  week-ends  unless 
special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Dean. 

Health 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and  physical 
examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of  all 
entering  students  and  sophomores.  These  examinations  are  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  a  physician,  as- 
sisted by  the  college  nurse.  The  college  physician  is  called  in  case  of 
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illness  on  the  part  of  students,  unless  the  parents  have  expressed  a 
preference  for  their  family  physician. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness  except 
those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require  the  services  of  a 
private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best 
medical  attention  is  alw^ays  available. 


Religious  Life 

The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  Christian  in  its  ideals. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  it  is  now  non-denominational  and 
welcomes  students  of  every  faith. 

Students  in  residence  are  expected  to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  and  to  attend  the  informal  vesper  services  at  the  College  each 
Sunday  evening. 

Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  during  the  week  with  the  Thurs- 
day morning  assembly  in  charge  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  absences  from  these  exercises  is  permitted. 


Social  Life 

The  College  emphasizes  social  life  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  makes  full  provision  for  varied  social  activities  ranging 
from  formal  receptions  to  the  most  informal  of  class  entertainments. 
A  number  of  dances,  teas,  and  other  social  functions  are  held  during 
the  year.  Hospitality  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women  students  in 
neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Resident  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents share  alike  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 


Freshman  Week 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  register  at  the  College  on  Tuesday 
morning,  September  21.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  will  be 
given  over  to  placement  tests,  and  to  brief  talks  by  the  President, 
Dean,  and  student  officers  to  acquaint  them  with  P.  C.  W.  traditions 
and  ideals.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  during  these  days  for  in- 
formal social  gatherings  with  both  faculty  and  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  this  introduction  to  the  college  year,  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments will  be  made  more  easily,  and  the  student  soon  will  feel  herself 
ii  responsible  member  of  the  student  body. 
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Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  organized  in  1909,  has  a  large 
part  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  student  life  and  in  directing 
student  opinion.  Every  student  upon  registration  at  the  College  auto- 
matically becomes  a  member  of  the  association.  Members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Board  representing  all  four  classes  serve  on  the 
Faculty-Student  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  consider  questions  re- 
lating to  college  activities  and  policies  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Student  Executive  Board.  Student  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty-Student  Curriculum  Committee  are  appointed  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  Board  and  through  this  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  made  to  the  Faculty  relative  to  the  cur- 
riculum. The  association  contributes  half-tuition  scholarships  each 
year  to  two  deserving  members  of  the  student  body.  The  Student 
Government  Association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Student  Fed- 
eration of  America  and  sends  representatives  annually  to  national 
and  state  Student  Government  meetings.  Meetings  of  the  association 
are  held  each  week. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  an  active  place  in  the  life  of  the  students. 
Although  the  fundamental  idea  is  religious  the  field  is  not  merely 
confined  to  devotional  meetings  but  extends  through  every  phase  of 
a  student's  life.  The  association  cooperates  with  welfare  agencies  in 
the  city  and  contributes  to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work  at  home 
and  abroad.  Delegates  are  sent  to  intercollegiate  conferences  and  an 
active  part  is  taken  in  all  work  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  religious  forces  of  the  college  life. 

The  Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association,  of  which  every  girl  in  College  is  a  member, 
offers  advantages  to  all  students.  Field  hockey,  archery,  rifle,  horse- 
back riding,  golf,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  track,  and  baseball 
are  offered.  Arrangements  for  swimming  are  made  in  the  fall.  Good 
sportsmanship  and  "a  game  for  every  girl"  are  the  aims  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Awards  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  athletics. 
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The  Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study  of  pieces  of 
dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  culture,  and  the  occasional 
presentation  of  plays,  the  shorter  ones  being  given  before  the  club  and 
one  each  year  presented  before  the  public.  Try-outs  for  membership 
in  this  club  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in 
voice.  The  club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its  services  at  college  af- 
fairs and  occasionally  in  the  city.  This  organization  has  a  large  mem- 
bership and  its  work  is  much  valued  in  college  life.  All  students  are 
invited  to  try  out  for  membership  in  the  Glee  Club. 

Departmental  Clubs 

A  number  of  departments  in  the  College  have  organized  clubs  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom  by  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  special  topics  of  interest  and  importance  by  fac- 
ulty, lecturers  and  students.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  are  held 
by  the  following  clubs,  representing  special  interests  of  the  depart- 
ments indicated : 

Omega — English 

Phi  Pi — Classical  languages 

Modern  Language  Club — Modern  languages 

Beta  Chi — Mathematics 

Lambda  Pi  Mu — Social  Service 

Mu  Sigma  Chi — Sciences 

Zeta  Kappa  Psi — Music 

International  Relations  Club — History 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha — Debating 

Epsilon  Chi — Education 
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Student  Publications 

The  Pennsylvanian 

The  Pennsylvanian,  published  biennially,  is  a  pictorial  and  liter- 
ary summary  of  student  activities  and  student  life. 

The  Arrow 

The  Arrow  is  issued  weekly  during  the  college  year.  Its  purpose  is 
to  keep  students  and  alumnae  informed  concerning  college  affairs  and 
to  encourage  the  best  in  college  spirit  and  student  activities.  All  stu- 
dents may  contribute  to  The  Arrow,  and  students  in  the  class  in 
journalism  consider  it  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field.  The  instructor  in  journalism  is  the  faculty  adviser  for 
The  Arrozv. 

The  Minor  Bird 

The  Minor  Bird,  which  appears  once  or  twice  a  year,  publishes 
some  of  the  representative  essays,  short  stories,  fwems,  and  one-act 
plays  that  have  been  written  during  the  year  by  the  students  in  the 
advanced  composition  classes. 

Lecture  Program 

The  college  provides  a  special  lecture  series  each  year  by  men  and 
women  of  national  and  international  importance.  These  speakers  are 
frequently  entertained  at  the  college,  when  both  students  and  facult)^ 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  them  informally.  Guests  are  welcome  at 
these  lectures.  The  program  for  the  year  1936-37  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Elizabeth  MacDonald  Osborne,  Personalitv  Consultant,  Town 
Hall,  N.  Y. 

Homer  St.  Gaudens,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Kernahan,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Visserthooft,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  World  Student  Federation. 

Young  Artists  Group,  of  Berlin/Munich,  Germany. 

Rose  Stein,  Writer.  Economist. 
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Choral  Group,  Pine  Mountain  School,  Kentucky. 

Debaters  from  England,  International  Student  Federation. 

Sherwood  Eddy,  Lecturer,  Author. 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  Negro  Poet  and  Statesman. 

Clifford  C.  Crump,  F.R.A.S.,  Astronomer,  Lecturer. 

Mrs.  John   M.   Phillips,   President,   Pennsylvania  Federation   of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Honorable  Sara  Soffel,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 


Vocational  Guidance 

The  College  gives  careful  attention  to  vocational  guidance.  Students 
may  avail  themselves  of  vocational  interest  tests  early  in  their  college 
course,  and  guidance  is  given  them  in  the  selection  of  subjects  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  background  for  specialized  work.  Speakers  represent- 
ing various  professional  fields  are  secured  and  conferences  with  voca- 
tional experts  are  provided.  Every  assistance  is  given  graduates  in 
securing  teaching  and  other  positions. 

Teacher  Placement  Service 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service,  Teacher 
Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  No  enrolment  fee 
is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  sei'vice  rendered  by  the 
bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrolment  and  circulars  containing  full  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  J.  K.  Bowman,  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  positions  for 
those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. The  head  of  the  department  of  education  each  year  visits  the 
leading  high  schools  of  Allegheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of 
possible  vacancies  in  the  schools. 

Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  position,  who  wish  the  help  of 
the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. All  those  knowing  of  teaching  vacancies  will  render  the  College 
a  service  by  sending  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 
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Scholarships  and  Loans 

Applications  for  scholarships^  loans  or  service  scholarships,  as  well  as 
permission  to  take  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  freshman 
scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Competitive  Scholarships  for  Freshmen 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
young  women  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  Septem- 
ber 1937.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  to  be 
given  at  the  College  in  May,  and  on  the  school  record  and  personal 
qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  scholarships  will  range  in  value 
from  $50  to  $150  for  day  students,  and  from  $50  to  $300  for  resident 
students,  depending  on  the  financial  need  of  the  student. 

A  personal  interview  is  asked  in  all  cases  before  the  final  assign- 
ment of  the  scholarship.  This  interview  should  be  at  the  college 
whenever  possible.  Otherwise,  a  representative  will  call  at  the  appli- 
cant's home. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's 
Office  by  May  1,  1937. 

Service  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  deserving 
and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes  in  college.  The 
obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships  consist  mainly  of  assist- 
ing in  the  library  and  laboratories,  doing  clerical  work,  and  serving  in 
the  dining  hall  and  cafeteria. 

Other  Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  open  to  outstanding  students  of  the  three  upper 
classes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  stand- 
ing, character,  and  financial  need. 

A  considerable  sum  for  student  aid  is  appropriated  by  the  College 
from  its  current  income. 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  in  Music  are  avail- 
able. Examinations  for  these  scholarslups  are  given  during  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships  are 
available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied  music. 

The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship  covers  the  cost 
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of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  is  given  to  a  student 
in  the  Biology  Department  who  has  done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi,  the  Modern  Language  Club,  Beta  Chi,  and  Zeta 
Kappa  Psi  offer  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  small  scholarships 
either  to  those  students  majoring  in  the  fields  represented  by  these 
departmental  clubs  or  to  those  selected  by  the  Dean  as  being  most 
worthy. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  given  by  the  College  from  its  income 
and  by  departmental  clubs  of  the  College  there  are  the  following  en- 
dowed scholarships: 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships 
of  $150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  College.  At  the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year 
receive  scholarships  from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been 
made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are 
earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin, 
5646  Darlington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896. 
Her  family  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to 
bear  her  name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919 
by  the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College.  The  schol- 
arships are  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee of  the  club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given 
every  year  from  this  fund. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each 
year  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who 
has  also  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  college  life. 
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The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller  and  provides  an  annual  in- 
come which  is  available  for  students  in  any  class. 

The  Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women  has  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  a  scholarship  which  is  awarded  to 
a  member  of  any  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $150. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize:  This  annual 
prize  of  $50  is  to  be  awarded  at  commencement  time  to  the 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  college 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  who  has  maintained  the  best  standing 
in  the  department  of  history.  The  prize  is  given  in  memory  of 
Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1936,  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of 
alumnae.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to 
deserving  students. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship:  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  Principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 


Loans 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  College,  in  1929  estab- 
lished the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been  increased  each  year 
and  has  been  used  by  many  College  students. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class  groups,  and 
legional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan  funds  for  students.  These 
loans  are  payable  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  bear  no  interest  during  that  time.  If  the  loan 
has  not  been  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  is  charged. 
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Honors 
Sophomore  Honors 

Honors  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten 
members  of  that  class  having  the  highest  average  in  the  work  of  the 
iirst  two  years. 

General  Honors 

Three  classes  of  general  honors — Summa  Cum  Laude,  Magna  Cum 
Laude,  and  Cum  Laude — are  awarded  to  those  graduating  students 
whose  grades  are  sufficiently  high.  These  awards  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  grades  achieved  during  the  three  upper  years  of  the  college 

course. 

Dismissals 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  student  who 
does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  whose  con- 
tinuance in  College  would  be  detrimental  to  her  health  or  to  the 
health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the 
latter  group  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge 
be  made  against  them. 

Transcripts 

Students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  before  graduation,  and  gradu- 
ates, are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of  their  college  record 
without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be  made  for  every  subsequent 
copy  of  such  record. 


Social  Service  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

The  12th  summer  session  in  social  service  will  be  held  at  the  College 
from  July  4  to  July  23.  This  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Henry  C. 
Frick  Educational  Commission  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  economic  and  social 
background  of  their  students,  and  to  provide  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  social  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  better  social 
conditions  in  the  city.  Speakers  from  local  and  national  social  agencies 
are  brought  before  the  group. 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Miss 
Martha  C.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  Frick  Commission,  Union  Trust 
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Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  with  accom- 
modations for  100  teachers  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus 
for  a  project  of  such  great  educational  importance. 

Summer  School  in  Choral  Speaking  and  Allied  Arts 

Following  last  summer's  successful  course  in  choral  speaking,  the 
demand  for  such  training  increased,  and  the  experiment  will  be  re- 
peated this  coming  summer  from  July  5  to  July  28,  with  an  expanded 
program  including  Choral  Speaking,  Phonetics,  Esthetics  of  Poetn,', 
and  Rhythmics  and  Dancing. 

The  summer  school  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Vanda  E. 
Kerst,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech,  who  will  teach  Choral 
Speaking.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  English  at  P.  C.  W. ;  Edith  Warman  Skinner,  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology's  School  of  the  Drama,  who  will  teach  Phonetics; 
and  Genevieve  Jones,  who  has  her  own  Dance  Studio,  and  who  will 
teach  Rhythmics  and  Dancing.  John  T.  Frederick,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Modern  Letters  in  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  sessions. 

This  will  be  a  four  credit  course,  with  tuition  at  $10  a  credit,  and 
registration  is  open  to  any  one  interested  in  this  field  of  art. 
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Charges  and  Expenses 

PROVISIONS  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on 
a  yearly  basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year. 
No  rebate  or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  for  absence,  withdrawal, 
suspension  or  dismissal. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.00. 
This  fee  will  be  returned  if  the  college  refuses  admission  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester  will  be 
one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$10.00  each  semester  hour  scheduled.  Students  who  are  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  the  normal  load  of  thirty- two  hours  for  the  year — 
exclusive  of  Physical  Education — will  be  charged  on  a  basis  of  $10.00 
per  semester  hour  for  excess  hours. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  art,  music  or  speech  is  payable  in 
advance  in  equal  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  and 
is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction. 

Payments  are  due  as  stated  below  without  presentation  of  bills.  A 
charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  month  or  fraction  thereof  for 
each  $100.00  or  fraction  thereof,  will  be  added  to  all  accounts  not 
paid  October  first  for  the  first  semester,  or  March  first  for  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

Payments  must  be  made  before  a  student  may  be  enrolled  in  classes. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations  until  all 
obligations  to  the  College  have  been  met  in  full  previous  to  the  date 
on  which  such  examinations  begin.  No  exception  will  be  made  with- 
out written  permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  may  not  be  charged. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  Col- 
lege have  been  settled. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 
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Non-Resident  Students 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  non-resident  students  is  $300.00. 
The  health  fee  of  $5.00  covers  the  required  physical  examinations  and 
care  of  the  resident  nurse  in  her  office. 

Charge  for  non-resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Health  fee,  a  year 5.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 5.00 

$310.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $210.00 

On  or  before  February  1 100.00 


$310.00 


Resident  Students 


The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  resident  students  is  $300.00.  A 
room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  to  be  paid  by  August  15,  is  required 
of  all  returning  students. 

A  student  vacating  a  room  before  the  close  of  the  year  will  be 
charged  for  board  and  room  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  an 
incoming  student.  The  date  of  withdrawal  of  a  student  is  the  day  on 
which  the  assistant  treasurer  is  informed  in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the 
parent  or  guardian,  unless  such  withdrawal  is  due  to  a  request  from 
the  College  administration,  in  which  case  it  is  the  date  on  which  the 
parents  are  informed  of  this  decision.  No  deduction  is  made  for  ab- 
sences or  withdrawals  during  the  year  except  in  cases  of  protracted 
illness,  when  some  deduction  may  be  made  on  account  of  board.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  such  refund. 

The  medical  fee  of  $10.00  covers  the  required  phi'sical  examina- 
tions and  services  of  the  resident  nurse  in  the  college  infirmary.  This 
fee  also  provides  for  not  more  than  seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the 
college  infirmary.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for  each  day  in 
excess  of  seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine  and  physicians'  ser- 
vices supplied  through  the  infirmary. 
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Charges  for  resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Board  and  Room,  a  year 500.00 

Health  fee,  a  year 10.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 5.00 

$815.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $490.00 

On  or  before  February  1 325.00 

$815.00 

Department  Charges 

Music 
College  Department 

Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester $75.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 40.00 

The  charge  for  class  instruction  in  applied  music  varies  with  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  class. 

For  each  student,  per  semester 

In  a  class  of  three $27.00 

In  a  class  of  four 20.00 

In  a  class  of  five 16.00 

In  a  class  of  six 13.00 

Junior  Department 

Preliminary  class  work,  per  semester $  5.00 

Private  instruction  in  piano 

One  lesson  a  week  plus  class  in  Ear  Training,  per  semester  30.00 

Class  instruction  in  piano 

One  period  a  week  plus  class  in  Ear  Training,  per  semester  12.50 
In  a  class  of  two,  the  period  is  twenty-five  minutes;  in  a  class  of 
three,  forty  minutes;  and  in  a  class  of  four,  fifty  minutes. 
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College  Preparatory  Department 
One  lesson  a  week,  plus  class  in  Ear  Training,  per  semester $40.00 

Adult  Department 

Same  as  College  Department. 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  piano,  per  semester $  7.50 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  organ,  per  semester 10.00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  voice,  per  semester 5.00 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  lessons  on  instruments  not 

specified. 

Speech 

Private  instructions,  per  semester 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week $75.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 40.00 

Secretarial 

Stenography  (shorthand  and  typewriting),  a  semester $  7.50 

Typewriting,  a  semester 4.00 

Laboratories 

All  science  courses  with  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester $  6.00 

All  courses  with  more  than  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester 7.50 

Play  Production,  per  semester 5.00 

Practice  Teaching 12.50 

Tests  and  Measurements 2.00 

Other  Charges 

Commencement  fee,  payable  by  seniors  February  1 $10.00 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates.  An  activities  fee  of  $6.50  a  semester  is  as- 
sessed each  student  by  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  is 
payable  to  that  association  through  the  College. 

Note — There  will  be  no  refund  of  laboratory  fees  to  a  student  withdrawing 
from  a  laboratory  course  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  semester.  Additional 
charges  will  be  made  for  breakage. 
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Honors  and  Prizes 

Sophomore  Honors 

Awarded  at  the  end  of  the  1936  sophomore  year  to  the  ten  students 
having  the  highest  academic  standing  for  the  first  two  years. 

Martha  Bright  Martha  Virginia  Leaman 

Elizabeth  Mary  Coates  Sarah  Fredericks  Marks 

Dora  Alice  Diamond  Jane  Woods  Miller 

Helen  Marks  Finkel  Margaret  Frances  Perry 

Lois  Evelyn  Kramer  Edith  Walker  Thompson 


_  Prizes  and  Awards 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History 

Award Mary  Adah  Trussel 

Athletic  Association  Award Martha  Jane  Gerwig 

Modern  Language  Award Margaret  Jane  Heggie 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Prize  to  Out- 
standing Member  of  Junior  Class Martha  Petty  Netting 

International  Relations  Club 

Prize Lillian  May  McFetridge,  Lorine  Alyce  White 

Omega  Short  Story  Prize Anne  Hamilton 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  June  1936 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Ruth  Virginia  Frost. — -...._ — Belle  Vernon 

Thelma  June  Golden „ Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Emma  Guckelberger  „ _ _ Wilkinsburg 

Margaret  Ruth  Hipple _ _ Pittsburgh 

Julia  Macerelli  _ _ ^ „ „ ...Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Rosen  __ -.Pittsburgh 

Mary  Adah  Trussell „ Edgewood 

Cum  Laude 

Joan   Stewart  Dodds... Pittsburgh 

Ethel  Hazel  Heline Turtle  Creek 

Dorothea  O.  Klug ...Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

LiLLiE  Holmes  Pace — _ - ,._ Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Mary  Simpson.— Pittsburgh 

Thelma  Jean  Swauger..... _ _ Turtle  Creek 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Jean  Andress  .._ Brentwood 

Sara  Babic — - Clairton 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Bannatyne .Pittsburgh 

Loretta  Edna  Bergman Pittsburgh 

Helen  Horton  Brown.. _ Hamden,  Conn, 

Mary  Virginia  Brown Pittsburgh 

Miriam  O.  Brunt Pittsburgh 

Virginia  Bushnell New  Kensington 

Mary  Jane  Carmichael. „ Carnegie 

Olga  Gilda  Catizone™ „ ..Pittsburgh 

Mary-Stuart  Clements  _ _ Pittsburgh 

Edna  Cecelia  Dague.. „ Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Jane  Dowler. ^Pittsburgh 

Frances  Thrift  Ferguson™. Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Fitch... Wilkinsburg 

BETTi'  Nixon  Forney Bellevue 

Jane  Elizabeth  Griffith.. Pittsburgh 

Jane  Sellew  Hallett.... „ _ Ben  Avon 

Nancy  Henderson .Pittsburgh 

Rachel  Mary  Jones Oakmont 

Mary  Emma  King Pittsburgh 

Sara   Catherine   Klingensmith Pittsburgh 

Charloite  Ley  ._„ ...Pittsburgh 

Helen  Elizabeth  Lindsay Pittsburgh 

Betty  L.  McCook Pittsburgh 

Jean  Bertha  Maeder Detroit,  Mich. 


STUDENT  IN  1936-1937 


Helen  P.  Martin Wilkinsburg 

Thelma  Lucille  Martindale — _ — -Detroit,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Moore  Miller _ - - _ _____ — Oil  City 

Sana  Mouromseff  — Wilkinsburg 

Mary  Alice  Murray _ _. .-Pittsburgh 

Carolyn  Louise  Pfordt — — _._ — __ Ben  Avon 

Doris  Heslin  Pierce _ —McKeesport 

Mary  Agnes  Ralston _ - — Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Loudon  Rowe Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Auguste  Saffer_- _ _ ..Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  Jane  Schady — - — _ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Kathryn  Lois  Schmitt _ _ .Pittsburgh 

Mary  Jane  Seaton — _ Zelienople 

Margaret  Jane  Singleton__ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Mary  Louise  South _ „ ....McKeesport 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stewart McKeesport 

Marian  Johnson  Thistle_ .__Pittsburgh 

Ida  Mae  Ulmer Pittsburgh 

Jane  Oaks  Unger „ _ Pittsburgh 

Katrina  Utne „ New  York  City 

Mary  Virginia  VVertz  .„ _ _ _.._. ..Pittsburgh 

Dorothea  F.  Wirth -Pittsburgh 

Lola  Elizabeth  Wright .Homestead 

Elizabeth  Louise  Zundell Latrobe 


Students  in  1936-1937 

Senior  Class — 1937 

Adams,  Gretchen   Gardner. Wilkinsburg 

Addy,  Mary  Jane ..Pittsburgh 

Anderson,  Sara  Jane .Pittsburgh 

Barron,  Elizabeth  Wintringer Pittsburgh 

Belden,  Elizabeth  Jane... Ben  Avon 

Sevan,  Elizabeth  Katherine.. Pittsburgh 

Bradley,  Elizabeth  Rodgers_... ..Bellevue 

Branch,  Martha  Jackson Warren 

Brewer,  Margaret  Evans. Pittsburgh 

Campbell,   Shirley  Herbst Sewickley 

Carlson,   Clara  Pearl Washington 

Casper,   Dorothy  Jane.... Millvale 

Chabot,  Helen  Pearl Aspinwall 

Clark,  Frances  Sherwood. Pittsburgh 

DiVEN,  Nancy  Galbraith Pittsburgh 

Donaldson,  Sarah  Wherry.. ...Pittsburgh 

Dressler,  Elsie  Louise Wilkinsburg 

EiSAMAN,  Mary  Elizabeth Vandergrift 

Erhard,  Margaret  Jane.. Bridgeville 

Erickson,  Harriett  Christine Pittsburgh 
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Ferber,  Helen  Elizabeth _ _ „Sharpsburg 

FiSKE,  Ann _ Pittsburgh 

Follansbee,  Mary  Freeland __ „ Pittsburgh 

Gerwig,  Martha  Jane Braddock 

Hammer,  Betty  Grace „ „ _ Millvale 

Haseltine,  Mary  Lois _ _..._ Swissvale 

Heggie,  Margaret  Jane Wilkinsburg 

Hopkins,  Elsie  Bowan _ Pittsburgh 

Ingram,  Sara  Elizabeth _ _Mt.  Lebanon 

Johnson,  Anna  Louise _.. McKeesport 

Johnson,  Ruth  Clarke — Bellevue 

Krasik,  Ruth  Florence „ Charleroi 

Kraus,  Betty  Buckman „ __ Pittsburgh 

Leslie,  Lillian  Louise „ „ ._.... _ -.Washington 

Lewis,  Betty  Cordelia. _ _ Pittsburgh 

McBride,  Margaret  Pew „ » _ Washington 

McCarty,  Mary  Elizabeth _ „ _..Lakewood,  Ohio 

McCready,  Delphine  Bosworth Pittsburgh 

McNair,  Jean  Louise _ Pittsburgh 

Marshall,  Eleanor  Armstrong - — Leechburg 

Miller,  Eugenie  Chalfant. _ Pittsburgh 

Motheral,  Dorothy  Louise _ Pittsburgh 

Netting,  Martha  Petty. „ „ Pittsburgh 

Nycum,  Elizabeth  Ann„ Wilkinsburg 

Phifer,  Jane  Eileen _ Swissvale 

Philips,  Jean  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg 

Phillips,  Mary  Margaret. Washington 

Potter,  Martha  Reed Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Pyle,  Katherine  Asenath _ „. Burgettstown 

RoYSTON,  Helen  Lacock..- _ Bellevue 

Sargent,  Dorothy  May _ „.. Wilkinsburg 

Sayre,   Naomi   Ethel™ Pittsburgh 

Seaman,  Ada  Jane ...Mt.  Lebanon 

SiLvis,  Isabel  Frances Greensburg 

Skyrms,  Martha  Elizabeth Munhall 

Stanton,  Mary  Zulah „ „..New  Stanton 

Stewart,  Marjorie  Burchfield „ Greenville 

Taylor,  Lillian  Ruth _.. „ „ Dormont 

Terry,  Jane  .„ _ ..„ _..Glen  Osborne 

Thompson,  Thayre  Kennedy „ Swissvale 

ToRRENCE,  Martha  Gertrude Millvale 

Travers,  Mary  Elizabeth _ Wilkinsburg 

Trimble,  Mary  _ _„ Bellevue 

Viehman,  Alice  Margaret „ „ Pittsburgh 

Watson,  Mary  Boothe „..McKeesport 

Weller,  Juliet  McElree - Pittsburgh 

Whitehead,  Doroth\'  Mary. _ „ „..Bellevue 

Wilson,  Olive  Louise..„. „ _.Sheridan 

Yellig,  Mary  Clara _ Ben  Avon 

YoHE,  Betty  Rupert...„ _ _.„ „.Swissvale 
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Junior  Class — 1938 

Allen,  Alene  Avis Pittsburgh 

Arnold,  Kathryn  Louise — — „ Sharpsburg 

Baldwin,  Mary  Agnes _....- „...„ Edgewood 

Bartels,  Jeanette „ ...Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

BiGGERT,  Martha  Jane _ _ Crafton 

Bishop,  Hazel  Millicent „. _ Allison  Park 

Bliss,  Winifred „.„ JBeaver 

Bode,  Anna  Marjorie ..„ ...._ „.Wilkinsburg 

BoYER,   Mildred  Ruth „ _. Johnstown 

Bright,  Martha  — _ „ Emsworth 

Gate,  Cynthia  Pittsburgh 

Caughey,  Jane  Hazeltine„_ _„ Warren 

Chubb,  Marjorie  McMechan „ „ Pittsburgh 

Coates,   Elizabeth  Mary _ Wilkinsburg 

Deemer,  Mary  Hays Wilkinsburg 

Diamond,  Dora  Alice _.... Pittsburgh 

Fickes,  Elizabeth  Yeagley. Lancaster 

Finkel,  Helen  Marks Pittsburgh 

Griffith,  Helen  Amelia _ _ „ Parkers  Landing 

Hauk,  Dorothy  Jane „ „.„ Duquesne 

Hays,  Gertrude  Herron ».„ Monongahela 

Johnson,  Helen  Moore _ — „ Uniontown 

Kirkland,  Dorothy  Virginia _ _ „ Pittsburgh 

Kleitz,  Ruth  Ruby. ™ _ _ „. Pittsburgh 

Kramer,  Lois  Evelyn - _ _ Pittsburgh 

Krause,  Eleanor  Pegley „_Philadelphia 

Leaman,  Martha  Virginia — Etna 

Lemmon,  Jean  Elizabeth „ Pittsburgh 

Lewis,  Janet  Elizabeth _ „ Pittsburgh 

Livengood,  Mary  Frances _ _... Uniontown 

Lynch,  Beatrice  Dorothy™ _ Pittsburgh 

McCalmont,  Agnes  Louise _ — _ — Pittsburgh 

McCutcheon,  Mary  Jane  ._ ~ Pittsburgh 

Macdonald,  Betty  _ ~ ~ - — - -...Pittsburgh 

Marks,  Sarah  Fredericks Saltsburg 

Meanor,  Eleanor  Holmes..- - - — Coraopolis 

Miller,  Jane  Woods - Oil  City 

Mitchell,  Helen  Madeleine..-. „ Poland,  Ohio 

Neel,  Helen  Virginia _ _ — Pittsburgh 

Nieser,  Thelma  Ida „ _ _ -.- Pittsburgh 

Perry,  Margaret  Frances Pittsburgh 

Petty,  Barbara  Wells Pittsburgh 

Pierce,  Elisa  Terrence Dravosburg 

Price,  Christine  Grace - Pittsburgh 

Riddle,  Janet  ...._ Edgeworth 

Ringler,  Dorothy  Maria  „.- „ -West  Homestead 

Schaefer,  Phyllis  Montgomery- ..„ - Beaver 

SCHUETZ,  Isabell  Marie Pittsburgh 

SiDWELL,  Laura  Jane - _ Wilkinsburg 

Slocum,  Mary  Elizabeth „ -.. Pittsburgh 

St.  Clair,  Jane  Foster.- -Pittsburgh 
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Thomas,  Helen  Margaret. — _ „ _ -Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Edith  Walker—. „ - _ -Pittsburgh 

TiLGHMAN,  Mary  Elizabeth...„ „ „...„ — Aspinwall 

White,  Kathryn  Leanore- - _UnioDtown 

Wragg,  Helen  Allen _ _ „ „ Pittsburgh 

Wycoff,  Martha  Eleanor Pittsburgh 


Sophomore  Class — 1939 


Archer,  Helen  Elizabeth _ „ ...Pittsburgh 

BoGREN,  Ruth  Elva - „ Wilkinsburg 

Bradley,  Martha  Jean„ _ _.... Blue  Mound,  III. 

Brown,  Louise  Irma _ — Pittsburgh 

Campbell,  Janet  Louise _ —Brentwood 

Cole,  Mary  Etheu —.Pittsburgh 

Cooper,  Margaret  Elizabeth „ .-Pittsburgh 

Cuthbert,  Katharine  Blair..„ Beaver 

Davies,  Ruth  Ann „ „_Pittsburgh 

Detwiler,  Gene Pittsburgh 

DucKWALL,  Elizabeth  Jane Aspinwall 

Euwer,  Elizabeth  Jane _ New  Kensington 

Feick,  June  Mildred — Crafton 

Gibbs,  Florence  Mae _ Pittsburgh 

Gibson,  Genevieve  Aileen„ _ Wilkinsburg 

GiLLELAND,  Hazel  Jane _ _ -Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Gregg,  Mary  Frances _ Pittsburgh 

Hays,    Marguerite    Camille. Houston 

Hobbs,    Mary    Elizabeth — .McKeesport 

Hockensmith,  Cornelia  Jane Irwin 

Hoechst,  Ruth  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Hoyt,  Millicent  Evans -..McKeesport 

Huetter,  Ivy  Catherine.. „ ...- Pittsburgh 

Irwin,  Kathryn  Layton —.Pittsburgh 

Jackson,  Esther  Cardoz.'\ _ -Pittsburgh 

Johnson,  Mary  Bruce Pittsburgh 

Kalish,  Flora  Jeanne...- .-Pittsburgh 

Keenan,   Jean   Darragh Pittsburgh 

Kerr,  Mary  Jane Bellevue 

King,  Mabel  Catherine „ JBridgeville 

Lewin,  Freda  Ada Pittsburgh 

Love,  Genevieve  Brookville 

McBride,  Amy  Louise „ - Pittsburgh 

McFetridge,  Lillian  May- Tarentum 

McKinley,  Eleanor  _ _ —Brookville 

Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown - „ Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Madge „ Pittsburgh 

Milne,  Mary  Elizabeth -Pittsburgh 

Mocker,  Alma  Rose „ Swissvale 

Moorhead,  Ellen  Robinson „ —Pittsburgh 

Pensom,  Elizabeth  Palmer ___„— -.Pittsburgh 

Pitassey,  Elsa  Emilia _ _ Steubenville,  Ohio 

Ray,  Florence  Emily. „ -._ _ Wilkinsburg 

Rindlaub,  Elizabeth  Louise Philadelphia 
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Rockefeller,  Kathryn  Gertrude _ — Pittston 

RosENFiELD,  Betty  Ruth._ -..Pittsburgh 

Ross,   Ruth   Parker - Bellevue 

ScHOLLER,  Jean  — _ Pittsburgh 

Siebert,  Dorothy  June — - — Pittsburgh 

Speer,  Elizabeth  Millicent Allison  Park 

Starkey,    Helen    Marshall -Wilkinsburg 

Totten,  Mary  Jane- — Ben  Avon 

Wareham,  Barbara  Ellen New  Kensington 

Weber,  Mary  Louise New  Brighton 

Weibel,  Mary  Beatrice -..Edgewood 

Weller,  Rose  Marie„ - Smithfield 

Wentworth,  Beatrice  Nina „Edgewood 

White,   Lorine   Alyce _„ Pittsburgh 

Williams,  Alice  Evelyn„ Edgewood 

Wyant,  Ruth  Anne.. Pittsburgh 

Freshman  Class — 1940 

Arthur,  Ruth  Mary Pittsburgh 

Asp,  Eleonore  Virginia.™ Tarentum 

Aungst,  Jean  Marie Wilkinsburg 

Bahr,  Beryl  Grayce ...Pittsburgh 

Bauer,  Ruth  Louise Pittsburgh 

Blakeslee,  Elizabeth  Louise.™ Pittsburgh 

Brill,  Jeanne  Rita -Uniontown 

Browne,  Sarah  Dickson Emsworth 

Burry,  Jean  Elizabeth -Pittsburgh 

Gate,  Jeannette  „ _ Pittsburgh 

Christy,  Margaret  Milton. Wilkinsburg 

Clarke,  Betty  Georgina Detroit,  Mich. 

Clark,  Ruth  Eleanor Detroit,  Mich. 

Close,  Elsie  Jane „ Pittsburgh 

CocKERiLLE,  Nancyann  - Altoona 

Cook,  Violet  Virginia _ _ Pittsburgh 

Crago,  Mary  Louise Pittsburgh 

Crawford,  Betty _ - -Brownsville 

Cumbler,   Vivian    Fay - -Wilkinsburg 

Curry,  Jean  Elizabeth. Wilkinsburg 

Cuthbert,  Elizabeth  Vallee Beaver 

Demmler,  Ruth  Mathilda -Pittsburgh 

Dunseath,  Margaret _ Pittsburgh 

Eastwood,   Elizabeth  Lay— „ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Euwer,  Peggy  Jane Pittsburgh 

Feltyberger,   Anna  Mary Pittsburgh 

Ferguson,  Jean  Elizabeth _ New  Bethlehem 

Gangloff,  Eleanor  Rose™ - - _ Glenfield 

Glynn,  Martha  Anne - - -Pittsburgh 

Hackett,  Eleanor  Dunbar— Pittsburgh 

Heline,  Myrtle  Alma - „.. Turtle  Creek 

Henry,  Elizabeth  S.  „ Pittsburgh 

Herche,  Barbara  Jeanne „ „ East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

HoRTON,  Audrey — - - New  Kensi  ngton 
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HuGus,  Virginia .- Mt.  Lebanon 

Johnson,  Marjorie  June Connellsville 

Johnson,  Seville  —Pittsburgh 

Keister,  Jean  Eraser- Pittsburgh 

Kennedy,  Virginia  Alberta„ Pittsburgh 

KiNZER,  Carrie  Louise Edgewood 

Kirk,  Rachel  Mary Wilkinsburg 

Krause,  Patricia  Louise Greensburg 

Law,  Mary  Elizabeth —...Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Lean,  Louise  Sutton „.„ Pittsburgh 

Lentz,  Ann  Elizabeth  Mesta -_ __._Mt.  Lebanon 

Lohr,   Helen  Margaret^ Latrobe 

Ludlow,  Anne  Frances  Morton ^Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Mahaffey,  Frances  Mary „..._ Pittsburgh 

Mangum,   Ada  Lee.„ „ „ Wilkinsburg 

Martin,  Rosanne „ _ _._ Poland,  Ohio 

McNair,  Helen  Seip — — Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Ann  Hamilton — , — Pittsburgh 

Morrow,  Elizabeth  Ann — _„ „ Washington 

Mulkearn,  Laura  Elizabeth™ _ East  McKeesport 

Ostergard,  Mary  Ellen „ „ Warren 

Over,  Nancy  Josephine — _ Glen  Osborne 

Parmelee,    Betty   Jane — Pittsburgh 

Proeger,  May  Stark . _._„ Pittsburgh 

Rahm,  Virginia  K. „..._ — Pittsburgh 

Richards,  Nelle  Rose _. ___. Crafton 

Rogers,  Ruth „ „ Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Ross,  Janet  Connelly „ _. .„ Warren 

RuTTER,  Katherine  Elise _...„ „ „ Wilkinsburg 

Schmidt,  Aethelburga .„ „ Pittsburgh 

Schreyer,  Renee  Simone..._ „ Pittsburgh 

Scott,  Jane  Ensign„ „ — _ Mt.  Lebanon 

Seaman,  Ruth „ „ Mt.  Lebanon 

Shoemaker,  Mary  Lou _ ™Dormont 

Shoup,  Frances  M „ „ „ _ „ Ligonier 

Sibley,  Jessamine  Roberta..... „ Uniontown 

Smith,  Helen   Frances „.... _ McKeesport 

Spinning,  Alice  Alid.'V „. „...„Wilkinsburg 

Stahl,   Virginia — „ Pittsburgh 

Strickler,  Virginia  Ruth _ _...„ Pittsburgh 

Sweeney,  Elizabeth  Fisher „ .„ Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Catherine  Jean _ Butler 

Tidball,  Dorothy  Mae „ „ _..Oakdale 

Viehman,  Jane  Ann e „. „.„ _ „ „Pi ttsb u rgh 

Watson,  Jean  Stairs „ Pittsburgh 

Wheldon,  Inez  Bedel Monessen 

Wilson,  Nancy  Fancher _ „ „ Aspinwall 

Wolff,  Mary  Lyda. „„ „...„ „ New  Alexandria 
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Unclassified  Students 

Candidates  for  classification  as   regular  students  who   are  carrying 
twelve  hours  or  more  in  college  classes: 

Chatto,  Doris  Evangeline Swissvale 

GoDLOVE,  Edith  Hespie „„ „ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hunter,  Dorothea  Louise _.„.. Pittsburgh 

McDonald,  Dorothy  Catherine...- „ ..Pittsburgh 

Mencken,  Virginia  Margaret — „ _ _ -...Pittsburgh 

Mengel,  Ruth  Louise Beaver 

Reese,    Sarah   Elizabeth „ ™ Washington 

ScHMiTT,  Mary  Margaret. Nevp  Alexandria 

Shields,  Florence  Margaret. „.. Avalon 

Smith,  Florence  Van  Dyke Ingram 

Stern,  Marjorie  DeRoy „ Pittsburgh 

VosYKA,  Jarmila _ _ -..Prague,   Czechoslovakia 

Wallace,  Dorothy  Elizabeth..- Washington 

Special  Students 

Students  who  are  carrying  one  or  more  college  subjects  but  less  than 
twelve  hours: 

Andrews,  Helene  G Pittsburgh 

Chiplis,  Rosalia Pittsburgh 

Deike,  Helen  Ruth„ Pittsburgh 

Edwards,  Mary  D _ Pittsburgh 

Half,  Miriam  Pittsburgh 

Ingram,  Mary  Elizabeth _ „ Pittsburgh 

Lockhart,  Catherine  H Pittsburgh 

Lockhart,  Mrs.  George  D -Pittsburgh 

McKay,  Mrs.  James  C.  -Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Helen  P - Wilkinsburg 

Murray,  Mrs.  Charles  K -Pittsburgh 

Sunstein,  Mrs.  A.  C Pittsburgh 

Swan,  Mrs.   George..- Pittsburgh 

Special  Students  in  Horticulture 

Arensberg,  Mrs.  Walter  E Pittsburgh 

Bakewell,  Mrs.  Benjamin Sewickley 

Berdan,  Margaret  Evans.- „— Pittsburgh 

Berger,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Jr „ - „ - Sewickley 

BiCKEL,  Mrs.  W.  D.  _ „ „ .„ Pittsburgh 

Blaxter,  Dorothy _ Pittsburgh 

Dickey,  Mrs.  Paul  B - Pittsburgh 

Evans,  Virginia Pittsburgh 

Gordon,  Catherine - - Pittsburgh 

McKelvey,  Martha  M Pittsburgh 

Parker,  Mrs.  Sherman Pittsburgh 

Rose,   Gretchen „. Pittsburgh 

Shenk,  Mrs.  Allen  K , Pittsburgh 
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Shumaker,  Mrs.  Cressweli ^Pittsburgh 

Tack,   Lois — Sewickley 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Edward  King„ ~ __... Oakmont 

WiixocK,  Mrs.  George  J. _ - -Pittsburgh 

Special  Students  in  Choral  Speaking 

CoOLEY,  Maud  C - - Pittsburgh 

Craig,  Agnes  G .-Pittsburgh 

Davidson,  Margaret •- - — ••- — Pittsburgh 

Ebersberger,  Ruth  „ - - -^Pittsburgh 

Eisele,    Vera — Pittsburgh 

Gratz,    Margaretta_ Pittsburgh 

GuNTHER.  Ruth  C.  .- — Pittsburgh 

Harris,  E.  Millicent- - - — Pittsburgh 

Heller,  Genevieve  E. — Pittsburgh 

Herron,  Margaret  A _ ~ - Pittsburgh 

Holmes,  Laura  A.  _ — — Pittsburgh 

Irwin,    Helen - „Wilkinsburg 

Jamison,  Beulah  B - - Pittsburgh 

Jamison,  Josephine_.„ Pittsburgh 

Johnston,  Jean  H.  „ „Wilkinsburg 

Kelley,  Anna  G.  _ -Pittsburgh 

Klisse,  Margaret  G Pittsburgh 

Laughlin,  Lulu  C — Pittsburgh 

Lowe,  Ethel  A. Pittsburgh 

Maclay,  Jean  R — Pittsburgh 

Mates,  Lillian  Pittsburgh 

McCaffrey,    Martha — Pittsburgh 

McCurdy,  Alice  W -Pittsburgh 

Mooney,  Katherine  C Pittsburgh 

MowRY,  Vera  L ..Pittsburgh 

Noble,  Hilda  M Pittsburgh 

Olnhausen,  Marie  A -Pittsburgh 

Phillips,  Edna  G —Pittsburgh 

Proellochs,    Helen -Pittsburgh 

Sellers,  Ruth  A Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Florence  N „ Pittsburgh 

Young,  Anna  G „ Pittsburgh 

Students  of  Applied  Music 

Anderson,  Sara  Jane -.Pittsburgh 

Bahr,   Beryl  Grayce „ -Pittsburgh 

Bixler,  Emily Pittsburgh 

Boyer,  Mildred  Ruth _ —Johnstown 

Caughey,  Jane   Hazeltine Warren 

Cooper,  Sara  N Pittsburgh 

Cumbler,   Vivian   Fay Wilkinsburg 

Deemer,  Mary  Hay'S„ „Wilkinshurg 

Deike,  Helen  Ruth _ _„Pittshurgh 

DucKWALL,  Elizabeth  Jane Aspinwall 
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Hackett,    Eleanor — Pittsburgh 

Hays,  Gertrude  Herron_ _ - -..„.MonongaheIa 

Henry,  Elizabeth  S. __ „ Pittsburgh 

Ingram,   Mary   Elizabeth — - _ _ Pittsburgh 

Keister,  Jean  Eraser. -._ -Pittsburgh 

Kirkpatrick,   Betty   Graham -.Pittsburgh 

Mahaffey,   Frances .Pittsburgh 

Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown Pittsburgh 

Marks,   Sarah   Fredericks - Saltsburg 

McFetridge,  Lillian  May - _ _ Tarentum 

Meanor,  Eleanor  Holmes Coraopolis 

MuLKEARN,  Laura  Elizabeth — East  McKeesport 

PiERSON,  Anne  W Pittsburgh 

PiTASSEY,  Elsa  Emilia- - -Steubenville,  Ohio 

Ray,    Florence   Emily - Wilkinsburg 

Ray,  Virginia -Wilkinsburg 

Smith,  Florence  Van  Dyke„- Ingram 

Steinecke,   Mary  Dolores Pittsburgh 

Strickler,  Virginia  Ruth -.—Pittsburgh 

Thompson,   Catherine  Jean_ Butler 

Wardley,  Annetta -..Pittsburgh 

W^eller,  Juliet  McElree — Pittsburgh 

V^eller,   Rose   Marie _.Smithfield 

Wheldon,   Inez Monessen 

White,  Kathryn   Lenore Uniontown 

Williams,   Alice   Evalyn Edgewood 


Seniors  70 

Juniors  57 

Sophomores  60 

Freshmen  82 

Unclassified 1 3 

Special  „ .._ _ 13 

Music   (not  taking  academic  work) 10 

Special   Students   in   Horticulture — 17 

Special   Students  in  Choral   Speaking 32 

Total  in  all  departments . 354 
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Alumnae 


AFTER  graduation  from  college,  what?  This  is  the  question  fre- 
'  quently  asked.  To  answer  this  querj^,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  all  P.C.W.  alumnae  asking  them  what  they  have  been  doing  since 
graduation.  The  majority  of  these  questionnaires  have  been  returned, 
and  reveal  the  fact  that  the  educational,  professional  and  occupa- 
tional activities  of  our  graduates  are  varied. 

Many  have  realized  the  importance  of  receiving  first  a  broad  foun- 
dation in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  then  doing  graduate  work 
in  a  specialized  field  in  colleges  and  universities  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  As  a  result  of  this  broad  and  specialized  training  we  find 
P.C.W.  graduates  in  practically  all  fields  now  open  to  women. 

Marriage  has  proved  most  attractive  to  57  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates. The  educational  profession  claims  the  next  largest  group,  with 
19  per  cent  instructing,  supervising,  or  filling  administrative  positions 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  number  of  alumnae  doing  various  forms  of  social  serv- 
ice work  has  increased  steadily  until  at  present  it  ranks  next  to  the 
educational  profession  in  preference. 

Business  has  appealed  to  many,  and  we  find  our  alumnae  bearing 
the  title  and  shouldering  the  responsibilities  of  a  statistician,  banker, 
publicity  director,  promotion  director,  purchasing  agent,  and  secre- 
tary with  vai-ying  responsibilities,  while  still  others  have  entered  the 
merchandising  field. 

Those  who  have  been  most  interested  in  writing  have  become  either 
author,  journalist  or  dramatist.  The  position  of  librarian  has  ap- 
pealed to  a  number.  Many  who  majored  in  science  have  since  been 
pursuing  their  interest  in  the  capacity  of  technician,  research  chemist 
or  dietitian,  while  the  medical  profession  has  called  another. 

Still  another  group  of  P.C.W.  graduates  have  turned  to  a  different 
calling  and  are  doing  the  work  of  Y.W.C.A.  secretaries,  missionaries 
and  directors  of  religious  education. 

The  radio  has  opened  up  a  number  of  opportunities  for  women, 
and  our  alumnae  are  found  lecturing,  entertaining  in  various  ways, 
and  advertising  over  the  radio  as  well  as  doing  ghost  writing  for 
others. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  occupations  recorded  are  those  of 
rancher  and  breeder  of  cattle. 

As  P.C.W.  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  for  women,  its  graduates 
broke  trails  for  women  in  many  fields  so  that  today  P.C.W.  alumnae 
are  found  in  practically  all  professions  now  open  to  them. 
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The  Alumnae  Association 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was 
organized  in  1876.  In  January  1926,  an  office  was  established  at  the 
College  and  a  part-time  secretary  employed.  Two  regular  meetings  of 
the  association  are  held  every  year,  the  first  Saturday  in  November 
and  the  Friday  preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  four  scholarships  to  the  College, 
and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  students.  The  adult 
education  classes  given  at  the  College  for  the  past  five  years  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Alumnae  Recorder,  containing  news  of  the  College  and  its 
graduates,  and  The  Alumnae  Register  are  issued  hy  the  associa- 
tion at  appointed  intervals. 

Officers 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  McQuiston President 

Edith  Stanton First  Vice  President 

Belle  McClymonds  Marshall Second  Vice  President 

Mary  Kolb Treasurer 

Betty  Porter  Steinmiller Recording  Secretary 

Susan  Scott  Tucker Corresponding  Secretary 

Elsie  McCreery Alumnae  Secretary 

Alumnae  Clubs 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living,  P.C.W. 
clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and  their  presidents 
are  listed  below: 

Cleveland — Eleanor  Nevins  (Mrs.  Howard  Silver),  11430  Cedar 
Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  1751  Lawrence  Avenue 

Greensburg — Edith  Graff  Bomberger  (Mrs.  C.  Martin),  Jeannette 

New  York— Miss  Catherine  Sayers,  35  E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Philadelphia — Marion  Stone  Pressler  (Mrs.  W.  I.),  Weymouth 
Hall,  6310  Sherwood  Road 

Uniontown — Sarah  Chisholm  Springer  (Mrs.  William),  Z3?>  Eliza- 
beth Street 

Washington^  Pa. — Velma  Duvall  Hazlett  (Mrs.  Malcolm),  c/o 
Duvall,  Scenery  Hill 
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Alumnae  Representatives 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer  with  prospective 
students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the  College  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  applicants  from  their  own  localities,  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  appointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states 
and  districts: 

California — Amelia   Lockard   Welker    (Mrs.   William   H.),   220 

Montgomery  Street,  Union  Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Connecticut — Mary  Louise  Towar  Potter  (Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox) ,^ 

814  Farmington  Avenue,  W.  Hartford 
District  of  Columbia — Clara  Boyd  Bond   (Mrs.  William  C), 

6908  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Florida — Miss  Jane  B.  Evans,  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue,  Miami 

Beach 
Georgia — Mary  MacLaughlin  Harvard    (Mrs.  Joseph  C),   1237 

Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
Illinois — Virginia  Glandon  Hackett  (Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.,  Jr.),  415 

Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago 
Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  Catlettsburg 
Maryland — Elizabeth  Davidson  Lee   (Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.),  704 

Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts — Frances  Ray  Dunlevy   (Mrs.  Risher),  6  Gibbs 

Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Michigan — Imogene  Armstrong,  Cooley  High  School,  Detroit 
Missouri— Marion  Moffett  Barnes  (Mrs.  Francis  N.),  1227  Wal- 

dron  Avenue,  University  City 
New  Jersey — Eleanor  Fulton  McCracken   (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  105 

North  Ninth  Street,  Newark 
New  York— Merrick,  L.  L,  Emelyn  Taylor  Rohlflts  (Mrs.  William. 

G.),  91  West  Kirkwood  Avenue 
Ohio — Charlotte  Hunker  Hays   (Mrs.  J.  Byers),  2341   Delaware 

Road,  Cleveland  Heights 
Oklahoma — Harriet  Hill  Kraus   (Mrs.  William  A.),  206  South 

Cheyenne  Street,  Tulsa 
Pennsylvania — Butler,    Martha   Crandall   Noyes    (Mrs.   Charles 

M.),  R.  D.  1 

Grecnsburg,  Miss  Gene  Feightner,  527  Harrison  Avenue 

Ithan  (Philadelphia),  Jean  MacColl  Horton  (Mrs.  Arthur),  Har- 
rison Road 
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Philipsburg,  Harriet  Barker  Thompson  (Mrs.  E.  J.),  716  Laurel 

Street 
Uniontown,   Marybelle   Carroll   Emericlc    (Mrs.   Burley   S.),    11 
Lenox  Street 
Tennessee — Laura  Taber  Barbour  (Mrs.  Clifford  E.),  Glenfield 

Drive,  Knoxville 
Washington — Lila  Osborne  LeMaster  (Mrs.  Kelmar  K.),  7346 
36th  Avenue,  S.W.,  Seattle 

The  Alumnae  Council 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  chair- 
men of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae  Representatives,  mem- 
bers from  each  alumnae  class  and  alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  associate  alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before  the 
P.C.W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of  alumnae 
and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of  their  alma  mater, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of  the  College  and 
communicate  to  the  alumnae  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  College, 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which 
will  promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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Absence  from  classes,  23 
Accreditation,  15 
Administration,   officers  of,   7 
Admission 
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to  freshman  class,  16 

to  advanced  standing,  17 

of  special  students,  18 

procedure,  17 
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Affiliation,  15 
Alumnae,  90 

Association,  91 

clubs,  91 

council,  93 

loans,  72 

officers,  91 

representatives,   92 
Arrow,  the,  68 
Art,  26 

Astronomy,  26 
Athletic  Association,  66 
Attendance  at  classes,  23 

Berry  Hall,  63 
Biology,  27 
Botany,  27 
Buhl  Hall,  63 
Buildings,  63 

Calendar,  4 
college,  5 
Campus,  15 
Chapel,  63 
Charges,  75 
Chemistry,  30 
Children's  classes,   49-77 
Clubs,   67 

Committees,  standing,   13 
Competitive   scholarships,   70 
Conditions   and   failures,    24 
Correspondence,   3 
Curriculum,  19 
Critic  Teachers,  11 


Dean's  list,  23 
Degree 

requirements    for,    22 
Departmental  clubs,  67 
Dilworth  Hall,  64 
Dismissals,  73 
Dormitory,  64 

application  for  rooms,  64 

regulations,  64 
Dramatic  club,  67 


Economics,  58 
Education,  32 
Election  of  courses,  23 
English,   35 
Examinations 

course,  24 

medical,  64 
Expenses,  75 

Faculty,  7 

committees  of,  13 
Failures,  24 
Fees,  77 
French,  38 
Freshman 

admission  to  freshman  class,   16 

week,  65 

Geology,  39 

German,  40 

Glee  club,  67 

Geography,    39 

Grades,  25 

Graduation,  requirements  for,  22 

Greek,  41 

Gymnasium,  64 

Halls,  63 
Health,   64 
History 

of  the  college,  14 

courses,  42 
Honors 

general,  73 

sophomore,   73 
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Horticulture,  29 
Hygiene,  27 

Infirmary,  76 

Interdepartmental  majors,  29 
Italian,  44 

Journalism,  36 

Latin,  44 

Laughlin  Library,  65 

Laundry,    78 

Lectures,  68 

Liberal   Arts  major,   21 

Library,  Laughlin,  63 

science,  63 
Loans,  72 

Location  of  the  college,  15,  63 
Lower   division,   19 

Major,  21 
Mathematics,  46 
Minor  Bird,  the,  68 
Music 

courses,  47 

Hall,  63 


Religious  life,  65 
Reports,  25 
Residence,  64 
Rooms 

application  for,   64 

reservation  of,  64 

Schedules,   19 
Scholarships,  70 

for  freshmen,  70 

for  students  in  college,  71 

service,  70 
Science  Hall,  63 
Secretarial  studies,   57 
Social  life,  65 
Social  Service,  58 

summer  school,  73 
Sociology,  58 
Spanish,  60 
Special  students,  18 
Speech,   61 
Sports,  66 

Student  Government  Association,  66 
Student  roll,  80 
Summer  courses,  25 
Summer  School  of  Choral  Speaking,  74 


Nurse,  resident,  76 

Payment  of  charges,  76 
Pennsylvanian,  the,  68 
Philosophy,   51 
Physical  Education,  52 
Physics,  54 
Political   Science,  42 
Pre-medical  major,  30 
President's  home,   64 
Prizes,  79 
Probation,  24 
Program  of  studies,  19 
Psychology,  55 
Publications,   students,   68 

Refunds,  76 
Registration,  5 
Regulations,  academic,  23 
Religious  Education,  57 


Teacher  Placement  Service,  69 
Teaching  certificate,   34 
Tests,   placement,   17 
Transcripts,  73 
Trustees,  board  of,  6 
Tuition,   76 

Upper  division,  21 

Vacations,   5 
Vesper  services,  65 
Vocational  guidance,   69 

Withdrawals,   76 
Woodland  Hall,  63 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  66 

Zoology,  28 
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Correspondence 

IN  the  list  below  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
to  whom  inquiries  of  various  types  should  be  sent.  The 
post  office  address  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
College  should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the 
College 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission 
to  the  College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  halls  of 
residence  as  well  as  inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work 
of  students,  their  withdrawal  from  College,  leaves  of 
absence,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Dean  of  the  College 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
College  and  payment  of  College  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Assistant  Treasurer.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Publicity 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Recorder 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae 
Representative  living  near  their  home  should  consult 
pages  83-84  for  the  address 


1937 


Calendar 

1938 


1939 


JULY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 

SEPTEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4 
5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30 

OCTOBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  2122  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

NOVEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30 

DECEMBER 
S   M  T  W  T   F    S 
12    3    4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 


JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T  F    S 
1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 


FEBRUARY 
S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

12    3    4    5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28 


MARCH 
S  M  T  W  T  F    S 
12    3    4    5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 


APRIL 
S   M  T  W  T   F    S 
1    2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


MAY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6  7 
8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 


JUNE 
S   M  T  W  T   F    S 
12    3    4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 


JULY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 


AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
S   M  T  W  T   F    S 
1    2    3 

4  6  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 


OCTOBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  2122 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 


NOVEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5 
6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 


DECEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F    S 
1    2    3 

4  6  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 


FEBRUARY 
S   M  T  W  T   F    S 
12    3    4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28 

MARCH 
S   M  T  W  T   F    S 
12    3    4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 


APRIL 

S   M  T  W  T   F    S 

1 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30 

MAY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 


JUNE 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 


College  Calendar 

Academic  Year— 1937-38 

Halls  of  Residence  Open  for  Students ...Afternoon  Monday,  September  20 

Registration  for  Freshmen 

9  A.M.-IO  A.M.;  1:30  P.M.-4  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  21 
Registration  for  Upper-Class  Students 

10  A.M.-l  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  21 
9  A.M.-4  P.M.,  Wednesday,  September  22 

Opening  of  67th  Academic  Year 10:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  September  23 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day „ Thursday,  November  11 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  24 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  November  29 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins „ 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  17 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends _ 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January    4 

Mid  Year  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  27 

Second  Semester  Begins _ 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February    8 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday _ Tuesday,  February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins -.... 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  25 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April    5 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day _ Monday,  May  3 0 

Final  Examinations  Begin _ 9:00  A.M.,  Tuesday,  May  31 

Alumnae  Meeting „ 4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  11 

Class  Day „ Saturday,  June  11 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 11:00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  12 

65th  Annual  Commencement. 10:30  A.M.,  Monday,  June  13 

Academic  Year— 1938-39 

Registration  for  Freshmen „ 9  A.M.-l  P.M.,  Monday,  September  19 

Freshman  Assemblies  and  Testing  Programs 

1:30-4:30  P.M.,  Monday,  September  19 
9  A.M.-4:30  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  September  20 

Registration  for  Upper-Classmen _..9.  A.M.-4  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  20 

Opening  of  68th  Academic  Year 10:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  September  21 

Holiday,  Armistice   Day „ _ Friday,   November  11 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins..- 12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  23 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  November  28 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins _ 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  16 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends _ 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January    3 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  26 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February    7 

Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday Wednesday,   February  22 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  31 

Spring  Vacation  Ends _ 8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  11 

Final  Examinations  Begin 9:00  A.M.,  Monday,  May  29 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day _ „ Tuesday,  May  30 

Alumnae  Meeting _ 4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  10 

Class   Day _ Saturday,   June  10 

Baccalaureate  Sermon „ 11:00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  11 

66th  Annual  Commencement. 10:30  A.M.,  Monday,  June  12 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Officers 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh Treasurer 

Members 

Term  Expires  1938 

Frederick  G.  Blackburn         James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell  *Reverend  W.  L.  McEwan,  D.D. 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  John  H.  Ricketson,  HI 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 

Term  Expires  1939 

Mrs.  William  N.  Frew  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 

Charles  F.  Lewis  Herbert  L.  Spencer 

Mrs.  John  R.  McCune  Mrs.  George  M.  Swan^ 

Term  Expires  1940 

William  P.  Barker  Mrs.  George  Wilmer  Martin 

Arthur  E.  Braun  IAndrew  W.  Mellon 

George  D.  Lockhart  Alexander  C.  Robinson 

*Deceased,  November,  1937 
fDeceased,  August,   1937 


ADMTNTSTRATTON 


Administration 


Officers  of  Administration 
Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Ph.D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  A.M Dean 

Margaret  A.  Stuart Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  A.B Librarian 

Josephine  Campbell,  A.B Field  Representative 

*Sara  B.  Boyd,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Vera  L.  Mowry,  B.S Secretary  to  the  President 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp^  Ph.D Director  of  Publicity 

Mary  Ida  McFarland,  A.B Recorder  and  Secretary  to  the  Dean 

**JuLiA  P.  Pavloff,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A Assistant  Librarian 


Faculty 


Herbert  L.  Spencer President 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Vanda  E.  Kerst Professor  of  Speech  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
Heidelburg  University;   Special  training  at  Curry  School  of  Expres- 
sion, University  of  Chicago,   University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
London,  Speech  Institute  of  London 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  Engli.sh  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan   University;   Ph.D.,   Princeton   University 

*Resigned  January  1,  1937. 
**Assumed  duties  January  1,   1937. 
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James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and 

Head  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Phj^sics 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;   A.M.,  Columbia   University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Edward  W.  Montgomery Professor  of  Sociolog}^ 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Sociology  and  Economics 

A.B.,  Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

NiTA  L.  Butler Associate  Professor  of 

Greek  and  Latin  and  Acting  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Classical  Languages 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Jeanne  R.  Butler Associate  Professor  of 

French  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

B.S.,  Ecole  Normale  de  Laval,  France;  A.B.,  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Margaret  T.  Doutt , Associate  Professor  of  Biolog}' 

and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

Mary  L  Shamburger Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Guilford   College;   A.M.,   Columbia   University 
Laberta  Dysart Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Effie  L.  Walker Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  George  Washington  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
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*Eleanor  K,  Taylor Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  The  Rice  Institute;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Helene  Welker Assistant  Professor 

of  Music  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College ;  graduate,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 

City;    graduate   study   with   Ernest   Hutcheson,    Harold   Bauer,    and 

Laziare  Levy  in  Paris 

*Margaret  Robb Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M,,   University  of  Iowa 

Marion  Thurston  Griggs Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania   College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

*LiLLiE  B.  Held Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B,,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Elizabeth  Piel Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women ;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  M,  Andrew Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Dorothy  A.  Shields Assistant  Professor  of 

Economics  and  Sociology 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

M.  OcLO  Miller  Shaw Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri ;  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa 

N.  R.  High  Moor Lecturer  in  Religious  Education 

B.L.,  M.A.,  Kenyon  College;  D.D.,  Bexley  Theological  Seminary 

Helen  G.  Errett Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

IOlive  O.  Harris Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia  University 

*0n  leave  of  absence,  1937-38. 
+Part  time  only. 
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tRALPH  Lewando Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  lat  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University,  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Oma  Thompson Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

A.B.,  Texas  Woman's  College 

William  W.  Mutch Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Ripon  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Laura  North  Hunter Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

tRuTH  Eleanor  Staples Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

fEARL  B.  Collins Instructor  in  Organ 

Mus.B.,  Syracuse  University 

Harold  Elliott  Abbott Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

IGertrude  N.  Avars Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music ;   Chicago  Conservatory 

of  Music;   studied  under  Hageman  and  under  Gabrielle  Chriseman 

in  Nice ;  coached  with  Jean  DeRuske 

tViviAN  M.  Rand Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

ISamuel  Rosenberg Instructor  in  Applied  Art 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York ;  A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology;  First  Honor,  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh 

tRussELL  G.  Wichmann Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.B.,  Lawrence  College;  M.S.M.,  School  of  Sacred  Music, 
Union  Theological  Seminary 

INelle  Hevener  Ford Instructor  in  Music 

Alfred     University;     Salem     College; 
A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Elizabeth  J.  Belden Assistant  in  Biology 

AB.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

With  the  exception  of  the   President  and   the   Dean,   the 
names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  order  of  appointment. 

tPart  time  only. 


FACULTY n 

Other  Officers 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  Book  Store 

Gladys  Howell Accountant 

Elsie  McCreery,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Dr.  Irene  D.  Ferguson College  Physician 

Dr.  T.  Gordon  Ferguson College  Physician 

Katherine  L.  Harrison,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Mrs.  Eva  C.  Merriman House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Chester  C.  O'Neil Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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Standing  Committees 

Faculty 

Admissions — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Campbell,  Dr.  Kinder,  Miss  Mc- 
Farland,  Mrs.  Thompson 

Advisory — ^The  President,  The  Dean,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Dr.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Doutt,  Dr.  Shupp,  Miss  Dysart 

Chapel — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Welker,  Miss 
Kerst,  Dr.  Abbott 

Curriculum — Dr.  Kinder,  Dr.  Andrew,  Mrs.  Butler,  Dr.  Calkins, 
Dr.  Doutt,  Dr.  Doxsee,  Dr.  Evans,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Miss 
Welker,  Dean  Marks  and  President  Spencer,  ex  officio 

Library — Miss  McCarty,  Mrs.  Butler,  Dr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Walker, 
Miss  Shields 

Public  Events — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Errett,  Mrs.  Ayars,  Miss 
Kerst,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  Stuart,  Miss  Howell 

Publications — Dr.  Shupp,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  McFarland,  Miss 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Dean  Marks. 

Scholarship — Dean  Marks,  Dr.  Griggs,  Miss  Shamburger,  Dr. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Rand,  Miss  Hunter,  Dr.  Andrew,  Miss  McFar- 
land, ex  officio 

Faculty-Student 

Faculty-Student  Council — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss 
Hunter,  Miss  Dysart,  Dr.  Wallace.  Student  membership ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association,  first  and  second 
vice-presidents  of  the  Student  Executive  Board,  class  presidents, 
President  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Athletic  Association,  Editor  of  The  Arroiv 

Faculty-Student  Curricolum — Dr.  Kinder,  Dr.  Andrew,  Mrs. 
Butler,  Dr.  Calkins,  Dr.  Doutt,  Dr.  Doxsee,  Dr.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Miss  Welker,  Dean  Marks  and  President  Spencer, 
ex  officio.  Student  membership:  A  senior  chairman  and  one 
member  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  classes. 
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Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WoMEN  is  a  school  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  offers 
instruction  in  the  basic  fields  of  knowledge  and  seeks  to  prepare  its 
students  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  social  order.  It  aims  to 
equip  students  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate  study  or  professional 
work  with  a  sound  foundation  for  their  future  activities,  and  to  pro- 
vide others  who  do  not  wish  to  take  graduate  work  or  to  prepare 
for  a  profession  with  a  broad  general  education.  The  College  is  non- 
denominational  and  welcomes  students  of  all  faiths.  Because  it  is  a 
small  school,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  able  to  maintain 
an  informal  and  friendly  relationship  between  students  and  faculty 
that  is  conducive  to  good  scholarship  and  personal  development. 


Foundation 

The  College  was  founded  in  December  1869,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Fostered  at  first  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  it  has  since 
become  non-denominational.  The  College  motto  is  "That  our 
daughters  may  be  as  cornerstones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

Development 

All  College  activities  originally  took  place  in  the  residence  now 
known  as  Berry  Hall,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  its  former  owner. 
Dilworth  Hall,  named  for  the  largest  contributor  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  was  erected  in  1888.  A  preparatory  school 
known  as  Dilworth  Hall  was  connected  with  the  College  in  its  early 
years  but  was  discontinued  in  1916.  A  gymnasium  and  music  hall  were 
next  added  to  the  group  of  buildings  on  the  campus.  When  the  in- 
creased enrollment  made  it  imperative  to  erect  a  new  dormitory. 
Woodland  Hall  was  built.  The  Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science, 
which  is  unusually  well  equipped,  and  the  beautiful  James  Laughlin 
Memorial  Library  were  completed  in  1932. 
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Environment 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  situated  on  a  hill  crest  of  quiet, 
residential  Woodland  Road.  The  beautiful,  eleven-acre  campus  pro- 
vides a  natural  amphitheatre  for  May  Day  fetes  and  ample  grounds 
for  athletic  fields.  The  College  is  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Civic 
Center  of  Pittsburgh  where  students  may  enjoy  concerts  by  the 
world's  outstanding  musicians,  visit  the  galleries  housing  the  paintings 
of  the  International  Art  Exhibition,  and  take  advantage  of  the  many 
resources  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Museum. 


Affiliation 

The  degree  conferred  by  the  College  is  accredited  by  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  University  Women. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS Ij 

Admission  of  Students 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

'TT^HE  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admission  of 
-■-  students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  preparation,  en- 
dorsement of  the  secondary  school,  personal  qualifications,  an  inter- 
view (wherever  possible),  and  scholastic  aptitude.  The  Committee  on 
Admissions  places  greater  emphasis  on  the  quahty  of  work  done  and 
the  general  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  college  work  than  on  the 
number  of  units  offered  in  specific  subjects. 

Candidates  may  apply  for  admission  under  one  of  the  following 
plans : 

I.  A  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  should  present 
fifteen  units,  of  which  three  units  must  be  in  English.  Of  the 
remaining  twelve  units,  nine  are  required  from  the  following 
fields:  (1)  Language:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish;  (2)  Mathematics:  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry; (3)  Science:  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Zoology;  (4)  Social  Studies.  The  other  three  units  may  be  from 
subjects  not  listed  above.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
work  of  the  upper  three  years  in  the  secondary  school.  If  foreign 
language  is  presented  for  entrance,  at  least  two  units  in  one 
language  should  be  submitted. 

II.  Applicants  from  progressive  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  who  have  shown  superior  ability  in  their  high  school 
work,  but  who  cannot  present  the  proper  units  for  admission, 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  admission  by  exami- 
nation. This  examination  will  be  a  scholastic  aptitude  test. 
Note:  This  examination  requirement  does  not  apply  to  students 
coming  from  the  group  of  Progressive  Schools  recommended  by 
the  Progressive  Education  Association,  whose  graduates  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  over  a  five  year  period,  beginning  in  September 
1936,  on  the  same  basis  as  students  applying  under  (I),  without 
examination. 
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Admission  Procedure 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  write  to  the 
Dean  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for  an  application  blank. 
When  this  has  been  received  by  the  college,  together  with  the  $10.00 
application  fee,  the  college  will  send  a  form  to  the  secondary  school 
on  which  the  academic  record  of  the  student  will  be  recorded.  These 
forms  should  be  sent  to  the  college  as  early  as  possible  in  the  student's 
secondary  school  course.  Letters  of  recommendation  will  also  be  se- 
cured by  the  college  from  the  high  school. 

When  the  preliminary  records  have  been  received  and  found  satis- 
factory, an  additional  blank  will  be  sent  the  high  school  for  the  record- 
ing of  the  final  grades.  When  this  has  been  received  and  approved,  the 
applicant  will  be  notified  of  her  acceptance  into  the  freshman  class. 

Additional  information  will  be  sent  the  accepted  student  during  the 
summer  before  entrance  concerning  choice  of  courses,  and  the  open- 
ing days  of  college. 

Proficiency  tests  will  be  given  all  members  of  the  freshman  class 
during  the  first  week  of  college  in  September.  These  are  in  no  sense 
entrance  tests,  but  will  be  helpful  to  the  college  in  the  placement  of 
students  in  certain  courses,  or  in  certain  sections  of  courses.  A  further 
explanation  of  these  tests  will  be  found  on  page  66. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  read 
carefully  the  objectives  of  the  college  on  page  18  and  the  courses 
offered,  and  should  feel  free  to  write  to  the  Dean  for  any  additional 
information,  or  for  an  explanation  of  any  material  in  the  catalogue. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges  whose 
entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be  given  ten- 
tative standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year's  work  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  observe 
the  following  procedure: 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the  present  col- 
lege, the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
and  indicating  the  major  subject. 
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3.  Have  the  secondary  school  send  an  official  transcript  of  entrance 
credits. 

4.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of  the  work 
taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  application. 

5.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  attended, 
indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is  desired. 

6.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Dean  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  a  letter  of  personal  recommendation. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is  desired,  have  the 
present  college  send, 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  spend  at  least  the 
senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  of  maturity  are  permitted  to  enter  classes  for  which  their 
previous  training  and  experience  have  qualified  them.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  Such  students 
are  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  other  students  as  to  attend- 
ance, examinations,  standing  in  class,  and  general  regulations,  if 
credit  is  desired  for  the  work  taken. 
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The  Program  of  Studies 

THE  program  of  studies  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
designed  to  equip  and  train  women  to  live  vitally  and  responsi- 
bly in  contemporary  life.  Such  a  program  necessitates  broad  concepts 
of  woman's  part  in  the  spiritual  and  civic  life  of  home  and  commun- 
ity. A  recent  revision  of  the  curriculum  divides  the  program  into  two 
parts:  The  Lower  Division,  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  during 
which  the  student  acquaints  herself  with  many  fields  of  human 
thought;  and  the  Upper  Division,  junior  and  senior  years,  during 
which  she  concentrates  in  a  field  of  particular  interest. 


Lower  Division 

The  specific  aims  of  the  Lower  Division  are  to  assist  the  student : 
L  To  acquire  effective  habits  and  methods  of  study. 

2.  To  acquire  a  wide  range  of  information  necessary  to  critical  and 
objective  thinking. 

3.  To  develop  artistic  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

4.  To  acquire  ability  to  make  social  adjustments. 

5.  To  develop  and  maintain  physical  and  mental  health. 

6.  To  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  resourcefulness. 

7.  To  prepare  for  intelligent  and  fruitful  participation  in  the  im- 
mediate and  larger  social  order. 

8.  To  foster  spiritual  and  philosophical  attitudes. 

9.  To  discover  and  develop  her  own  capacities  and  interests. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  stated  objectives,  the  curriculum  of  the 
Lower  Division  is  arranged  in  four  groups: 

Group  I — Arts:  Art,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Music, 
Speech. 

Group  II — Foreign  Language  and  Literature :  French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III — Sciences:  Astronomy,  Biologj^,  Botany,  Chemistrj', 
Geology  and  Geography,  Mathematics,  Phj^sics,  Psychology', 
Zoology. 

Group  IV — Social  Studies:  Economics,  Education,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, Political  Science,  Religion,  Sociologj^ 
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Specific  Requirements  of  the  Lower  Division 

The  specific  requirements  of  the  Lower  Division  are:  English  1-2, 
Speech  1-2,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  one  year 
of  a  laboratory  science,  and  two  year-courses  in  physical  education, 
including  hygiene  in  the  freshman  year. 

Students  may  secure  exemption  from  certain  Lower  Division  re- 
quirements as  follows: 

Speech — Students  wishing  exemption  from  the  Speech  1-2  requirement  may 
apply  for  permission  to  take  the  proficiency  test  in  this  subject  to  be 
given  at  entrance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  semester. 

Foreign  Language — All  students  before  completing  the  Lower  Division  must 
pass  a  reading  test  in  one  foreign  language.  Students  not  passing  the 
reading  test  before  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  will  be  conditioned. 
This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  final  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  Reading  tests  will  be  given  in  September  and  May.  Entering  stu- 
dents may  request  permission  to  take  the  test  in  September,  if  they  feel 
that  their  language  training  has  been  adequate.  Students  earning  ex- 
emption from  the  language  requirement  need  not  choose  another  subject 
from  Group  II  unless  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Freshmen  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  four  groups  and  one  at  large. 

Sophomores  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from 
each  of  three  groups  and  two  at  large.  No  student  may  select  more 
than  two  courses  from  any  one  group. 

A  student  in  the  Lower  Division  may  elect  courses  from  the  Upper 
Division,  provided  her  preparation  has  fitted  her  for  more  advanced 
work,  or  provided  she  has  a  special  interest  in  a  particular  field.  A 
student  in  the  Upper  Division  may  occasionally  elect  courses  from 
the  Lower  Division,  if  her  adviser  considers  such  courses  essential  to 
her  chosen  field  of  study. 

Students  taking  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  given  special  con- 
sideration to  the  extent  that  certain  group  requirements  may  be  post- 
poned. 

The  schedules  of  students  in  the  Lower  Division  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  stu- 
dent will  choose  her  major  field.  The  head  of  her  major  department 
will  then  be  her  adviser. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  a  student 
must  attain  an  average  of  C  or  above  in  the  Lower  Division  work. 
No  certificate  will  be  given  upon  completion  of  the  Lower  Division. 
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Upper  Division 

The  objectives  for  the  Upper  Division,  in  addition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  those  in  the  Low^er  Division,  are: 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  expression  and  development  of 
creative  ability. 

2.  To  permit  concentration  in  the  field  of  the  student's  special 
interest  and  ability. 

3.  To  give  opportunity  for  vocational  and  professional  preparation. 

4.  To  provide  a  general  college  education  for  students  w^ho  plan 
no  further  formal  education, 

5.  To  encourage  students  to  continue  their  own  education  and  to 
relate  their  knowledge  and  training  to  life — or  to  living. 


Majors 

Students  gaining  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  may  select  a  major 
from  the  following  fields:  Biology,  chemistry,  inter-departmental 
science  (natural  science  and  pre-medical),  education,  English  language 
and  literature,  modern  language  and  literature,  classical  language, 
history,  mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and  musical  theory), 
psychology,  sociology  and  economics,  and  speech. 

Each  department  has  its  special  requirements  to  which  sufficient 
electives  are  added  to  complete  the  requisite  number  of  hours  for 
graduation.  Students  following  the  departmental  major  must  select 
at  least  12  semester  hours  of  their  major  work  from  Upper  Division 
Courses.  Major  requirements  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
offerings  in  each  department. 

Liberal  Arts  Major 

Under  the  revised  curriculum,  provision  is  made  for  a  Liberal  Arts 
Major.  This  major  is  offered  for  the  student  who  does  not  plan  to 
pursue  graduate  study,  or  to  prepare  herself  for  a  profession.  It  cuts 
across  departmental  lines,  making  possible  many  combinations  of 
courses.  The  Liberal  Arts  Majors  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean  as  Chairman,  and 
one  faculty  member  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  groups. 

Each  Liberal  Arts  Major  must  present  a  definite  course  pattern 
for  approval  by  the  faculty  committee  in  charge  of  these  majors,  and 
must  select  one-half  of  her  credits  from  courses  numbered  over  100. 
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Suggested  Programs  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Major:  A  major 
in  the  following  fields  may  be  built  up  from  a  combination  of  sub- 
jects selected  from  those  listed  under  each  heading.  Selection  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  student's  interests  and  objectives. 

1.  Modern  Community.  Contemporary  History,  Economics,  Soci- 
ology, Psychology,  Consumers  Problems,  Child  Welfare,  Eugen- 
ics and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Genetics,  Contemporary  Art,  Re- 
ligion, Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry,  Music,  Art, 
etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  Government,  U.  S.  History, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  Labor  Problems,  Economics,  The 
Family,  Eugenics  and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Music, 
Art,  American  Literature,  etc. 

3.  Home  Making.  Family,  Child  Psychology,  Genetics,  Eugenics 
and  Euthenics,  Hygiene,  Mental  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Descrip- 
tive Physics,  Bacteriology,  Educational  Psychology,  Consumers 
Problems,  Music,  Art,  Mathematics  of  Finance,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian  Literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular student  involved. 


Degree  Requirements 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a  program  arranged  according  to 
the  above  regulations,  the  student  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  The  requirement  for  graduation  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  academic  work,  exclusive  of 
eight  hours  in  physical  education. 

Honor  Point  Requirement:  For  graduation  a  student  must 
have  to  her  credit  a  grade  of  C  or  above  in  ninety  hours  of  the  total 
one  hundred  and  twenty  required. 
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Academic  Regulations 


Election  of  Courses 

ELECTION  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  departmental  adviser. 
Changes  made  at  any  other  time  necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the 
same  authorities  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1. 


Attendance  at  College  Classes 

Students  having  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding  college  year  are 
placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  and  are  allowed  unlimited  cuts  from 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  for  better  scholarship  and 
greater  academic  freedom  for  good  students. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  List,  is  expected  to  at- 
tend all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  However,  to  provide  for 
certain  emergencies,  the  following  regulations  with  regard  to  absences 
from  classes  have  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty: 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each  semester 
in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week  in  that  course — 
for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have  three  unexcused  absences 
through  the  semester.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  laboratory  work, 
which  must  be  completed  to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 

One  unexcused  absence  over  the  number  allowed  in  any  course  will 
debar  the  student  from  the  final  examination  at  the  time  scheduled. 
She  may  take  the  examination  during  the  period  set  aside  for  re-exam- 
inations. Two  unexcused  absences  in  any  course  automatically  remove 
the  student  from  that  course. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  and  the  faculty  members  involved  in  each  case.  This  group 
will  decide  whether  a  student  has  missed  so  much  work  through  ill- 
ness that  she  must  drop  the  course. 

Unexcused  absences  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two  absences  in 
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each  course  missed:  Thanksgiving  vacation,  Christmas  vacation,  be- 
tween semesters  and  spring  vacation. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  case  of  absence 
from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason  for  absence  is  illness, 
or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused  by  the  Dean,  a  stu- 
dent may  not  take  the  examination  until  the  time  set  for  special 
examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $2. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  receives  a  condition  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  may  remove  this  condition  by  prescribed  work  and  re-exami- 
nation at  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall,  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  when  next  regularly  given. 

A  student  failing  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  repeat  the  course 
when  next  regularly  given,  or  must  take  other  work  which  requires 
the  same  number  of  hours;  the  course  thus  taken  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  the  curriculum  applicable  to  the  course  for  which 
it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Students  who  are  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of  a  semes- 
ter will  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  If  the  stu- 
dent shows  marked  improvement  during  the  period  of  probation  she 
becomes  again  a  regular  student  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  otherwise 
she  loses  class  standing,  but  may  continue  with  the  work  of  the  Lower 
Division  by  permission  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the  required 
number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
becomes  unclassified  until  such  time  as  this  deficiency  shall  have  been 
removed. 

Any  required  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed  at  the 
time  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the  following  year 
unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Credit  may  not  be  given  for  one  semester  of  a  year  course  except 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
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Reports  and  Grades 

The  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  used  to  designate  academic  standing 
of  passing  grade,    E  represents  a  condition  and  F  a  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and 
seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the  Recorder  on  request. 

Summer  Courses 

Students  wishing  to  do  work  during  the  summer  in  order  to  gain 
college  credit  must  secure  in  advance  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  department  concerned. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


T 


HE  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  in  the  Lower  Division  are  indicated 
by  numbers  under  100;  those  in  the  Upper  Division  by  numbers  over 
100.  Certain  courses  are  given  in  alternate  years;  these  are  marked 
offered  in  1939-1940.  All  courses  not  so  designated  will  be  given  in 
1938-1939. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  which  is  not 
elected  by  at  least  six  students. 


Art 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 


Olive  O.  Harris,  B.S.      | 
Samuel  Rosenberg,  A.B.  \ 


Instructors 


1-2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Lectures,  readings, 
study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Institute.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Butler. 

3-4.  Public  School  Art.  Elementary  study  and  practice  of  draw- 
ing, design,  color  theory.  The  course  aims  to  develop  the  knowledge, 
appreciation,  and  skill  necessary  to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  school. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2).  Mrs.  Harris. 

5-6.  Drawing.  Basic  course,  giving  fundamentals  in  drawing  from 
still  life,  cast,  human  figure.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  various 
media,  such  as  charcoal,  pencil,  water-color,  oil,  and  tempera.  First 
semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Mr.  Rosenberg. 

7-8.  Drawing.  Application  of  material  in  Drawing  5-6  to  composi- 
tion and  design.  Continued  sketching  from  figure  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  visual  memory.  First  semester 
(2),  second  semester  (2).  Mr.  Rosenberg. 

Note:  Art  1-2  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  drawing. 
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Astronomy 

W.  W.  Mutch,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  The  work  includes  the 
development  of  astronomy  as  well  as  the  methods  by  which  astro- 
nomical facts  are  ascertained.  The  laboratory  periods  will  be  spent  in 
solving  astronomical  problems,  in  making  telescopic  observations,  in 
studying  charts  and  photographs.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

Astronomy  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

Biology 

Margaret  T.  Doutt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
Laura  N.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Instructor 
Elizabeth  J.  Belden,  A.B.,  Assistant 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Biology:   A   minimum   of    four   year-courses    in    the    biological 
sciences,  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department;  two  years  of  the  biology  seminar. 
Other  sciences :  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  dependent  upon  the 

particular  field  of  biology  chosen. 
French  and  German:  A  reading  knowledge  is  recommended. 

1.  General  Biology.  Studies  in  the  structure,  physiology,  environ- 
mental relations,  and  heredity  of  animals  and  plants.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  First 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Belden, 

2.  General  Biology.  The  principal  phyla  of  animals  and  plants 
studied  with  reference  to  their  classification,  evolutionary  significance, 
and  human  relationships.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs,  Doutt,  Miss 
Hunter,  Miss  Belden. 

Biology  1  and  2  fulfill  the  science  requirement, 

3.  Hygiene,  A  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene,  including 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body,  communicable 
diseases,  first  aid,  and  community  and  public  health  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  1  and  2,  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  t\vo- 
hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Hunter. 
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4.  Nature  Study.  A  study  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  western 
Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  their  environment,  including  their  collec- 
tion and  identification.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Second  semes- 
ter (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  representative  invertebrate 
animals  with  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology. 
Prerequisite :  Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1939-1940. 

102.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  of  the  cat  combined  with  dis- 
cussion of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy.  Prerequisite :  Biology 
1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

103.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  in  the  structure  and  iden- 
tification of  the  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Mosses.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
First  semester  (4).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

104.  Botany.  Study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  ferns 
and  seed  plants,  with  field  work  on  the  local  flora.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.  Second  semester  (4).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered 
1939-1940. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  characteristics  of  yeasts,  molds, 
and  bacteria,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  laboratory  technique  and 
identification  of  bacteria.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2;  Chemistry 
1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  bacteria  in  air,  water, 
soil,  food,  and  disease,  with  their  relation  to  human  welfare.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  105.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

107-108.  Histology.  Training  in  histological  theory  and  technique 
in  the  study  of  animal  and  plant  material.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2.  Biology  101-102,  or  Biology  103-104  recommended.  Two  lec- 
tures and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  First  semester  (4), 
second  semester   (4).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered   1939-1940. 

109.  Genetics.  Detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labo- 
ratory each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter. 
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110.  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  embryological  development  of  ani- 
mals. Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Biology  102,  and  Biology  109 
recommended.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter. 

111.  Evolution.  A  study  of  the  evidences  and  theories  of  animal  and 
plant  evolution,  including  consideration  of  modern  biological  theories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Three  lectures  each  week,  or  two 
lectures  and  a  museum  trip.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

112.  Eugenics  and  Euthenics.  Lectures  and  discussions  covering 
the  problems  of  marriage  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race. 
Three  lectures  each  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

113-114.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  students  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  certain  fields.  First  and  second  semester.  Credits  to 
be  arranged.  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Hunter. 

115-116.  Biology  Seminar.  Reports  and  discussions  of  biological 
problems.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  biology.  One 
hour  each  week.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Biology 
Faculty.  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Belden. 


Interdepartmental  Majors 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
student  must  complete  one  of  the  programs  stipulated  below. 

A.  Natural  Science  Major.  This  major  is  recommended  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are: 

1 .  Two  years  each  of  two  of  the  following  sciences :  botany,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  zoology. 

2.  One  year  each  of  the  two  required  sciences  not  so  elected. 

3.  Biology  or  Chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter 
medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are 
based  on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating: 
Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  105-106,  Physics  3-4,  Biol- 
ogy 1-2,  Biology  101. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  requested  by 
the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires  to  enter.  For  this 
reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such  a  choice  before  her  junior 
year. 
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Chemistry 

Earl  K.  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Harold  E.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  105, 
106,  111,  and  112  together  with  courses  from  other  departments 
in  fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for  graduation.  Additional 
required  courses  are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  can- 
didate wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  courses  in  physics, 
biology,  mathematics  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108, 
zoology,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German, 
French,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  chemical  principles 
and  theories  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 

The  laboratory  groups  are  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section 
for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  the  other 
for  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  chemistry  in  preparatory  school. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wallace. 

Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  study  of  theory  and 
laboratory  practice  involving  the  separation  and  detection  of  basic 
and  acidic  ions  and  radicals.  Theory  includes  mass  action,  electrolytic 
dissociation,  chemical  equilibria,  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis.  The  principles,  errors,  applications,  and  rep- 
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resentative  problems  for  precipitation,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry  and 
oxidation-reduction  determinations  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  3.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  brief  study  of  the  preparations,  reac- 
tions, and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Prerequisite :  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses,  by  standard  methods,  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
proteins,  etc.,  in  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 4  and  Chemistry  106.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  foodstuffs  relative  to  body 
metabolism  and  requirements  for  normal  nutrition.  Experimental 
study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of  animal  metabolism  in- 
cluding the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and  catabolic  products. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  properties  of  gases, 
liquids,  solids,  and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics; 
electrical  conductance;  and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First 
semester  (4),  second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

111-112.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chem- 
istry. One  hour  a  week.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Faculty. 

Economics 

(See  Sociology  and  Economics) 
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Education 

James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Olive  O.  Harris,  B.S.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  education  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Education :  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including 
Education  1-2,  3-4,  and  101-102. 

Psychology:  Psychology  1-2,  and  101-102. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  academic 
fields. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.  Elementary  Education.  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  in 
1939-1940. 

(a)  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  (2) 

(b)  Teaching  the  language  arts:  The  application  of  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication. 
Emphasis  on  experience  as  the  approach  to  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  spoken  English.  (2) 

(c)  Teaching  the  social  studies:  Application  of  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.  Discussion 
and  evaluation  of  recent  courses  of  study.  The  use  of  local 
resources  and  excursions.  (2) 

5.  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School:  An 
analysis  of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the 
whole  child  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice.  One  semester 
(2).  Mrs.  Harris. 

7-8.  Survey  of  Educational  Thought.  (A  Reading  Course) 
Education  as  a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin 
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of  modern  problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Contribu- 
tions of  the  various  nations;  relationship  between  the  political  and 
educational  development.  Conference  method.  By  special  arrangement 
with  instructor.  Limited  to  six  students.  First  semester  (3),  or  second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  During  the  first 
semester,  the  student  serves  each  day  as  teaching  assistant  in  her 
elected  major,  in  one  of  the  available  nearby  public  schools,  at  first 
only  preparing  the  regular  class  assignments  and  assisting  in  minor 
teaching  details,  later  working  into  the  routine  of  marking  tests  and 
daily  written  work,  helping  individual  pupils  and  groups  of  pupils 
with  extra  work,  and  finally,  after  some  two  or  three  weeks  of  ob- 
servation, teaching  the  class.  The  student  follows  the  line  set  forth 
by  the  regular  teacher,  and  is  directly  under  the  college  supervisor. 
In  addition,  the  student  participates  in  scheduled  conferences  at  the 
College  with  the  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  Psychol- 
ogy 2.  Specific  permission  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  register  for 
this  course,  and  registrants  are  not  permitted  to  carry  more  than 
fifteen  hours  of  college  credit.  First  semester  (6).  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis  on  the  giving  of 
tests  and  on  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration 
of  means  of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite :  Edu- 
cation 1.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939- 
1940. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern 
school  system.  Plan  of  federal,  state,  and  local  educational  agencies 
stressed.  Visits  will  be  made  to  a  number  of  selected  schools.  Second 
semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

106.  Education  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of  schools 
and  education :  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lectures,  re- 
ports. Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teach- 
ers. Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  chil- 
dren. The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  readings  and 
followed  by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr. 
Kinder. 
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110,  Visual-Sensory  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  The  State  course  of  study  will  be  fol- 
lowed. Topics:  research;  historical  background;  verbalism;  projectors, 
still  and  motion  pictures;  school  journeys;  object-specimen-models; 
museum  procedure;  pictorial  materials;  photography;  blackboard- 
bulletin  board  techniques ;  radio-vision ;  bibliography.  Two  lectures 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Occasional  trips.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Spencer. 

111-112.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and 
forum  discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis 
on  current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and 
psychology.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Education 
Faculty. 


Requirements  for  Recommendation  for 
State  Certification 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school  certifi- 
cation when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific  requirements 
of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Students 
are  recommended  for  certification  for  elementary  school  teaching 
when  they  have  completed  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements 
for  the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teaching 
are:  Psychology  2,  Education  1  and  101,  with  six  other  semester 
hours  in  education,  including  special  methods  courses  (not  to  exceed 
three  hours),  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  In  addition  it  is 
necessary  to  have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each 
subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  fresh- 
man year.  Certification  for  the  elementary  school  necessitates  the 
completion  of  the  special  elementary  curriculum.  Students  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  music  should  consult  the  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment during  the  freshman  year. 
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English  Composition  and  Literature 

Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Mary  I.  Shamburger    A  M.  Assistant  Professors 
^Eleanor  K.  Taylor,  A.M.      ) 
Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
Vivian  M.  Rand,  A.M.,  Instructor 

English  1-2  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  except  as  exemption  is  granted 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  those  who  show  ability  to  do  more 
advanced  work  in  composition  and  who  may  then  be  permitted  to 
enter  English  3-4.  For  English  majors,  English  5-6  is  prerequisite  for 
all  advanced  courses  in  English  literature. 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  be  expected  to  take  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  department,  of  which  eighteen  hours  at 
least  shall  be  in  the  Upper  Division  and  must  include  two  year- 
courses  in  English  literature.  In  other  fields,  election  of  courses  in 
history,  science,  languages,  philosophy,  and  other  departments  will 
vary  with  individual  interest.  Election  is  to  be  made  only  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  department. 

1-2.  Freshman  English.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  clear 
and  correct  expression  in  writing.  Reading  of  various  types  of  litera- 
ture to  stimulate  thought  and  to  furnish  examples  of  craftsmanship. 
Writing  of  themes,  short  and  long,  on  subjects  of  personal  experience, 
explanation  of  ideas,  and  critical  comment.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Shamburger,  Miss  Taylor. 

Students  who  do  not  make  at  least  a  grade  of  C  in  this  course 
must  carry  three  semester  hours  of  remedial  work  in  English  during 
the  sophomore  year. 

3-4.  General  Writing  Course.  Designed  for  those  who  need  or 
desire  further  practical  writing  than  that  furnished  by  English  1-2. 
Various  types  of  writing  accompanied  by  wide  reading,  mostly  in  the 
contemporary  field.  Recommended  in  most  cases  as  preparation  for 
advanced  writing  courses.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Shupp. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Readings  and  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  English  Literature,  with  classroom  discussion 


*Absent  on  leave.  Mrs.  Rand  has  been  a  substitute. 
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of  representative  works  illustrative  of  different  periods  and  types. 
Primarily  for  sophomores;  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Taylor. 

101-102.  Essay  Writing.  The  personal  essay  of  experience  and  the 
essay  of  opinion.  Modern  novels,  plays,  and  biographies  used  as  basis 
for  critical  comment.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given 
in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

103-104.  Short  Story  Writing.  The  short  story  considered  as  an 
art,  a  technique,  and  a  reflection  of  modern  life.  Writing  and  criti- 
cism. Conferences  and  class  discussions.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3)  Mrs.  Shupp. 

105-106.  Advanced  Short  Story  Writing.  Open  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  and  only  to 
those  who  have  shown  ability  in  writing  stories.  Prerequisite,  English 
103-104  or  in  special  circumstances  English  3-4.  Given  in  alternate 
years;  offered  1939-40. 

107-108.  Journalism,  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique  of  news 
story  writing  with  emphasis  on  newspaper  style.  This  course  should 
be  elected  by  all  students  who  are  reporters,  feature  and  copy  writers, 
and  proof  readers  for  the  Arrow,  which  will  be  used  as  a  laboratory 
for  the  course.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

109-110,  Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  Studies  in  the  works  of 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  Huxley,  Lectures,  readings, 
and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Taylor. 

111-112.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Studies  in  the  art  and 
thought  of  the  chief  British  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Discus- 
sions and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3),  Miss 
Shamburger, 

113-114.  The  History  of  the  English  Drama.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  The 
Elizabethan  drama  and  contemporary  tendencies  are  emphasized.  Ex- 
tensive readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

115-116.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
Assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 
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117-118.  Middle  English  Literature  AND  Chaucer.  In  the  first 
semester  representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  mediaeval  times 
are  studied.  In  the  second  semester,  selected  readings  from  the  w^orks 
of  Chaucer,  lectures  on  his  life,  his  contemporaries,  and  immediate 
successors  in  English  literature.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

119-120.  Introduction  TO  American  Literature.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day. 
Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shamburger. 

121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussion,  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939- 
1940. 

123-124.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Study  of  the  tem- 
per, prevailing  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  time  as  show^n  in 
the  vi^orlc  of  its  eminent  w^riters.  Particular  emphasis  on  Swift,  Pope, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Taylor. 

125-126.  Literary  Criticism.  Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  some  consideration  of  the  history 
of  critical  literature.  Open  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  to 
seniors  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  literary  studies.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939- 
1940. 

127-128.  Reading  Course  in  Contemporary  Thought.  Read- 
ings in  contemporary  prose  in  such  fields  as  biography,  social  criticism, 
religion,  politics,  and  the  like.  Conferences  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  The  group  will  be  limited  to  ten  and  elec- 
tion can  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Doxsee. 

129-130.  Shakespeare.  Intensive  study  of  selected  plays.  Back- 
ground and  criticism.  Special  consideration  of  methods  of  presenting 
plays  which  will  be  helpful  for  students  who  are  planning  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given 
in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 
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French  Language  and  Literature 

Jeanne  Butler,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor 
Marion  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

For  information  about  the  reading  test  see  Foreign  Languages,  (p. 
19).  Students  majoring  in  modern  languages  will  be  required  to 
take  in 

Modern  Language  :  A  minimum  of  four  year-courses  in  the 
language  chosen  as  the  major  language. 

Other  Fields:  General  requirements  for  graduation  (see 
page  21),  and  courses  in  history,  English  literature,  economics, 
psychology  or  philosophy.  A  second  language  is  recommended. 
The  head  of  the  department  should  be  consulted  before  elections 
are  made. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Designed  for  students  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  French  or  whose  previous  preparation  is  felt  to  be 
inadequate.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar,  vocabulary  assimila- 
tion, oral  and  aural  drill,  with  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  reading 
ability.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
develop  the  ability  to  read  French  and  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  French.  Oral  and  aural  work,  vocabulary  acquisition, 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Geographical  and  historical 
background.  Great  steps  in  French  civilization  leading  to  modern 
time.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Illustrative  reading  in  French 
and  English.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Butler. 

107-108.  French.  Development  of  French  classicism  and  its  social 
background.  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Study  of  La  Fontaine, 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  Boileau,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  Pascal, 
Descartes,  by  the  explication  of  texts.  Prerequisite  French  3-4  or  5-6 
or  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Literary  and 
social  aspects  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
philosophers.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Given  in  alternating  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary 
and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Critical  study  of  repre- 
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sentative  writers.  Poetry,  drama,  novel,  and  criticism.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Butler. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Development  and  tendencies.  Exten- 
sive readings  in  French,  oral  reports  in  French.  Special  emphasis  on 
Proust,  Gide,  Jules  Romains  and  other  post-v^^ar  novelists.  Pre- 
requisite: French  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Butler. 

118.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  wish  to  be 
recommended  to  teach.  The  first  few  weeks  deal  with  language  teach- 
ing in  general  and  may  be  audited  by  students  of  any  foreign  language. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  special  problems  in  teaching 
French.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss 
Griggs. 

119-120.  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6.  First  semester 
(2),  second  semester  (2).  Mrs.  Butler. 

121-122.  Advanced  Composition.  Advanced  composition  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Mrs.  Butler. 

123.  Practical  Phonetics  in  French.  An  analytical  and  com- 
parative study  of  French  sounds  with  special  attention  to  American 
defects  in  French  speech  and  method  of  correcting  such  defects.  Of- 
fered to  all  students,  required  of  majors,  and  recommended  to  minors. 
First  semester  (1).  Miss  Griggs. 

Geology  and  Geography 

Harold  E.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Geology  and  Historical  Geology.  A 
study  of  earth  materials  and  processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere, 
hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere.  In  the  second  semester,  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  period  or  field  trip  a  week.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

Geology  1-2  constitutes  a  year's  course  in  fulfillment  of  the  science 
requirement. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes,  including  the  relation  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3). 
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German  Language  and  Literature 

Elizabeth  Piel,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 

For  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  modern  languages,  see  page  37. 
For  information  about  the  reading  test,  see  Foreign  Languages,  p.  19. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Fundamentals  of  German  grammar, 
introduction  to  reading,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to 
students  who  do  not  present  German  at  entrance.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester   (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  and  continued  study  of  gram- 
mar, and  its  application  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern  German 
literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German,  with 
assigned  readings  in  the  student's  major  field.  Written  and  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  se- 
mester (3). 

105-106.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  A  survey  of 
German  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period.  A  critical  study  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Reading  of  plays.  Reports.  Prerequisite : 
German  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

107-108.  Advanced  German.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar;  compositions  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions 
in  German.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2). 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the  classics  are  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  Department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition.  Xenophon:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  An  additional  hour  of  sight 
translation  is  advised  for  the  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years;  offered  in  1939-1940. 
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3-4.  Classical  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  based  upon  the  literature  of  the  classical 
period.  Open  to  all  students,  A  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
is  not  required.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

101-102.  Elementary  Greek.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  only  an  introduction  to  the  language.  First  semester  ( 1 ) , 
second  semester  ( 1 ) . 

104.  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Greece.  Early  civilization  of  the 
Aegean;  Greek  art  of  the  historic  period;  reports  on  recent  excava- 
tions. Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (2).  Given  in  alternate 
years;  offered  1939-1940. 

Note:  The  attention  of  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  called  to 
the  course  in  ancient  history:  History  105-106. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Anna  L.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Laberta  Dysart,  am    J  j^^^.^^^^^  Professors 
Effie  L.  Walker,  A.M.  ) 

Students  majoring  in  history  and  political  science  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

History:  Twenty-four  hours,  including  History  1-2,  and 
twelve  hours  either  in  history  or  in  approved  courses  in  the 
social  sciences,  or  in  correlated  subjects  such  as  the  history 
of  philosophy,  the  selection  depending  chiefly  upon  previous 
preparation  and  end  in  view. 

Other  Fields:  A  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German  is  strongly  recommended. 

1-2.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  A  survey  of  cultural  de- 
velopments from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day.  Pre- 
requisite for  majors  in  history  unless  excused  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans, 
Miss  Dysart. 

3-4.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the 
colonial  and  national  history  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  His- 
tory 1-2,  with  exception  by  special  permission.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 
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5-6.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Tudors  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Evans. 

7-8.  Mediaeval  and  Early  European  History.  A  survey  of  the 
leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  movements  from 
the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

9-10.  American  Government.  A  general  survey  of  American  gov- 
ernment— national,  state,  and  local.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

101-102.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  Renais- 
sance in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  w^ith  spe- 
cial reference  to  Italy  and  to  the  literature  of  the  period.  Prerequisite : 
History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

103.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social,  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  1870.  Prerequisite:  History 
1-2  except  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3). 
Miss  Evans. 

104.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  economic  movements;  the  expansion  of  Europe;  the 
World  War  and  the  countries  after  the  War.  Prerequisite:  History 
1-2  except  vt^ith  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Evans. 

105.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient 
Near  East,  followed  by  a  survey  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
developments  among  the  Greeks.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First 
semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

106.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  Rome  to 
a  world  power  and  the  decline  of  that  power;  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  cultural  developments  in  the  Roman  state.  Prerequi- 
site: History  1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

107-108.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  The 
conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The  progress 
and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  The  rise 
of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes  and  the 
permanent  results  of  the  period.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 
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109-110.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865.  Emphasis 
upon  events  which  help  to  explain  current  problems.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2,  except  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

111-112.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  developments  from 
the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since  that  date. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given 
in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

114.  Seminar  in  Historiography  and  Method.  The  principles  of 
historical  criticism  and  interpretation,  with  a  study  of  the  great  his- 
torians and  the  writing  of  history  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  The 
modern  trend  in  textbooks,  the  teaching  of  history,  and  the  use  of 
source  material.  Open  to  history  majors,  and  to  others  by  special  per- 
mission. Two  hours  of  class  work  and  one  of  individual  conferences. 
An  extra  hour  for  students  doing  a  piece  of  original  research  on  lines 
marked  out  by  the  course.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Evans. 


Italian  Language  and  Literature 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  simple  texts  dealing  with  Italian  civilization.  Conversa- 
tion based  upon  texts  read.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  literature 
and  of  selected  comedies  of  Goldoni.  Continued  study  of  syntax,  com- 
position, and  conversation.  Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1939-1940. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Students  in  the  Latin  Department  may  major  in  Latin,  or  in  Latin 
and  Greek  combined.  Such  students  will  be  expected  to  elect  courses 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  appropriate  sequence  under  the  guidance  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  number  of  such  courses  will  be  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  units  of  Latin  presented  for  entrance. 
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A  student  majoring  in  Latin  alone  is  required  to  take  Greek  3-4 
and  one  course  in  Latin  composition. 

Other  fields:  History  105-106.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  majoring  in  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Students  electing  Greek  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
with  regard  to  the  courses  offered. 

1-2.  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the  letters,  De 
Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.  Livy:  selections  from  books  I,  XXL 
Horace :  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to  students  who  present  four  units 
of  Latin.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Selected  plays.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  comedy.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1939-1940. 

4.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in 
alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

101.  Tacitus,  Juvenal.  A  study  of  Roman  society  under  the  early 
empire.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939- 
1940. 

102.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  A  study  of  Roman 
lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Greek  models.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

103.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Open  to  all 
students.  First  semester  (2). 

104.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Open  to  all  students.  Second 
semester  (2). 

105-106.  Latin  Selections.  A  translation  course  offering  readings 
from  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  Martial,  illustrative  of  Roman  mythology, 
topography,  and  life.  Supplementary  to  Latin  103-104.  Prerequisite: 
Latin  101-102.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 

107.  Teachers  Training  Course  in  Latin.  A  study  of  aims  and 
objectives,  of  methods  and  textbooks;  organization  of  units  of  subject 
matter;  rapid  reading  of  authors  usually  read  in  secondary  schools 
with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in 
alternate  years ;  offered  1939-1940. 
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Mathematics 

Helen  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Mathematics:  Courses  1-2,  5-6,  101,  102,  105,  106,  or  110. 
Other  Fields  :  Physics  and  economics. 

1-2.  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  unified 
course  in  the  essential  concepts  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
analytical  geometry.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3.  Elementary  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  recent  methods 
of  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation,  with  many  illustrations  taken 
from  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology,  education  and  economics;  nu- 
merical computation ;  tabulation ;  percentage  analysis ;  averages ;  meas- 
ures of  dispersion ;  graphic  representation,  including  logarithmetic 
graphs;  errors;  correlation;  index  numbers;  empirical  formulas;  curve 
fitting.  Occasional  talks  from  members  of  allied  departments.  First 
semester  (3). 

4.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  Compound  interest  and  discount; 
annuities;  amortization  and  sinking  funds;  valuation  of  bonds;  depre- 
ciation; life  insurance.  Second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A 
study  of  ( 1 )  the  operations  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  alge- 
braic and  ordinary  transcendental  functions  and  (2)  their  applications 
to  geometry  and  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3). 

101.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  A 
study  of  the  properties  of  (1)  lines  and  conies  in  a  plane  and  (2) 
lines,  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 1-2.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939- 
1940. 

102.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  A  course  based 
on  Dickson's  "Theory  of  Equations."  Prerequisite:  IVIathematics  1-2. 
Second  semester   (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered   1939-1940. 

104.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary 
School.  A  study  of  (1)  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  curriculum,  and  (2)  the  methods  of  classroom 
procedure.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 
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105-106.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  5-6.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

110.  College  Geometry.  A  second  course  in  plane  Euclidean  geom- 
etry; geometric  constructions;  properties  of  the  triangle;  the  Simson 
line;  transversals;  harmonic  section;  harmonic  properties  of  circles; 
inversions ;  recent  geometry  of  the  triangle.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics 
1-2.  Second  semester  (3). 

Note:  Either  Mathematics  106  or  Mathematics  110  will  be  of- 
fered in  1938-1939,  but  not  both. 


Music 
Helene  Welker,  A.B 


*Lillie  B.  Held,  A.M 


>  Assistant  Professors 


Ralph  Lewando  "j 

Gertrude  Northrop  Avars,  Mus.B.  j 

Earl  B.  Collins,  Mus.B.  }■  Instructors 

Russell  G.  Wichmann,  M.S.M. 

Nelle  Hevener  Ford,  A.B. 


I 


Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  theory  of  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music:  A  minimum  of  forty-two  hours  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing theoretical  courses:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104,  105- 
106,  107-108  plus  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  chosen  field 
of  applied  music  which  are:  for  a  major  in  piano,  sixteen  hours; 
for  an  organ  or  a  violin  major,  fourteen  hours  in  the  major,  and 
two  hours  in  piano ;  for  a  voice  major,  fourteen  hours  in  voice, 
two  hours  in  piano,  and  two  years'  membership  in  the  Glee 
Club.  A  student  doing  her  major  work  in  applied  music  will  give 
a  recital  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study. 

Students  majoring  in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music:  A  minimum  of  thirty-four  hours  to  be  distributed  as 
follows:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104,  105-106,  107-108; 
a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  applied  music. 


•Absent  on  leave. 
Miss  Ford  and  Mr.  Wichmann  have  been  substitutes. 
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Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  be  advised  to  take 
in 

Other  Fields:  Courses  in  modern  languages,  English,  history, 
history  of  art,  psychology,  science,  and  education.  Students  major- 
ing in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take  eight  hours  in  closely  re- 
lated fields.  Elections  are  to  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Credit  for  applied  music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory  courses. 

One  semester  credit  is  given  for  three  hours  of  practice  a  week,  two 
semester  credits  for  six  hours  of  practice  a  week,  etc.,  provided  the 
prescribed  theory  courses  are  taken.  To  secure  credit  for  applied 
music,  a  theory  course  must  accompany  each  year  of  applied  music 
study.  Theory  1-2  is  required  in  the  freshman  year,  and  Theory  3-4 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  students  taking  applied  music  for  credit. 

Piano  and  voice  classes  are  limited  to  four  in  a  class. 
Violin  classes  are  limited  to  three  in  a  class. 

A  minimum  of  three  students  is  required  for  the  formation  of  a 
class. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music. 

Examinations  for  these  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester. 

New  students  desiring  to  secure  credit  for  applied  music  should 
arrange  with  the  head  of  the  department  for  an  examination  to  be 
given  during  registration  days  or  during  the  examination  period  be- 
tween semesters. 

Attendance  at  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students  in  the  department. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Music  Department  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  musical  training,  and  also  to  provide  the  cultural  back- 
ground desirable  for  the  profession. 

The  Music  Department  maintains  in  addition  to  the  regular  col- 
lege work  in  music: 

1.  A  Junior  Department  in  Piano  for  children  from  the  age  of 
three.  The  preliminary  work  consists  of  rhythmic  training,  sing- 
ing, rote  playing,  creative  work,  etc.,  and  is  carried  on  in  classes. 
When  the  child's  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm  has  been  sufficiently 
developed,  he  begins  the  actual  piano  instruction,  which  is  given 
in  private  lessons  or  in  small  classes.  The  class  work  in  ear 
training  is  continued. 
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2.  A  College-Preparatory  Department  for  students  of  intermediate 
age  (from  14  to  college  age).  This  consists  of  private  lessons 
and  one  period  a  week  of  class  work  in  ear  training,  apprecia- 
tion, etc. 

3.  An  Adult  Department  for  students  beyond  college  age.  Private 
and  class  lessons  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  voice  are  available 
to  this  group.  Lessons  are  scheduled  during  the  day  or  in  the 
evening. 

For  charges  for  the  above,  see  pages  73-74. 

Theory 

1-2.  Introduction  to  Theory.  The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic 
material.  Introduction  to  form  and  design.  Elementary  composition. 
Ear  training,  sight  singing,  keyboard  work.  Analysis  of  representative 
compositions.  Class  meets  three  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  fresh- 
men taking  applied  music.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 
Miss  Held. 

3-4.  Theory.  A  continuation  of  Theory  1-2  using  more  difficult  ma- 
terial. Elementary  counterpoint.  Class  meets  three  hours  a  week. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  second  year  of  applied  music.  Pre- 
requisite: Theory  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss 
Held. 

101-102.  Theory.  Harmonic  and  contrapuntal  materials  continued. 
Composition.  Prerequisite:  Theory  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Held. 

103-104.  Keyboard  Harmony.  Execution  of  cadences,  simple  mod- 
ulations at  the  piano.  Transposition.  Harmonization  of  melodies  in 
free  piano  style.  Improvisation.  Prerequisite :  Theory  3-4  or  the 
equivalent.  First  semester  ( 1 ) ,  second  semester  ( 1 ) . 

105-106.  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  three  and  four  parts. 
Analysis  of  polyphonic  style  as  exemplified  by  the  great  masters.  Orig- 
inal composition  in  contrapuntal  style.  Prerequisite:  Theory  101-102. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 

107-108.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  general  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  present  day,  including  the  study  of  representative  composers, 
schools,  forms,  instruments,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  changing  musical 
fashions  to  a  changing  civilization.  The  study  of  a  number  of  the 
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masterpieces  of  musical  literature  designed  to  develop  intelligent  ap- 
preciation. Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Held. 

109-110.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  course  correlated  with  the 
series  of  concerts  given  during  the  year  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  designed  as  a  background  for  them.  Object  is  to  de- 
velop a  deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  through  study  of  the 
works  to  be  performed.  Subscription  to  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
concerts  required.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  ( 1 ) ,  second 
semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

111-112.  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims  and  objectives,  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  elementary  education. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 

Applied  Music 

Piano  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  mastery  of  the  essentials  of 
good  technique  including  tone,  phrasing,  pedaling,  etc.,  combined  with 
the  systematic  study  of  representative  works  from  the  classical,  ro- 
mantic, and  modern  schools.  Students  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency  are 
admitted.  Instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Miss 
Welker. 

Organ  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Training  for  both  professional 
and  cultural  purposes;  special  training  for  church  organists;  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  application  in  performance  at  chapel  and  vesper 
services.  Open  to  beginners  and  advanced  students.  Mr.  Collins. 

Violin  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  violin  course  embraces  a 
progressive  procedure  of  study  adapted  to  the  actual  technical  and 
musical  needs  of  the  student;  the  selection  of  study  material  and  a 
method  of  practice  conducive  to  definite  achievement  in  the  playing  of 
solo,  chamber,  and  orchestra  music  of  all  schools  of  composition.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  study  the  viola  in  order  to  develop  as  per- 
formers and  participants  in  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  Mr.  Le- 
wando. 

Voice  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
art  of  singing  for  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  advanced  student, 
stressing  the  liberation  of  the  voice  through  the  correct  control  of 
breath  and  throat;  diction,  rhythm,  and  phrasing;  repertoire  chosen 
from  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  schools  to  suit  the  particular 
talent  of  each  student.  Mrs.  Ayars. 
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Philosophy 

Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  The  History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Readings,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Offered  1939-1940. 

Photography 

(See  Physics) 

Physical  Education 

Helen  G.  Errett,  A.B.,  Instructor 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and  those  juniors  and 
seniors  taking  active  part  in  sports.  The  examining  physician  recom- 
mends to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Hygiene  is  required  of  all  first-year  students.  The  lectures  are  given 
one  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education  courses  must 
purchase  a  regulation  gymnasium  outfit.  This  outfit  is  secured  through 
the  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  from  dealers  who  handle 
the  uniform  adopted  and  required  by  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment. 

Inter-class  competitive  athletics  are  arranged  by  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation under  the  supervision  of  the  Physical  Education  Department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. 

Fall:  Hockey. 

Winter:  Volley  ball,  Danish  gymnastics,  basket  ball,  folk 
dancing. 

Spring:  Base  ball. 

Required  of  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(2). 
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3-4.  Advanced  Physical  Education. 

Fall:  Hockey. 

Winter:  Volley  ball,  basket  ball. 
Spring:  Base  ball. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

5-6.  Sports. 

Fall :  Tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Badminton,  table  tennis. 

Spring:  Tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

7-8.  Sports  and  Dancing. 

Fall :  Tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Tap  dancing. 

Spring:  Tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

9-10.         Tap  Dancing  and  Sports. 

Fall :  Tap  dancing,  tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Tap  dancing. 

Spring:  Tap  dancing,  tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

11-12.       Golf  and  Rifle. 
Fall:  Golf. 
Winter:  Rifle. 
Spring:  Golf. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

A  fee  is  charged  for  this  course.  A  student  must  have  writ- 
ten permission  from  home  before  she  is  allowed  to  take  the 
work  in  rifle. 

13-14.       Riding. 

Fall  and  spring  only. 

Open   to   sophomores.   Another   physical   education   course 

must  be  taken  during  the  winter  term  in  order  to  receive 
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four  hours  credit  for  the  year.  A  student  must  have  written 
permission  from  home  before  taking  riding.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  this  course. 

15-16.       Swimming. 

Fall  and  spring  only. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Another  physical  education  course 
must  be  taken  during  the  winter  term  in  order  to  receive 
four  hours  credit  for  the  year. 

17-18.       Modern  Dancing  for  Freshmen. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

19-20.       Modern  Dancing  for  Sophomores. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

21-22.       Individual  Gymnastics. 

Substituted  for  regular  class  work  on  advice  of  the  College 
Physician  and  Physical  Director. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

101-102.  Advanced  Modern  Dancing. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

103.  Methods. 

Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  health  education,  health 
service,   and  physical  education  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (2). 

104.  Plays  and  Games. 

A  study  of  games  and  folk  dances  which  will  be  found  prac- 
tical in  social  service  and  playground  work,  also  for  recrea- 
tional leaders  in  summer  camps.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Recommended  for  students  of  elementary  education.  Second 
semester  (2). 

106.  Physical  Education. 

Methods  and  technique  of  teaching  physical  education.  One 
hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching  and 
officiating  in  sports. 

Given  each  year  provided  three  or  more  sign  for  the  course. 
Second  semester  (3). 
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Physics 
W.  W.  Mutch,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Descriptive  Physics.  A  broad  general  course  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Applications  to  every- 
day life  are  emphasized.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Physics  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity,  sound,  and  light;  introduc- 
tion to  modern  physics.  Science  majors  electing  physics  will  take  this 
course.  Two  lectures,  two  recitations,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  a  week.  First  semester  (4),  second  semester  (4).  Physics  3-4 
fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

106.  Photography.  A  study  of  the  processes  of  photography  and  of 
the  hand  camera,  its  uses  and  limitations;  with  the  aim  of  enabling 
the  student  to  take  pictures  intelligently  for  pleasure  and  scientific 
use.  Two  lectures  and  one  two  hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester  (2). 

107.  Optics.  Geometrical  optics,  optical  instruments,  dispersion, 
spectroscopy,  diffraction,  interference,  polarization.  Two  lectures,  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  3-4, 
Mathematics  1-2.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1939-1940. 

108.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electrostatics,  magnetostatics, 
steady  currents,  chemical  and  thermal  effects,  electromagnetic  induc- 
tion, alternating  currents,  electromagnetic  waves.  Two  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  3-4, 
Mathematics  1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1939-1940. 

Psychology 

Dorothy  M.  Andrew,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  Psychology  will  be  expected  to  take  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  courses : 

Psychology:  Courses  1,  2,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106.  Psy- 
chology 105-106,  Seminar  in  Psychology,  is  a  required  two  se- 
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mester  course  for  major  students,  and  for  this  group  consists  of 
readings  and  practice  in  individual  mental  testing  and  in  general 
clinical  practice. 

Other  required  courses: 

Introduction  to  Education  ( Education  1 ) . 
Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (Education  102). 
Statistics  (Mathematics  3). 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
human  behavior; — nervous  system,  drives,  learning,  attention,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  and  abnormal  behavior.  Prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  the  department.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
First  semester  (3). 

2,  Educational  Psychology.  Contributions  of  psychology  to 
education;  statistical  techniques,  basic  principles  of  measurement; 
interest,  attitude,  aptitude,  achievement,  personality  measurement; 
learning,  motivation;  importance  of  individual  differences,  the  intel- 
lectually gifted,  the  sub-normal,  and  the  maladjusted  child.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second 
semester  (3). 

101.  Child  Psychology.  Grovuth  and  development  of  behavior; 
motor  abilities,  emotions,  intelligence,  language,  concepts,  social  be- 
havior, learning  and  character  formation.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
First  semester  (3). 

102.  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene.  History  of 
abnormal  psychology  and  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement;  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  organic  and  functional  mental  disorders, 
and  of  the  neuroses  and  psychoses;  therapy — medical,  psychoana- 
lytic, and  occupational.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester 
(3). 

103.  Psychology  in  Personnel  Work.  General  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel and  guidance  procedure.  Selection  and  placement.  An  evalua- 
tion of  techniques  available  to  vocational  counsellors  and  personnel 
managers;  special  ability  and  proficiency  tests,  rating  scales,  interest, 
attitude,  and  personality  scales;  the  interview  and  letters  of  applica- 
tion. Occupational  trends,  the  occupational  hierarchy,  and  require- 
ments for  success.  A  consideration  of  labor  turnover,  w^ages,  and 
incentives.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  vocation.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 
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104.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  relationships  arising  from  in- 
teracting individuals;  inherited  traits  and  maturation,  drive,  attitudes, 
habit,  imitation,  suggestion  and  suggestibility,  psychology  of  leader- 
ship, and  the  importance  of  age  and  sex  factors  in  social  adjustment. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester  (3). 

105-106.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  Readings  and  discussion  of  sys- 
tematic and  experimental  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  graduate  work  in  psychology  and  related  fields.  In  addition,  each 
student  will  study  the  administration  of  individual  mental  tests,  or 
any  restricted  field  of  psychology  in  which  she  is  interested.  One  hour 
each  week  and  conferences.  Prerequisite:  nine  credits  in  psychology 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3). 

107-108.  Research  in  Psychology.  Minor  original  investigations. 
Conference  method.  Prerequisite:  nine  credits  in  psycholog}'  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

Religious  Education 
N.  R.  High  Moor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lecturer 

1.  Religion.  The  history  of  the  birth  and  life  and  death  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth.  A  reviewing  of  the  thought  and  customs  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Hebrew;  the  study  of  an  analyzation  of  the 
philosophical,  sociological,  and  economic  forces  at  work  within  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth ;  a  noting  of  the  part  that  legend,  tradition, 
and  great  historic  characters  played  in  the  formation  and  life  of  the 
Hebrews.  First  semester  (3).  Dean  Moor. 

2.  Religion.  A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus;  His 
creative  and  progressive  influence  on  society.  Second  semester  (3). 
Dean  Moor. 

3.  Religion.  A  study  in  the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the 
meeting  and  solving  of  problems,  individual  and  social,  that  affect 
us.  Also,  a  study  of  the  religious  trend  and  emphasis  in  modern  essays, 
poetry,  writings,  and  editorials.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate 
years;  offered  1939-1940. 

4.  Religion.  The  study  of  hymns,  orations,  and  stories  in  Biblical 
literature,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  appreciation  of  their  literary 
merit,  but  for  the  underlying  message  and  its  historical  background 
and  its  significance  in  the  light  of  modern  problems.  Second  semester 
(3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 
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Secretarial  Studies 
Oma  Thompson,  A.B.,  Instructor 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised  to  elect 
courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general  psychology,  and 
statistics. 

1-2  Typewriting.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  typewriting  for  personal  needs.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  technique  of  operating  the  machine,  the  arrangement  of 
business  letters  and  manuscripts,  and  the  use  of  the  mimeograph.  No 
credit. 

101-102.  Stenography.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand,  and  the  development  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.  Designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  secretarial  work,  using  their  liberal  arts 
training  as  a  background.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

103-104.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dictation 
and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a  secre- 
tary, instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  ofiFice  equipment  such  as 
the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling  of  gen- 
eral correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Sten- 
ographv  101-102  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3j. 
105-106.  Accounting.  Instructor  to  be  announced. 


Sociology  and  Economics 

Edward  W.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Dorothy  A.  Shields,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  economics  must  have  not  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours  in  the  social  studies,  of  which  not  less  than 
eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Economics.  The  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics  must  include  Sociology  1,  2,  and  107,  and 
Economics  1-2,  and  in  the  total  of  thirty  hours  there  must  be  included 
Mathematics  3.  Sociologj^  1-2  and  Economics  1-2,  or  the  consent  of 
the  instructor,  are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment. 
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Sociology 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  idea  of  a  scientific  study  of  social  phenomena, 
to  familiarize  her  with  the  more  important  sociological  concepts,  and 
to  describe  the  more  important  characteristics  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

2.  Social  Problems.  An  analysis  of  contemporary  social  problems 
from  the  points  of  view  of  extent  and  importance,  causes,  and  possi- 
bilities of  correction.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

101.  Poverty.  A  study  of  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of 
poverty,  and  an  analysis  of  social  work  and  of  various  proposals  for 
social  reform  as  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  First 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery, 

102.  Child  Welfare.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  needy  children — 
dependency,  neglect,  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  behavior  and 
personality  problems,  and  child  labor — with  particular  emphasis  on 
contemporary  child  welfare  programs.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

103.  The  City.  This  course  covers  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  modern 
cities,  the  ecology  of  the  modern  city,  urban  institutions  and  social 
organization,  social  disorganization,  and  personality  adjustment  in 
the  modern  city.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

104.  Population  Problems.  Early  population  theories  and  prac- 
tices; factors  affecting  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  density  of  popula- 
tion; consequences  of  differential  rates  of  growth  and  of  differences 
in  the  density  of  population;  the  composition  of  the  population;  fac- 
tors affecting  the  quality  of  the  population.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 

105.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  A  study  of  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency,  police  and  court  systems,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  probation  and  parole,  and  methods  of  preventing  delin- 
quency. First  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

106.  Social  Legislation.  A  comparative  study  of  social  legislation 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  particularly  in  regard  to  relief, 
social  security,  minimum  wages,  and  public  works.  Second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Shields. 

107.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  family  in  different 
societies.  Social,  economic,  and  other  factors  affecting  family  relation- 
ships, with  particular  reference  to  contemporary  trends  and  problems 
First  semester  ( 3 ) .  Mr.  Montgomery. 
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108.  Social  Control.  A  study  of  mores,  religion,  propaganda,  ad- 
vertising, education,  and  other  devices  out  of  which  uniformities  in 
behavior  and  thinking  develop  and  by  means  of  vi^hich  conformity  to 
social  codes  is  secured.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1939-1940. 

Economics 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  economic  production  and  an  analysis  of  demand, 
supply,  price,  money,  banking,  foreign  exchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  methods  of  economic  regu- 
lation and  control,  and  problems  of  social  reorganization.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

3.  The  Consumer  in  Modern  Society.  This  course  is  built  on 
the  practical  need  for  preparing  students  to  become  intelligent  con- 
sumers. Appreciation  and  mastery  of  the  technique  of  making  wise 
choices  are  emphasized  through  study  and  analysis  of  consumers' 
problems.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939- 
1940. 

101.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  workers  with 
one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the  State.  A  study  of  labor 
organizations,  personnel  work,  and  labor  legislation.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Shields. 

102.  Contemporary  Economic  Problems.  A  description  and  an- 
alysis of  recent  economic,  political,  and  social  problems  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  have  arisen.  Second  se- 
mester (3).  Miss  Shields. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature 

Ruth  E.  Staples,  A.M.,  Instructor 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  modern  languages  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment. For  information  about  the  reading  test,  see  Foreign  Languages, 
page  19. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  easy  texts  dealing  with  Hispanic  civilization.  Conversation 
based  upon  texts  read.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish, 
or  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3). 
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3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  literature, 
particularly  representative  short  stories  and  novels.  Study  of  syntax, 
composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to  students  vv^ho  have  presented 
two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish 
1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
THROUGH  THE  GoLDEN  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Pica- 
resque novel.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite :  Spanish 
3-4  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  ( 3 ) ,  second  semester  ( 3 ) . 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Golden 
Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Literary  and  social  aspects  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama.  Col- 
lateral readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered 
1939-1940. 

Speech 

Vanda  E.  Kerst,  Professor 

*Margaret  Robb,  A.m.,  Assistant  Professor 

M.  OcLO  Miller  Shaw,  A.M.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

Speech  :  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours,  including 
Speech  3-4  and  7-8. 

Other  fields:  Two  year-courses  in  English  Literature,  and 
Physical  Education  17-18  or  19-20  and  101-102. 

Arrangements  for  private  instruction  in  Speech  are  made  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course  in- 
cluding the  re-education  of  speech  habits;  improvement  of  everyday 
speech;  practice  in  public  speaking;  interpretation  of  different  forms 
of  literature;  and  the  study  of  phonetics.  Required  of  all  students  in 
the  Lower  Division  who  have  not  passed  the  achievement  test.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst^  IMiss  Robb. 

3-4.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  an  understanding  and   appreciation   of   literature   through 


*Absent  on  leave.  Mrs.  Shaw  has  been  a  substitute. 
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reading  it  aloud.  It  includes  the  interpretation  of  various  forms  of 
literature :  poetry,  prose,  and  the  drama,  also  training  in  choral  speak- 
ing. Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst. 

5-6.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  The  study  of  clear,  orderly, 
and  sound  presentation  of  argument;  practice  in  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  debate.  Students  who  have  completed  this  course  may 
register  for  the  second  semester  of  a  following  year,  with  a  three  hour 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Robb. 

7-8.  Speech  Correction.  A  study  of  the  symptoms,  etiology,  and 
therapy  of  all  minor  speech  and  voice  defects  and  disorders.  Clinical 
demonstrations.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Miss  Kerst. 

9-10.  Choral  Speaking.  Group  speaking  of  poetry  and  prose  for 
greater  enjoyment  and  appreciation;  to  develop  certain  speech  abilities 
and  skills;  to  attain  delicacy  and  precision  of  articulation,  resonance, 
range  and  flexibility  of  voice,  as  well  as  perfect  timing.  Training  for 
directing  choral  speaking.  First  semester  ( 1 ) ,  second  semester  ( 1 ) . 
Miss  Kerst. 

101-102.  Play  Production.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in 
acting  and  stagecraft;  practice  in  designing  and  executing  settings 
and  costumes;  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Two  recitations  and 
four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee  five  dollars  a  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Robb. 

103-104.  Radio  Broadcasting.  The  course  includes  voice  training, 
diction,  microphone  technique,  continuity  writing,  radio  script,  an- 
nouncing, speaking,  reading,  acting,  directing,  program  building, 
listener  reactions.  Laboratory  practice.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2,  and 
3-4  or  7-8.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst, 
assisted  by  the  departments  of  English  Writing,  Physics,  Music,  and 
Education. 

105.  Children's  Literature.  Story  telling,  creative  dramatization, 
and  a  study  of  source  material.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3).  Miss  Robb. 

106.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  A 
study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  speech  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  methods  and  classroom  proce- 
dure. Prerequisite:  Speech  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3). 

Miss  Robb. 
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General  Information 

Location 

THE  College  is  situated  on  Woodland  Road  in  the  residential 
part  of  Pittsburgh,  near  the  East  Liberty  and  Squirrel  Hill  dis- 
tricts. Trains  from  the  east  stop  at  the  East  Liberty  station  which  is 
approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  college.  Students  arriving 
from  the  west  come  into  the  Union  station,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie,  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  all  of  which  are  in  the  downtown 
part  of  the  city.  A  taxicab  makes  the  trip  to  the  college  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Buildings 

Berry  Hall,  the  administration  building,  was  acquired  as  a  part  of 
the  property  when  the  College  was  founded.  It  was  then  a  dignified 
and  spacious  family  residence.  It  has  been  remodeled  and  much  en- 
larged to  fit  it  for  college  purposes.  Its  wide  central  staircase  and  hall, 
high  ceilings,  and  fine  old  woodwork  create  an  atmosphere  of  gracious 
and  homelike  individuality  which  the  College  desires  to  maintain. 

Woodland  Hall,  a  modern,  fireproof  dormitory,  well  furnished, 
attractive  and  comfortable,  and  housing  100  students,  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  campus,  surrounded  by  trees  and  overlooking  the 
amphitheatre.  Additional  dormitory  space  is  provided  in  Stony  Cor- 
ners and  Broadview,  two  houses  adjoining  the  campus,  which  accom- 
modate twenty-five  students. 

James  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  was  opened  in  January  1932, 
and  provides  ample  accommodations  for  faculty  and  student  needs. 
The  book  stacks  are  open  to  the  students  who  have  free  access  to  the 
18,500  volumes  in  the  library.  This  collection  is  supplemented  by 
books  borrowed  from  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  During  the 
academic  year  the  library  is  open  from  eight  to  half  past  five,  and  also 
from  seven  to  ten  in  the  evening,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Satur- 
day when  it  is  open  from  eight  to  three. 

Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  completed  in  January  1931, 
houses  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
psychology.  Each  department  has  laboratories,  preparation  rooms, 
offices,  and  lecture  rooms.  It  contains  a  large  science  library  and 
seminar  room.  The  equipment  throughout  is  the  most  modern  and 
complete  obtainable. 
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DiLWORTH  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  has  lecture  rooms  and 
the  assembly  hall. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  modern  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Music  Hall  and  practice  rooms  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
the  Gymnasium  building. 

The  President's  Home,  adjacent  to  Woodland  Hall,  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  students. 


Residence 

Life  in  the  dormitory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
educational  program,  for  it  is  here  that  the  students  have  opportunity 
to  practise  the  art  of  living  together.  Residents  of  the  dormitory  are 
responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory  social  condi- 
tions in  the  house.  They  elect  their  own  officers  who  cooperate  with 
the  resident  hostess  and  with  the  administration  in  carrying  out  the 
ideals  for  the  promotion  of  their  academic  and  social  interests. 

The  drawing  rooms,  the  sun  parlor,  the  large  verandas,  the  dining 
room  with  small  tables  and  well  served  meals,  are  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  large  home. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applica- 
tion for  them  is  received.  Returning  students  have  until  June  first  to 
reserve  the  rooms  they  wish  to  have;  after  that  time  rooms  are  as- 
signed to  entering  students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitory  is  required  of  all  students  who  do  not 
live  at  home.  Any  exception  to  this  regulation  must  be  granted  by 
the  Dean. 

Each  student  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the  dormi- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  taken  over  week-ends  unless 
special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Dean. 


Health 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and  physical 
examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of  all 
entering  students  and  sophomores.  These  examinations  are  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  the  college  physi- 
cian, assisted  by  the  college  nurse.  The  college  physician  is  called  in 
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case  of  illness  on  the  part  of  students,  unless  the  parents  have  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  their  family  physician. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness  except 
those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require  the  services  of  a 
private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best 
medical  attention  is  alw^ays  available. 


Religious  Life 

The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  Christian  in  its  ideals. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  it  is  now  non-denominational  and 
welcomes  students  of  every  faith. 

Students  in  residence  are  expected  to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  and  to  attend  the  informal  vesper  services  at  the  College  each 
Sunday  evening. 

Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  during  the  week  with  the  Thurs 
day  morning  assembly  in  charge  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  absences  from  these  exercises  is  permitted. 


Social  Life 

The  College  emphasizes  social  life  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  makes  full  provision  for  varied  social  activities  ranging 
from  formal  receptions  to  the  most  informal  of  class  entertainments. 
A  number  of  dances,  teas,  and  other  social  functions  are  held  during 
the  year.  Hospitality  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women  students  in 
neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Resident  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents share  alike  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 


Freshman  Week 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  register  at  the  College  on  Monday 
morning,  September  19.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  will  be 
given  over  to  placement  tests,  and  to  brief  talks  by  the  President, 
Dean,  and  student  officers  to  acquaint  them  with  P.  C.  W.  traditions 
and  ideals.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  during  these  days  for  in- 
formal social  gatherings  with  both  faculty  and  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  this  introduction  to  the  college  year,  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments will  be  made  more  easily,  and  the  student  soon  will  feel  herself 
a  responsible  member  of  the  student  body. 
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Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  organized  in  1909,  has  a  large 
part  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  student  life  and  in  directing 
student  opinion.  Every  student  upon  registration  at  the  College  auto- 
matically becomes  a  member  of  the  association.  Members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Board  representing  all  four  classes  serve  on  the 
Faculty-Student  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  consider  questions  re- 
lating to  college  activities  and  policies  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Student  Executive  Board.  Student  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty-Student  Curriculum  Committee  are  appointed  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  Board  and  through  this  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  made  to  the  Faculty  relative  to  the  cur- 
riculum. The  association  contributes  half-tuition  scholarships  each 
year  to  two  deserving  members  of  the  student  body.  The  Student 
Government  Association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Student  Fed- 
eration of  America  and  sends  representatives  annually  to  national 
and  state  Student  Government  meetings.  Meetings  of  the  association 
are  held  each  week. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  an  active  place  in  the  life  of  the  students. 
Although  the  fundamental  idea  is  religious  the  field  is  not  merely 
confined  to  devotional  meetings  but  extends  through  every  phase  of 
a  student's  life.  The  association  cooperates  with  welfare  agencies  in 
the  city  and  contributes  to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work  at  home 
and  abroad.  Delegates  are  sent  to  intercollegiate  conferences  and  an 
active  part  is  taken  in  all  work  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  religious  forces  of  the  college  life. 

The  Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association,  of  which  every  girl  in  College  is  a  member, 
offers  advantages  to  all  students.  Field  hockey,  archery,  rifle,  horse- 
back riding,  golf,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  track,  and  baseball 
are  offered.  Arrangements  for  swimming  are  made  in  the  fall.  Good 
sportsmanship  and  "a  game  for  every  girl"  are  the  aims  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Awards  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  athletics. 
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The  Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study  of  pieces  of 
dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  culture,  and  the  occasional 
presentation  of  plays,  the  shorter  ones  being  given  before  the  club  and 
one  each  year  presented  before  the  public.  Try-outs  for  membership 
in  this  club  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 


The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in 
voice.  The  club  responds  to  many  calls  for  its  services  at  college  af- 
fairs and  occasionally  in  the  city.  This  organization  has  a  limited 
membership  and  its  vv^ork  is  much  valued  in  college  life.  All  students 
are  invited  to  try  out  for  membership  in  the  Glee  Club. 


Departmental  Clubs 

A  number  of  departments  in  the  College  have  organized  clubs  to 
supplement  the  w^ork  of  the  classroom  by  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  special  topics  of  interest  and  importance  by  fac- 
ulty, lecturers,  and  students.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  are  held 
by  the  follovi^ing  clubs,  representing  special  interests  of  the  depart- 
ments indicated: 

Omega — English 
Phi  Pi — Classical  languages 
Modern  Language  Club — Modern  languages 
Beta  Chi — Mathematics 
Lambda  Pi  Mu — Social  Service 
Mu  Sigma  Chi — Sciences 
Zeta  Kappa  Psi — Music 
'     International  Relations  Club — History 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha — Debating 
Epsilon  Chi — Education 
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Student  Publications 
The  Pennsylvanian 

The  Pennsylvanian,  published  biennially,  is  a  pictorial  and  liter- 
ary summary  of  student  activities  and  student  life. 

The  Arrow 

The  Arrow  is  issued  weekly  during  the  college  year.  Its  purpose  is 
to  keep  students  and  alumnae  informed  concerning  college  affairs  and 
to  encourage  the  best  in  college  spirit  and  student  activities.  All  stu- 
dents may  contribute  to  The  Arrow,  and  students  in  the  class  in 
journalism  consider  it  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field.  The  instructor  in  journalism  is  the  faculty  adviser  for 
The  Arrow. 

The  Minor  Bird 

The  Minor  Bird,  which  appears  once  or  twice  a  year,  publishes 
some  of  the  representative  essays,  short  stories,  poems,  and  one-act 
plays  that  have  been  written  during  the  year  by  the  students  in  the 
advanced  composition  classes. 

Lecture  Program 

The  college  provides  a  special  lecture  series  each  year  by  men  and 
women  of  national  and  international  importance.  These  speakers  are 
frequently  entertained  at  the  college,  when  both  students  and  faculty 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  them  informally.  Guests  are  welcome  at 
these  lectures.  The  program  for  the  year  1937-1938  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Rev.  C.  Marshall  Muir,  D.D.,  Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Niles,  American  Folk  Songs 

Mr.  Homer  St.  Gaudens,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

Granville  Hicks,  Author  and  Lecturer 

Rev.  H.  Boyd  Edwards,  Church  of  the  Ascension 

Dr.  William  T.  Foster,  Pollock  Foundation 

Father  Paul  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools,  Pitts- 
burgh 
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Mrs.  Laurence  Thurston,  Ginling  College,  Nanking,  China 

Arnold  Lunn,  English  author,  lecturer 

Rev.  Mark  Depp,  Christ  M.  E.  Church. 

Dr.  Frederick  Patterson,  President,  Tuskegee  Institute 

Dr.  Albert  W.  Beaven,  President,  Colgate-Rochester  Theological 
Seminary 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Cadzow,  Pennsylvania  State  Anthropologist 

Mr.  Gerhardt  Seeger,  Former  member  of  the  German  Reichstag 

Vocational  Guidance 

The  College  gives  careful  attention  to  vocational  guidance.  Students 
may  avail  themselves  of  vocational  interest  tests  early  in  their  college 
course,  and  guidance  is  given  them  in  the  selection  of  subjects  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  background  for  specialized  work.  Speakers  represent- 
ing various  professional  fields  are  secured  and  conferences  with  voca- 
tional experts  are  provided.  Every  assistance  is  given  graduates  in 
securing  teaching  and  other  positions. 

Teacher  Placement  Service 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service,  Teacher 
Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  No  enrolment  fee 
is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the 
bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrolment  and  circulars  containing  full  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  positions  for 
those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. The  head  of  the  department  of  education  each  year  visits  the 
leading  high  schools  of  Allegheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of 
possible  vacancies  in  the  schools. 

Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  position,  who  wish  the  help  of 
the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. All  those  knowing  of  teaching  vacancies  will  render  the  College 
a  service  by  sending  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 
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Scholarships  and  Loans 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholarships,  as  well  as 
permission  to  take  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  freshman 
scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 


Competitive  Scholarships  for  Freshmen 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
freshmen  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  September, 
1938.  Awards  will  be  based  on  an  examination  to  be  given  at  the 
college  in  May,  on  the  school  record,  and  on  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate.  The  scholarships  range  in  value  from  $50  to 
$150  for  day  students,  and  from  $50  to  $300  for  resident  students, 
depending  on  the  financial  need.  The  continuance  of  the  scholarship 
beyond  the  freshman  year  depends  upon  the  academic  standing  of  the 
student  and  her  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the  scholarship  is 
finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take  place  at  the  college  when- 
ever possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's 
office  by  April  21,  1938. 

Service  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  deserving 
and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes  in  college.  The 
obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships  consist  mainly  of  assist- 
ing in  the  library  and  laboratories,  doing  clerical  work,  and  serving  in 
the  dining  hall  and  cafeteria. 


Other  Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  open  to  outstanding  students  of  the  three  upper 
classes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  stand- 
ing, character,  and  financial  need. 

A  considerable  sum  for  student  aid  is  appropriated  by  the  College 
from  its  current  income. 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  in  Music  are  avail- 
able. Examinations  for  these  scholarships  are  given  during  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships  are 
available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied  music. 
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The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship  covers  the  cost 
of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  is  given  to  a  student 
in  the  Biology  Department  who  has  done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi,  the  Modern  Language  Club,  Beta  Chi,  and  Zeta 
Kappa  Psi  offer  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  small  scholarships 
either  to  those  students  majoring  in  the  fields  represented  by  these 
departmental  clubs  or  to  those  selected  by  the  Dean  as  being  most 
worthy. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  given  by  the  College  from  its  income 
and  by  departmental  clubs  of  the  College  the  following  scholarships 
have  been  established: 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships 
of  $150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  College.  At  the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year 
receive  scholarships  from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been 
made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are 
earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin, 
5646  Darlington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896. 
Her  family  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to 
bear  her  name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919 
by  the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College.  The  schol- 
arships are  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee of  the  club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given 
every  year  from  this  fund. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each 
year  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who 
has  also  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  college  life. 
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The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller  and  provides  an  annual  in- 
come which  is  available  for  students  in  any  class. 

The  Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women  has  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  a  scholarship  which  is  awarded  to 
a  member  of  any  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $150. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize:  This  annual 
prize  of  $50  is  to  be  awarded  at  commencement  time  to  the 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  college 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  who  has  maintained  the  best  standing 
in  the  department  of  history.  The  prize  is  given  in  memory  of 
Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1936,  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of 
alumnae.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to 
deserving  students. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship  :  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  Principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

Loans 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  College,  in  1929  estab- 
lished the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been  increased  each  year 
and  has  been  used  by  many  College  students. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class  groups,  and 
regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan  funds  for  students.  These 
loans  are  payable  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  bear  no  interest  during  that  time.  If  the  loan 
has  not  been  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  is  charged. 

Honors 

Sophomore  Honors 

Honors  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten 
members  of  that  class  having  the  highest  average  in  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years. 
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General  Honors 

Three  classes  of  general  honors — Summa  Cum  Laude,  Magna  Cum 
Laude,  and  Cum  Laude — are  awarded  to  those  graduating  students 
whose  grades  are  sufficiently  high.  These  awards  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  grades  achieved  during  the  three  upper  years  of  the  college 
course. 


Dismissals 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  student  who 
does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  whose  con- 
tinuance in  College  would  be  detrimental  to  her  health  or  to  the 
health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the 
latter  group  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge 
be  made  against  them. 


Transcripts 

Students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  before  graduation,  and  gradu- 
ates, are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of  their  college  record 
without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be  made  for  every  subsequent 
copy  of  such  record. 


Social  Service  Summer  School  for  Teachers 

The  13th  summer  session  in  social  service  will  be  held  at  the  College 
from  July  4  to  July  23,  1938.  This  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Henry 
C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  for  the  public  school  teachers  of 
Pittsburgh.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  economic  and 
social  background  of  their  students,  and  to  provide  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  social  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  better 
social  conditions  in  the  city.  Speakers  from  local  and  national  social 
agencies  are  brought  before  the  group. 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Miss 
Martha  C.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  Frick  Commission,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  with  accom- 
modations for  100  teachers  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus 
for  a  project  of  such  great  educational  importance. 
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Charges  and  Expenses 

PROVISIONS  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on 
a  yearly  basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year. 
No  rebate  or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  for  absence,  withdrawal, 
suspension  or  dismissal. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.00. 
This  fee  will  be  returned  if  the  college  refuses  admission  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester  will  be 
one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$10.00  each  semester  hour  scheduled.  Students  who  are  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  the  normal  load  of  thirty-two  hours  for  the  year — 
exclusive  of  Physical  Education — will  be  charged  on  a  basis  of  $10.00 
per  semester  hour  for  excess  hours. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  art,  music  or  speech  is  payable  in 
advance  in  equal  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  and 
is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction. 

Payments  are  due  as  stated  below  without  presentation  of  bills.  A 
charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  month  or  fraction  thereof  for 
each  $100.00  or  fraction  thereof,  will  be  added  to  all  accounts  not 
paid  October  first  for  the  first  semester,  or  March  first  for  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

Payments  must  be  made  before  a  student  may  be  enrolled  in  classes. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations  until  all 
obligations  to  the  College  have  been  met  in  full  previous  to  the  date 
on  which  such  examinations  begin.  No  exception  will  be  made  with- 
out written  permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  may  not  be  charged. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  Col- 
lege have  been  settled. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 
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Non-Resident  Students 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  non-resident  students  is  $300.00. 
The  health  fee  of  $5.00  covers  the  required  physical  examinations  and 
care  of  the  resident  nurse  in  her  office. 

Charge  for  non-resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Health  fee,  a  year 5.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 5.00 


$310.00 
Vayable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $210.00 

On  or  before  February  1 100.00 


$310.00 

Resident  Students 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  resident  students  is  $300.00.  A 
room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  to  be  paid  by  August  15,  is  required 
of  all  returning  students. 

A  student  vacating  a  room  before  the  close  of  the  year  will  be 
charged  for  board  and  room  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  an 
incoming  student.  The  date  of  withdrawal  of  a  student  is  the  day  on 
which  the  assistant  treasurer  is  informed  in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the 
parent  or  guardian,  unless  such  withdrawal  is  due  to  a  request  from 
the  College  administration,  in  which  case  it  is  the  date  on  which  the 
parents  are  informed  of  this  decision.  No  deduction  is  made  for  ab- 
sences or  withdrawals  during  the  year  except  in  cases  of  protracted 
illness,  when  some  deduction  may  be  made  on  account  of  board.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  such  refund. 

The  medical  fee  of  $10.00  covers  the  required  physical  examina- 
tions and  services  of  the  resident  nurse  in  the  college  infirmary.  This 
fee  also  provides  for  not  more  than  seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the 
college  infirmary.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for  each  day  in 
excess  of  seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine  and  physicians'  ser- 
vices supplied  through  the  infirmary. 
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Charges  for  resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Board  and  Room,  a  year 500.00 

Health  fee,  a  year 10.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 5.00 

$815.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $490.00 

On  or  before  February  1 325.00 

$815.00 

Department  Charges 
Applied  Art 

One  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 25.00 

Music 
College  Department 

Private  instruction  in  pianOj  organ,  voice,  violin 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester $75.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 60.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 40.00 

The   charge   for   class   instruction   in   applied   music   per 
semester  15.00 

Adult  Department 
Same  as  College  Department. 

College  Preparatory  Department 
Private  instruction  in  piano 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $25.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 37.50 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 50.00 

Class  in  Ear  Training 5.00 
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Junior  Department 

Preliminary  class  work,  per  semester $  5.00 

Private  instruction  in  piano 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $20.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 30.00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 40.00 

Class  in  Ear  Training 5.00 

Class  instruction  in  piano 

One    period    a   week    plus    class    in    Ear   Training,    per 
semester  $12.50 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  piano,  per  semester 7.50 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  organ,  per  semester 10.00 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  voice,  per  semester 5.00 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  lessons  on  instruments  not 
specified. 

Speech 
Private  instructions 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester $75.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 40.00 

Secretarial 

Stenography  (shorthand  and  typewriting),  a  semester $  7.50 

Typewriting,  a  semester 4.00 

Laboratories 

All  science  courses  with  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester $  6.00 

All  courses  with  more  than  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester 7.50 

Play  Production,  per  semester 5.00 

Practice  Teaching 12.50 

Tests  and  Measurements 2.00 
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Other  Charges 

Commencement  fee,  payable  by  seniors  February  1 $10.00 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates.  An  activities  fee  of  $6.50  a  semester  is  as- 
sessed each  student  by  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  is 
payable  to  that  association  through  the  College. 


Note — There  will  be  no  refund  of  laboratory  fees  to  a  student  withdrawing 
from  a  laboratory  course  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  semester.  Additional 
charges  will  be  made  for  breakage. 
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Honors  and  Prizes 

Sophomore  Honors 

Awards  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten  students  of  the 
class  of  1939  having  the  highest  academic  standing  for  the  first  two 
years. 

Ruth  Ann  Davies  Hazel  Jane  Gilleland 

Esther  Cardoza  Jackson  Jean  Darragh  Keenan 

Madge  Miller  Alma  Rose  Mocker 

Eleanor  McKinley  Lorine  Alyce  White 

Helen  Elizabeth  Archer  Cornelia  Jane  Hockensmith 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Ann  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize Mary  Stanton 

Athletic  Association  Award Eleanor  Marshall 

Modern  Language  Award Dora  Diamond 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association Elizabeth  Coates 

Beta  Chi Virginia  Kennedy 

Omega  Short  Story  Contest Kathryn  Rockefeller 

International  Relations  Club Jean  Gilliland,  Jean  Cate 

Glee  Club Nancy  Diven,  Juliet  Weller,  Helen  Chabot, 

Jane  Phifer,  Mary  Stanton,  Ruth  Johnson 

Mu  Sigma Eleanor  Krause,  Jane  Miller 

Special  Award  for  Scholarship  and  Outstanding 

Service  Katherine  Pyle 

Marine  Biological  Scholarship Margaret  McBride 

Cleveland  Playhouse Eugenie  Miller 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  June  1937 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Magna  Cum  Laude 


Clara  Pearl  Carlson 
Helen  Pearl  Chabot 
Elsie  Louise  Dressler 


Dorothy  Jane  Casper 
Frances  Sherwood  Clark 
Ruth  Clarke,  Johnson 
Martha  Petty  Netting 


Margaret  Pew  McBride 
Mary  Clara  Yellig 


Cum  Laude 


Martha  Elizabeth  Skyrms 
Lillian  Ruth  Taylor 
Mary  Booth e  Watson 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Gretchen   Gardner   Adams 
Mary  Jane  Addy 
Sara  Jane  Anderson 
Elizabeth  Wintringer  Barron 
Elizabeth  Jane  Belden 
Elizabeth  Katherine  Bevan 
Elizabeth  Rodgers  Braq^y 
Martha  Jackson  BRANCid(P 
Martha  Evans  Brewer 
Shirley  Herbst  Campbell 
Nancy  Galbraith  Diven 
Sarah  Wherry  Donaldson 
Mary  Elizabeth  Eisaman 
Margaret  Jane  Erhard 
Harriett  Christine  Erickson 
Helen  Elizabeth   Ferber 
Ann  Fiske 

Mary  Freeland  Follansbee 
Martha  Jane  Gerwig 
Betty  Kraus  Ginsburg 
Betty  Grace   Hammer 
Mary  Lois  Haseltine 
Marguerite  Jane  Heggie 
Elsie  Bowan   Hopkins 
Sara  Elizabeth  Ingram 
Anne  Louise  Johnson 
Ruth  Florence  Krasik 
Lillian  Louise  Leslie 
Betty  Cordelia  Lewis 


Mary  Elizabeth  McCarty 
Delphine  Bosworth   McCready 
Eleanor  Armstrong  Marshall 
Eugenie  Chalfant  Miller 
Dorothy  Louise   Motheral 
Elizabeth  Ann  Nycum 
Jane  Eileen  Phifer 
Jean    Elizabeth   Philips 
Mary  Margaret  Phillips 
Martha  Reed  Potter 
Katherine  Asenath  Pyle 
Helen  Lacock  Royston 
Dorothy  May  Sargent 
Naomi  Ethel  Sayre 
Ada  Jane  Seaman 
Isabel  Frances  Silvis 
Mary  Zulah  Stanton 
Marjorie  Burchfield  Stewart 
Jane   Terry 

Thayre  Kennedy  Thompson 
Martha  Gertrude  Torrence 
Mary  Elizabeth  Travers 
Mary  Trimble 
Alice  Magaret  Viehman 
Juliet  McElree  Weller 
Dorothy  Mary  Whitehead 
Olive  Louise  Wilson 
Betty  Rupert  Yohe 
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Students  in  193 7- 1938 


Senior  Class — 1938 


Allen,  Alene  Avis 
Arnold,  Kathryn  Louise 
Baldwin,   Mary  Agnes 
Bartels,  Jeanette 
Bliss,  Winifred 
Bode,  Anna  Marjorie 
BoYER,  Mildred  Ruth 
Bright,   Martha 
Gate,    Cynthia 
Caughey,  Jane   Hazeltine 
Chubb,  Marjorie  McMechan 
Coates,  Elizabeth  Mary 
Deemer,  Mary  Hays 
Diamond,   Dora  Alice 
Finkel,  Helen  Marks 
GiBBS,  Florence  Mae 
Godlove,  Hespie 
Griffith,  Helen  Amelia 
Hauk,  Dorothy  Jane 
Hays,  Gertrude  Herron 
Hunter,   Dorothea  Louise 
Johnson,   Helen   Moore 
Kirkland,  Dorothy  Virginia 
Kleitz,  Ruth  Ruby 
Kramer,  Lois  Evelyn 
EZrause,   Eleanor  Pegley 
Leaman,  Virginia  Martha 
Lemmon,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Lewis,  Janet  Elizabeth 
Livengood,  Mary  Frances 


Lynch,   Beatrice  Dorothy 
Macdonald,  Betty 
Marks,  Sarah  Fredericks 
McCalmont,   Agnes   Louise 
McCuTCHEON,  Mary   Jane 
Meanor,  Eleanor  Holmes 
Mencken,  Virginia  Margaret 
Mitchell,  Helen  Madeleine 
Neel,  Helen  Virginia 
NiESER,  Thelma  Ida 
Perry,   Margaret  Frances 
Petty,  Barbara  Wells 
Pierce,   Elisa   Terrence 
Price,  Christine  Grace 
Reese,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Riddle,  Janet 

RiNGLER,   DOROTITi'   MaRIE 

Schaefer,  Phyllis  Montgomery 
ScHMiTT,  Mary  Margaret 
Schuetz,   Isabel  Marie 
Shields,  Florence  Margaret 
Sidwell,  Laura  Jane 
Slocum,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smith,  Florence  Vandyke 
Thomas,   Helen   Margaret 
Thompson,  Edith  Walker 
Wallace,  Dorothy 
White,  Kathryn  Leanore 
Wragg,  Helen  Allen 
Wycoff,  Martha  Eleanor 


Junior 

Archer,  Helen  Elizabeth 

BOGREN,   ElvA 

Brown,  Louise  Irma 
Campbell,  Janet  Louise 
Cole,  Mary  Ethel 
Cooper,   Margaret  Elizabeth 
Cuthbert,  Katharine 
Davies,  Ruth  Ann 
Detwiler,  Gene 
Duckwall,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Feick,  June  Mildred 
Ferralli,  Jennie  Marie 
Gibson,  Genevieve  Aileen 
Gilliland,  Hazel  Jane 


Class— 1939 


Gregg,  Mary  Frances 
Gunning,  Virginia  Frick 
Harris,   Helen 
Hobbs,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hockensmith,  Cornelia 
Hoyt,  Millicent 
HuETTER,  Ivy  Catherina 
Irwin,  Kathryn 
Jackson,  Esther  Cordozo 
Kalish,  Flora  Jeanne 
Keenan,   Jean   Darragh 
Kerr,  Mary  Jane 
Lewin,  Freda  Ada 
Love,  Genevieve 
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Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown 

McBride,  Amy  Louise 

McCuLLOUGH,  Mary  Elizabeth 

McFetridge,  Lillian 

McKinley,  Eleanor 

Miller,  Madge 

Milne,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Mocker,  Alma  Rose 

MooRHEAD,  Ellen 

Oliver,   Betty  Jane 

Pensom,  Elizabeth 

Perkins,  Dorothy  Margaret 

Ray,  Florence 

RiNDLAUB,   Elizabeth  Louise 

Rockefeller,  Kathryn 


ROSENFIELD,    BeTTY   RuTH 

Ross,  Ruth  Parker 
ScHOLLER,  Jean 
Siebert,  June 
Speer,  Betty  M. 
Starkey,  Helen 
Stoehr,  Lucile  Martha 
Totten,  Mary  Jane 
Weber,  Mary  Louise 
Weibel,  Mary  Beatrice 
Weller,  Rose  Marie 
White,  Lorine 
Williams,  Alice 
Wyant,  Ruth 


Sophomore  Class — 1940 


Arthur,  Ruth  Mary 
Aungst,  Jean 
Bahr,  Beryl 
Bauer,  Ruth 
Brill,  Jeanne 
Browne,   Sarah  Dickson 
Burry,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Cate,   Jean 

Christy,  Margaret  Milton 
Clark,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Close,  Elsie  Jane 
Cockerille,  Nancyann 
Cook,  Violet  Virginia 
Crawford,   Betty 
Cumbler,  Vivian  Fay 
Curry,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Demmler,  Ruth  Mathilda 
Dunseath,  Margaret 
Eastwood,  Elizabeth  Lay 
Ferguson,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Gangloff,  Eleanor 
Griffin,  Betty  Mae 
Hackett,  Eleanor  Dunbar 
Heline,  Myrtle  Alma 
Henry,   Elizabeth   Sallada 
Herche,  Barbara  Jeanne 
HoRTON,  Audrey 
Johnson,  Marjorie  June 
Keister,  Jean  Fraser 
Kennedy,   Virginia  Alberta 
Kinzer,  Caddie  Louise 
Kirk,  Rachel  Mary 
Krause,  Patricia 
Lean,  Louise  Sutton 


LoHR,  Helen  Margaret 
Ludlow,  Anne  Frances  Morton 
Mahaffey,   Frances 
Mangum,   Ada  Lee 
Martin,  Rosanne 
Miller,  Ann   Hamilton 
Morrow,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Mulkearn,  Laura  Elizabeth 
MuRFiN,   Marjorie   Louise 
Ostergard,   Mary   Ellen 
Over,   Nancy  Josephine 
Richards,  Nelle  Rose 
Rogers,  Ruth 
Ross,  Janet  Connelly 
Rutter,  Katherine  Elsie 
Schmidt,  Aethelburga 
Schreyer,  Renee  Simone 
Scott,  Jane 
Seaman,  Ruth 
Shoemaker,  Mary  Lou 
Shoup,  Frances  M. 
Sibley,  Jessamine  Roberta 
Smith,   Helen   Frances 
Sommerfeld,  Pauline  Marie 
Spinning,  Alice  Alida 
Stahl,  Virginia 
Stern,  Marjorie 
Stevenson,  Helen  Mar 
Thompson,   Catherine 
ViEHMAN,   Jane 
Watson,  Jean  Stairs 
Wheldon,  Inez  Bedel 
Wilson,  Nancy 
Wolff,  Mary  Lyda 
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Freshman  Class — 1941 


Adams,  Bettijean 
Asp,  Eleonore  Virginia 
Ayres,  Jeanne-Anne 
Beaty,  Martha  Susan 
Bebertz,  Margaret  Jeanne 
Bergmark,  Gladys  Virginia 

BiNFORD,    MaRJORIE    MAY 

Bruun,  Gerda  Meyer 
Byers,  Jane  Phillippe 
Caldwell,  Louise  Ann 
Carr,  Marjorie  Louise 
Chattav.'ay,  Hazel  Alice 
CuLP,  Dorothy  Nelson 
Daley,  Mary  Jane 
David,  Mary  Patricia 
Dignan,  Marguerite 
Finkelstein,   Saralouise 
FiTzwiLSON,  Mary  Elaine 
Frey,  Elizabeth  Neiman 
Frey,  Florence  Haller 
Frick,  Vivian  Yvonne 
Friedman,  Phyllis  Marilyn 
Geschwindt,  Dorothy  Eleanore 
GiBNEY,  Mary  Ann 
GoFF,  Dorothy  Minnie 
Gracey,  Ruth  Janet 
Hammer,  Jean  Burland 
Harkless,  Edna  Gladys 
Healey,  Jo  Anne 
Hecht,  Helen 
Hill,  Jean   Stuart 
Howard,  Elizabeth 
Hughes,  Mary  Scott 
Humphrey,   Virginia 
Johnson,    Frances 
Johnston,  Mary  Scott 
Johnston,  Mildred  Louise 


Jones,  Margaret  Morrow 
Kent,  Patricia  Moss 
KuCERA,  Mildred  Helen 
Longwell,  Margaret  Patricia 
Marks,  Mary  Linn 
Marshall,  Mary  Jane 
Martin,  Carolyn  Jane 
McBride,  Barbara  Jean 
McClintock,  Patricia  Ann 
McFetridge,  Sarah  Eileen 
McGowAN,  Jean 
McIntyre,   Helen  Louise 
Mitchell,   Adelaide   Claire 
Nelson,  Betty  June 
Oettinger,   Mae   Hanna 
Oliver,  Dorothy 
Patton,  Gladys  Rummel 
Richards,  Mary  Bertha 
RoDD,  Mary 

ScHAFFER,  Eleanor  Kathryn 
Shidemantle,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Slater,  Virginia  Jule 
Sprenkle,  Sara  Jane 
Steffler,   Betty  Jane 
Steigerwalt,  Nancy 
Steinmark,  Alice  Gruey 
Strickland,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Succop,  Ruth  Annette 
Taylor,  Carol  Jeanne 
Thornburgh,  Ann 
Weibel,  Margaret  Elinor 
Weller,  Helen 
Wells,  Julia  Anderson 
Williams,  Carolyn  Grace 
WiRTH,   Helen   Katherine 
Wolf,   Charlotte   Olive 
wooldridge,  susan  elizabeth 


Unclassified  Students 

Candidates  for  classification  as  regular  students  who   are  carrying 
twelve  hours  or  more  in  college  classes: 


Blakeslee,  Betty  Lou 
Cratty,  Barbara  Alien e 
Jensen,  Mary  Leonard  Schuyler 
Lappe,  Virginia  R. 
McComb,  Mary  Jane 


Mengel,  Ruth  Louise 
O'Neill,  Jane  Dunseath 
Spellmire,  Mary  Alice 
TiLGHMAN,  Mary 
Zimmerman,  Betty  Mae 
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Special  Students 

Students  who  are  carrying  one  or  more  college  subjects  but  less  than 
twelve  hours: 


Deike,  Helen  Ruth 
DucKHAM,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
EiSENBERG,  Mary  Kathryn 

FOLLANSBEE,    MaRY    FrEELAND 

Kreimer,  Mildred  Weinberg 
Larimer,  Marjorie 


McCahill,  Marie  Kaye 
Murray,  Jane  C. 
Oppenheimer,  Mrs.  Eleanor  J. 
SuNSTEiN,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Taylor,  Bertha  Flint 
Werner,  Lucile  H. 


Students  of  Applied  Music 


Bahr,  Beryl  Grayce 
Bebertz,  Margaret  Jeanne 
Bixler,  Emily 
Bode,  Marjorie 
Boehm,  Mildred 
Boyer,  Mildred  Ruth 
Clark,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Cooper,   Sallie 
Cumbler,  Vivian  Fay 
Deemer,   Mary   Hays 
Deike,   Helen  Ruth 
DucKWALL,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Errett,  Helen 

Geschwindt,   Dorothy  Eleanore 
Hackett,   Eleanor   Dunbar 
Henry,   Elizabeth   Sallada 
Hunter,  Laura 
Johnston,  Thelma 
Jones,   Margaret 
Keister,  Jean  Eraser 
KiRKPATRiCK,  Betty  Graham 
Mahaffey,    Frances 
Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown 
Marks,  Mary  Linn 


Marks,  Sarah  Fredericks 
Marshall,  Mary  Jane 
McFetridge,  Lillian  May 
McFetridge,  Sarah  Eileen 
Meanor,  Eleanor  Holmes 
Michel,  Helen  R. 
Morton,  Frances 
Murfin,  Marjorie 
Perkins,   Dorothy  Margaret 
PiERSON,  Anna  W. 
Ray,  Florence 
RiNDLAUB,   Elizabeth  Louise 
Russell,  Lon 
Shoemaker,  Mary  Lou 
Steinecke,  Mary  Dolores 
Thompson,  Catherine  Jean 
Walker,  Effie 
Wardley,  Annetta 
Watson,  Jean   Stairs 
Wells,  Julia 

Werner,   Lucile   Hamilton 
White,  Kathryn  Leanore 
Williams,  Alice  Evelyn 


Seniors   _ 60 

Juniors    57 

Sophomores  68 

Freshmen  „ _ _ — _ _  74 

Unclassified    _ 10 

Special   „ _ 12 

Music   (not  taking  academic  work) „ 15 


Total  in  all  departments 296 
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Alumnae 

The  Alumnae  Association 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was 
organized  in  1876.  In  January  1926,  an  office  was  established  at  the 
College  and  a  part-time  secretary  employed.  Two  regular  meetings  of 
the  association  are  held  every  year,  the  first  Saturday  in  November 
and  the  Saturday  preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  Association  gives  several  scholarships  to  the  College, 
and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  students.  In  1935 
the  Association  adopted  the  Alumnae  Gift  Fund  system  in  place  of 
the  older  method  of  collecting  fixed  dues.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the 
Alumnae  have  been  able  to  make  a  substantial  gift  to  the  College 
each  year  since  its  adoption. 

The  Alumnae  Recorder,  containing  news  of  the  College  and  its 
graduates,  and  The  Aluriinae  Register  are  issued  by  the  Association 
at  appointed  intervals. 

Officers 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  McQuiston President 

Edith  Stanton First  Vice  President 

Ruth  Gokey  Walters Second  Vice  President 

Mary   Kolb Treasurer 

Anna  Negley Recording  Secretary 

Jessie  Marsh Corresponding  Secretary 

Elsie  McCreery Alumnae  Secretary 

Alumnae  Clubs 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living,  P.C.W. 
clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and  their  presidents 
are  listed  below: 

Cleveland — Miss  Marjorie  Dowling  ('39),  3327  Kenmore  Road, 
Shaker  Heights. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong  ('20),  1751  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

Greensburg— Mrs.  Todd  Truxal  [Helen  Steele  ('16)],  119  Arch 
Street. 
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New  York— Mrs.  I.  C.  Caris  [Olive  Weike  (Spec.  'lO-'ll)],  71 
Ely  Place,  E.  Orange,  N,  J. 

Philadelphia— Mrs.  Ralph  Knoll   [Hortense  Ibach    ('28)],  610 
9th  St.,  Prospect  Park,  Penna. 

Washington,  Pa. — Mrs.  Malcolm  Hazlett  [Velma  Duvall  ('30)], 
c/o  Duvall,  Scenery  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

Alumnae  Representatives 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer  with  prospective 
students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the  College  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  applicants  from  their  own  localities,  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  appointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states 
and  districts: 

California — Mrs.  WilHam  H.  Welker  [Amelia  Lockard   ('30)], 
Box  3413,  Ferry  Annex  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Connecticut — Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox  Potter  [Mary  Louise  Towar 
('30)],  1889  Asylum  Street,  West  Hartford. 

District  of   Columbia — Mrs.   William   C.   Bond    [Clara   Boyd 
('29)],  6809  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida — Miss  Jane  B.  Evans    ('31),  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach. 

Georgia — Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard   [Mary  MacLaughlin    ('22)], 
1237  Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.    Thaddeus    E.    Hackett,    Jr.     [Virginia    Glandon 
('27)],  415  Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers  ('19),  Catlettsburg. 

Maryland — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Lee,  Jr.  [Elizabeth  Davidson  ('28)], 
704  Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.    Risher    Dunlevy    [Frances    Ray    ('27)], 
6  Gibbs  Street,  Brookline. 

Michigan — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong  ('20),  Cooley  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Missouri— Mrs.  Francis  N.  Barnes  [Marion  Moffett  ('23)],  1227 
Waldron  Avenue,  University  City. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken  [Eleanor  Fulton  ('26)], 
328  Park  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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New  York— Mrs.   William  G.   Rohlffs    [Emelyn  Taylor    ('27)], 
21  West  Kirkwood  Avenue,  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Ohio— Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  [Charlotte  Hunker  ('18)],  2341  Dela- 
ware Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Mrs.  Duane  E.  Banks  [Josephine  Pyle  ('28)],  356  Kenilworth 
Drive,  Akron. 

Oklahoma— Mrs.  William  A.  Kraus  [Harriet  Hill  ('22)],  1220 
Johnstone  Ave.,  Bartlesville. 

Pennsylvania — Mrs.   Charles  Noyes    [Martha   Crandall    ('17)], 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Butler. 

Miss  Gene  Feightner  ('29),  527  Harrison  Avenue,  Greensburg. 
Miss  Doris  Thomas  ('31),  West  Pittston. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Gilbert  [Virginia  Wilcox   ('20)],  407  Park  Ave- 
nue, Swarthmore. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson  (Harriet  Barker  '23),  716  Laurel  Street, 
Philipsburg. 

Mrs.  Burley  Emerick  (Marybelle  Carroll  '27),  11  Lenox  Street, 
Uniontown. 

Tennessee — Mrs.  Clifford  Barbour  (Laura  Taber  '19),  Glenfield 
Drive,  Knoxville. 

Oregon— Mrs.  Kelmar  K.  LeMaster  (Lila  Osborne  '27),  3831  N.E. 
69th  Avenue,  Portland. 

The  Alumnae  Council 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  chair- 
men of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae  Representatives,  mem- 
bers from  each  alumnae  class  and  alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  associate  alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before  the 
P.C.W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of  alumnae 
and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of  their  alma  mater, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of  the  College  and 
communicate  to  the  alumnae  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  College, 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  w^hich 
will  promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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Index 


Absence  from  classes,  22 
Accreditation,  14 
Administration,  officers  of,  7 
Admission 

requirements  for,  15 

application  for,  16 

to  freshman  class,  15 

to  advanced  standing,  16 

of  special  students,  17 

procedure,  16 
Advanced  standing.  16 
Affiliation,  14 
Alumnae,  82 

Association,  82 

clubs,  82 

council,  84 

loans,  69 

gift  fund,  82 

representatives,  83 
Arrow,  the,  65 
Art,  25 

Astronomy,  26 
Athletic  Association,  63 
Attendance  at  classes,  22 


Berry  Hall,  60 
Biology,  26 
Botany,  26 
Buhl  Hall,  60 
Buildings,  60 


Calendar,  4 
college,  5 
Campus,  14 
Chapel,  60 
Charges,  71 
Chemistry,  29 
Children's  classes,  46-71 
Clubs,  64 

Committees,  standing,  12 
Competitive  scholarships,  67 
Conditions  and  failures,  23 
Correspondence,   3 
Curriculum,  18 


Dean's  list,  22 
Degree 

requirements  for,  21 
Departmental  clubs,  64 
Dihvorth  Hall,  61 
Dismissals,  70 
Dormitory,  61 

application  for  rooms,  61 

regulations,  61 
Dramatic  club,  64 

Economics,  55 
Education,  31 
Election  of  courses,  22 
English,    34 
Examinations 

course,  23 

medical,  61 
Expenses,  71 

Faculty,  7 

committees  of,  12 
Failures,  24 
Fees,  72 
French,  37 
Freshman 

admission  to  freshman  class,  15 

week,  62 

Geology,  38 

German,  39 

Glee  club,  64 

Geography,  38 

Grades,  24 

Graduation,  requirements  for,  21 

Greek,  39 

Gymnasium,  61 

Halls,  60 
Health,  61 
History 

of  the  college,  13 

courses,  40 
Honors 

general,  70 

sophomore,  76 
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Infirmary,  72 

Interdepartmental  majors,  28 
Italian,  42 

Journalism,  35 

Latin,  42 

Laughlin  Library,  60 

Laundry,  75 

Lectures,  65 

Liberal  Arts  major,  20 

Library,  Laughlin,  60 

science,  60 
Loans,  69 

Location  of  the  college,  14,  60 
Lower  division,  18 

Major,  20 
Mathematics,  44 
Minor  Bird,  the,  65 
Music 

charges,  73 

Hall,  61 

courses,  45 


Religious  life,  62 
Reports,  24 
Residence,  61 
Rooms 

application  for,  61 

reservation  of,  61 

Scholarships,  68 

for  freshmen,  67 

for  students  in  college,  68 

service,  67 
Science  Hall,  60 
Secretarial  studies,  55 
Social  life,  62 
Social  Service 

summer  school,  70 
Sociology,  55 
Spanish,  57 
Special  students,  17 
Speech,  58 
Sports,  63 

Student  Government  Association,  63 
Student  roll,  77 
Summer  courses,  24 


Nurse,  resident,  62 


Payment  of  charges,  72 
Pennsylvanian,  the,  65 
Philosophy,  49 
Photography,  52 
Physical  Education,  49 
Physics,  52 
Political  Science,  40 
Pre-medical  major,  28 
President's  home,  61 
Prizes,  76 
Probation,  23 
Program  of  studies,  18 
Psychology,  52 
Publications,  students,  65 


Teacher  Placement  Service,  66 
Teaching  certificate,  33 
Tests,  placement,  16 
Transcripts,  70 
Trustees,  board  of,  6 
Tuition,  72 

Upper  division,  20 

Vacations,  5 
Vesper  services,  62 
Vocational  guidance,  66 

Withdrawals,  72 
Woodland  Hall,  60 


Refunds,  72 
Registration,  5 
Regulations,  academic,  22 
Religious  Education,  54 


Y.W.  C.  A.,  63 


Zoology,  27 
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Correspondence 

IN  the  list  below  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
to  whom  inquiries  of  various  types  should  be  sent.  The 
post  office  address  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
College  should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the 
College. 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission 
to  the  College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  halls  of 
residence  as  well  as  inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work 
of  students,  their  withdrawal  from  College,  leaves  of 
absence,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Dean  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
College  and  payment  of  College  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Assistant  Treasurer,  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Publicity. 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Recorder. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae 
Representative  living  near  their  home  should  consult 
pages  85-86  for  the  address. 


Calendar 


1938 


1939 


1940 


JULY 

JANUARY 

JULY 

JANUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S   M  T  W  T   F    S 

S   M   T  W  T  F   S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

1    2 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

1 

12    3    4    5    6 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

16  17  18  19  20  2122 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

29  30  31 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

28  29  30  31 

31 

30  31 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

AUGUST 

FEBRUARY 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S   M   T  W  T  F   S 

12    3    4    5    6 

12    3    4 

12    3    4    5 

1    2   a 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

28  29  30  31 

26  27  28 

27  28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29 

SEPTEMBER 

MARCH 

SEPTEMBER 

MARCH 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

S   M   T  W  T  F  S 

1    2    3 

12    3    4 

1    2 

1    2 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

OCTOBER 

APRIL 

OCTOBER 

APRIL 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

S   M   T  W  T  F   S 

1 

1 

12    3    4    5    6    7 

12    3    4    5    6 

2    3    4    6    6    7    8 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

29  30  31 

28  29  30 

30  31 

30 

NOVEMBER 

MAY 

NOVEMBER 

MAY 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

12    3    4    5 

12    3    4    6    6 

12    3    4 

12    3    4 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

27  28  29  30 

28  29  30  31 

26  27  28  29  30 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

JUNE 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M  T  W  T  F    S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

S  M   T  W  T  F  S 

1    2   3 

1    2    3 

1    2 

1 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 

4    6    6    7    8    9  10 

3    4    5    6    7    8    9 

2    3    4    5    6    7    8 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

16  17  18  19  20  2122 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 

College  Calendar 

Academic  Year— 1938-39 


Registration  for  Freshmen 

Freshman  Assemblies  and  Testing 


Registration  for  Upper-Classmen. 
Opening  of  68th  Academic  Year... 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day _ 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends-. 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin 

Second  Semester  Begins 

Spring  Vacation  Begins 

Spring  Vacation  Ends 

May  Day 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

Alumnae  Meeting 

Class  Day ™ 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

66th  Annual  Commencement. 


9  A.M.-l  P.M.,  Monday,  September  19 

Programs 

1 :30-4:30  P.M.,  Monday,  September  19 
9  A.M.-4:30  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  20 

9  A.M.-4  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  20 

10:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  September  21 

- _ Friday,  November  1 1 

12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  23 

8 :30  A.M.,  Monday,  November  28 

12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  December  16 

8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  January    3 

9:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  26 

8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February    7 

12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  31 

8:30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April  11 

Saturday,  May  13 

9 :00  A.M.,  Monday,  May  29 

Tuesday,  May  30 

4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  10 

Saturday,  June  10 

11 :00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June  11 

, .10:30  A.M.,  Monday,  June  12 


Academic  Year— 1939-40 


Registration  for  Freshmen 

Freshman  Assemblies  and  Testing 


Registration  for  Upper-Classmen„ 
Opening  of  69th  Academic  Year.._ 

Holiday,  Armistice  Day „. 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins_ 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Ends „ 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

Christmas    Vacation    Ends 

Mid-Year  Examinations  Begin 

Second  Semester  Begins _ 

Spring  Vacation  Begins „ 

Spring  Vacation  Ends..- — . 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

Alumnae  Meeting 

Class  Day 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

67th  Annual  Commencement..- -. 


9  A.M.-l  P.M.,  Monday,  September  18 

Programs 

1:30-4:30  P.M.,  Monday,  September  18 
9  A.M.-4:30  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  19 

9  A.M.-4  P.M.,  Tuesday,  September  19 

-.-10:00  A.M.,  Wednesday,  September  20 

Saturday,  November  11 

12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  29 

8  :30  A.M.,  Monday,  December   4 

12:30  P.M.,  Thursday,  December  21 

8 :30  A.M.,  Monday,  January    8 

9 :00  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  25 

-.... 8 :30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  February    6 

-.12:30  P.M.,  Friday,  March  22 

8  :30  A.M.,  Tuesday,  April    2 

9 :00  A.M.,  Tuesday,  May  28 

_ 4:00  P.M.,  Saturday,  June    8 

Saturday,  June    8 

1 1 :00  A.M.,  Sunday,  June    9 

10:30  A.M.,  Monday,  June  10 


Note:  Classes  are  omitted  Junior  Prom  Saturday. 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Officers 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh Treasurer 

Members 

Term  Expires  1939 

Mrs.  William  N.  Frew  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 

Charles  F.  Lewis  Herbert  L.  Spencer 

Mrs.  John  R.  McCune  Mrs.  George  M.  Swan 

Term  Expires  1940 

William  P.  Barker  Mrs.  George  Wilmer  Martin 

Arthur  E.  Braun  *Andrew  W.  Mellon 

George  D.  Lockhart  Alexander  C.  Robinson 

Term  Expires  1941 

Frederick  G.  Blackburn  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell  John  H.  Ricketson,  HI 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 

♦Deceased,  August,  1937 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration 


Officers  of  Administration 

Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Ph.D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  L.H.D Dean 

Margaret  A.  Stuart Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Harriet  D.  McCarty,  A.B Librarian 

Josephine  Campbell,  A.B Field  Representative 

Vera  L.  Mowry,  B.S Secretary  to  the  President 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  Ph.D Director  of  Publicity 

Mary  Ida  McFarland,  A.B Recorder 

*JuLiA  P.  Pavloff,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A Assistant  Librarian 

Marjorie  M.  Chubb,  A.B Secretary  to  the  Dean 

**Ina  V.  Hubbs,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 


Faculty 


Herbert  L.  Spencer President 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Vanda  E.  Kerst Professor  of  Speech  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
Heidelberg  University;  special  training  at  Curry  School  of  Expres- 
sion,   University  of   Chicago,    University  of   Wisconsin,    University 

of  London,  Speech  Institute  of  London 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

•Resigned  December  31,  1938 
•*Assumed  duties  January  1,  1939 
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James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and 

Head  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

A.B,,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;   A.M.,  Columbia   University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

•Edward  W.  Montgomery Professor  of  Sociology 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Sociology  and  Economics 

A.B.,  Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

NiTA  L.  Butler Associate  Professor  of 

Greek  and  Latin  and  Acting  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Classical  Languages 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

•Jeanne  R.  Butler Associate  Professor  of 

French  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

B.S.,  Ecole  Normale  de  Laval,  France;  A.B.,  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

Margaret  T.  Doutt Associate  Professor  of  Biologv' 

and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biologj^ 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  College 

Mary  L  Shamburger Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Guilford   College;   A.M.,   Columbia   University 
Laberta  Dysart Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska ;  A.M.,  Columbia  Universitj' 

Effie  L.  Walker Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  George  Washington  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

•On  leave  of  absence,  1938-1939. 
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Eleanor  K.  Taylor Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Lecturer  in  Sociologj' 
A.B.,  The  Rice  Institute;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Helene  Welker Assistant  Professor 

of  Music  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 

City;    graduate   study   with   Ernest    Hutcheson,    Harold   Bauer,   and 

Lazare  Levy  in  Paris 

Margaret  Robb Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;   A.M.,   University  of  Iowa 

Marion  Thurston  Griggs Assistant  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania   College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Lillie  B.  Held Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Elizabeth  Piel Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

Dorothy  M.  Andrew Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Minnesota 

Dorothy  A.  Shields Assistant  Professor  of 

Economics  and  Sociology 
A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Laura  North  Hunter Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Harold  Elliott  Abbott Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Marguerite  Mainssonnat  Owens Acting  Assistant  Professor 

of  French 

B.S.,  Cours  Louis  Marin,  Paris;   Certificat  pedagogique,  Paris;   Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne;  M.A.,  Haraline  University 

N,  R.  High  Moor Lecturer  in  Religious  Education 

B.L.,  M.A.,  Kenyon  College;  D.D.,  Bexley  Theological  Seminary 
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Helen  G.  Errett Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

tOuvE  O.  Harris Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  M.Ed.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

fRALPH  Lewando Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University,  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

tRuTH  Eleanor  Staples Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

IEarl  B,  Collins Instructor  in  Organ 

Mus.B.,  Syracuse   University 

fGERTRUDE  N,  Avars Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;   studied  under  Hageman 
and  under  Gabrielle  Chriseman  in  Nice;  coached  with  Jean  deReszke 

tViviAN  M.  Rand Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

fSAMUEL  Rosenberg Instructor  in  Applied  Art 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York;  A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology;  First  Honor,  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh 

Hanna  Gunderman Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

A.B.,  Muskingum  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

IElmer  E.  Stickley Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Helen  A.  Griffith Assistant  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

With   the  exception  of  the   President  and   the  Dean,   the 
names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  order  of  appointment. 

tPart  time  only. 
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Other  Officers 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Chester  C.  O'Neil Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  Book  Store 

Katherine  L.  Harrison,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

*Mrs.  Eva  C.  Merriman House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Gladys  Howell Accountant 

Elsie  McCreery,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Dr,  Irene  D.  Ferguson College  Physician 

Dr.  T.  Gordon  Ferguson College  Physician 

**Mrs.  Marion  M.  Benn House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

•Resigned  December  31,  1938. 
** Assumed  duties  January  1,  1939, 
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Standing  Committees 

Faculty 

Admissions  ^ — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Chubb,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Miss  McFarland 

Advisory — The  President,  The  Dean,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Miss 
Piel,  Mrs.  Shupp,  Miss  Walker,  Mr.  Wallace 

Chapel — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Kerst, 
Miss  Welker 

Curriculum  —  Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Andrew,  Miss  Calkins,  Miss 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Doutt,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Griggs, 
Miss  Robb,  Miss  Welker,  Dean  Marks  and  President  Spencer, 
ex  officio 

Liberal  Arts — Dean  Marks,  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Welker 

Library — Miss  McCarty,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Held, 
Miss  Shamburger,  Miss  Taylor 

Public  Events  —  Dean  Marks,  Mrs.  Ayars,  Miss  Errett,  Miss 
Kerst,   Miss  Howell,   Miss  Robb,   Mrs.   Spencer,   Miss   Stuart 

Publications  —  Mrs.  Shupp,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss 
Gunderman,  Dean  Marks,  Miss  Mowry,  Miss  Stuart 

Scholarship — Dean  Marks,  Mr.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Dysart, 
Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs.  Rand,  Miss  Shamburger,  Miss  Shields,  Miss 
McFarland,  ex  officio 

Faculty-Student 

Faculty-Student  Council — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Miss 
Butler,  Miss  Dysart,  Mrs.  Shupp.  Student  membership:  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association,  first  and  second 
vice-presidents  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  first  and 
second  vice-presidents  of  the  Student  Executive  Board,  class 
presidents.  President  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  Athletic  Association,  Editor  of  The  Arrow. 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum — Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Andrew,  Miss 
Calkins,  Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  Doutt,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans, 
Miss  Griggs,  Miss  Robb.  Student  membership:  A  senior  chair- 
man and  one  member  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  classes. 
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Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women 


PENNSYLVANIA  CoLLEGE  FOR  WoMEN  is  a  school  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  conferring  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science.  It  offers  instruction  in  the  basic  fields  of  knowl- 
edge and  seeks  to  prepare  its  students  for  intelligent  participation  in 
the  social  order.  It  aims  to  equip  students  who  wish  to  undertake 
graduate  study  or  professional  work  with  a  sound  foundation  for  their 
future  activities,  and  to  provide  others  who  do  not  wish  to  take  gradu- 
ate work  or  to  prepare  for  a  profession  with  a  broad  general  education. 
The  College  is  non-denominational  and  welcomes  students  of  all  faiths. 
Because  it  is  a  small  school,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  able 
to  maintain  an  informal  and  friendly  relationship  between  students 
and  faculty  that  is  conducive  to  good  scholarship  and  personal  developy- 
ment. 

Foundation 

The  College  was  founded  in  December  1869,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Fostered  at  first  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  it  has  since 
become  non-denominational.  The  College  motto  is  "That  our 
daughters  may  be  as  cornerstones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace." 

Development 

All  College  activities  originally  took  place  in  the  residence  now 
known  as  Berry  Hall,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  its  former  owner. 
Dilworth  Hall,  named  for  the  largest  contributor  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  was  erected  in  1888.  A  preparatory  school 
known  as  Dilworth  Hall  was  connected  with  the  College  in  its  early 
years  but  was  discontinued  in  1916.  A  gymnasium  and  music  hall  were 
next  added  to  the  group  of  buildings  on  the  campus.  When  the  in- 
creased enrollment  made  it  imperative  to  erect  a  new  dormitory, 
Woodland  Hall  was  built.  The  Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science, 
which  is  unusually  well  equipped,  and  the  beautiful  James  Laughlin 
Memorial  Library  were  completed  in  1932. 
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Environment 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  situated  on  a  hill  crest  of  quiet, 
residential  Woodland  Road.  The  beautiful,  eleven-acre  campus  pro- 
vides a  natural  amphitheatre  for  May  Day  fetes  and  ample  grounds 
for  athletic  fields.  The  College  is  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Civic 
Center  of  Pittsburgh  where  students  may  enjoy  concerts  by  the 
world's  outstanding  musicians,  visit  the  galleries  housing  the  paintings 
of  the  International  Art  Exhibition,  and  take  advantage  of  the  many 
resources  of  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Museum. 


AfRIiation 

The  College  is  included  in  the  accepted  list  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  and  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women, 
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Admission  of  Students 


Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

THE  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admission  of 
students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  preparation,  en- 
dorsement of  the  secondary  school,  personal  qualifications,  an  inter- 
view (wherever  possible),  and  scholastic  aptitude.  The  Committee  on 
Admissions  places  greater  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  work  done  and 
the  general  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  college  work  than  on  the  num- 
ber of  units  offered  in  specific  subjects.  A  unit  implies  the  study  of  a 
subject  for  a  time  equivalent  to  five  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 

Candidates  may  apply  for  admission  under  one  of  the  following 
plans : 

I.  A  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  should  present  fif- 
ten  units,  of  which  three  units  must  be  in  English.  Of  the  re- 
maining twelve  units,  nine  are  required  from  the  following  fields: 

( 1 )  Language :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish ; 

(2)  Mathematics:  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Trigonometry;  (3) 
Science:  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology;  (4)  So- 
cial Studies.  The  other  three  units  may  be  from  subjects  not 
listed  above.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  the 
upper  three  years  in  the  secondary  school.  If  foreign  language  is 
presented  for  entrance,  at  least  two  units  in  one  language  should 
be  submitted. 

II.  Students  graduating  from  accredited  high  schools  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  which  are  organized  on  the  three-year  senior  high 
school  basis  must  present  a  minimum  program  of  thirteen  units 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  three  units  in  English;  (2)  six  units  from  the  fields 
of  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies,  or  Foreign  Languages, 
with  not  less  than  two  units  in  each  field  offered:  (3)  four  units 
which  may  be  presented  as  single  units  in  the  fields  mentioned 
above;  or  two  units  from  the  above  fields  and  two  units  elected 
from  other  fields. 

III.  Applicants  from  progressive  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
who  have  shown  superior  ability  in  their  high  school  work,  but 
who  cannot  present  the  proper  units  for  admission,  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  admission  by  examination.  This 
examination  will  be  a  scholastic  aptitude  test.  Note:  This  exam- 
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ination  requirement  does  not  apply  to  students  coming  from  the 
group  of  Progressive  Schools  recommended  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,  whose  graduates  u^e  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept over  a  five  year  period,  beginning  in  September  1936,  on 
the  same  basis  as  students  applying  under  ( I ) ,  without  examina- 
tion. 

Admission  Procedure 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  write  to  the 
Dean  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for  an  application  blank. 
When  this  has  been  received  by  the  college,  together  with  the  $10.00 
application  fee,  the  college  will  send  a  form  to  the  secondary  school 
on  which  the  academic  record  of  the  student  will  be  recorded.  These 
forms  should  be  sent  to  the  college  as  early  as  possible  in  the  student's 
secondary  school  course.  Letters  of  recommendation  will  also  be  se- 
cured by  the  college  from  the  high  school. 

When  the  preliminary  records  have  been  received  and  found  satis- 
factory, an  additional  blank  will  be  sent  the  high  school  for  the  record- 
ing of  the  final  grades.  When  this  has  been  received  and  approved,  the 
applicant  will  be  notified  of  her  acceptance  into  the  freshman  class. 

Additional  information  will  be  sent  the  accepted  student  during  the 
summer  before  entrance  concerning  choice  of  courses,  and  the  open- 
ing days  of  college. 

Proficiency  tests  will  be  given  all  members  of  the  freshman  class 
during  the  first  week  of  college  in  September.  These  are  in  no  sense 
entrance  tests,  but  will  be  helpful  to  the  college  in  the  placement  of 
students  in  certain  courses,  or  in  certain  sections  of  courses.  A  further 
explanation  of  these  tests  will  be  found  on  page  67. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  read 
carefully  the  objectives  of  the  college  on  page  18  and  the  courses 
ofifered,  and  should  feel  free  to  write  to  the  Dean  for  any  additional 
information,  or  for  an  explanation  of  any  material  in  the  catalogue. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges  whose 
entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be  given  ten- 
tative standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year's  work  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  observe 
the  follow^ing  procedure: 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the  present  col- 
lege, the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
and  indicating  the  major  subject. 

3.  Have  the  secondary  school  send  an  ofHcial  transcript  of  entrance 
credits. 

4.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of  the  work 
taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  application. 

5.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  attended, 
indicating  the  courses  for  w^hich  credit  is  desired. 

6.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Dean  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  a  letter  of  personal  recommendation. 

7.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  vi^hen  entrance  is  desired,  have  the 
present  college  send, 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  spend  at  least  the 
senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 


Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  of  maturity  are  permitted  to  enter  classes  for  which  their 
previous  training  and  experience  have  qualified  them.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  Such  students 
are  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  other  students  as  to  attend- 
ance, examinations,  standing  in  class,  and  general  regulations,  if 
credit  is  desired  for  the  work  taken. 
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The  Program  of  Studies 

THE  program  of  studies  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
designed  to  equip  and  train  women  to  live  vitally  and  responsi- 
bly in  contemporary  life.  Such  a  program  necessitates  broad  concepts 
of  woman's  part  in  the  spiritual  and  civic  life  of  home  and  commun- 
ity. A  recent  revision  of  the  curriculum  divides  the  program  into  two 
parts:  the  Lower  Division,  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  during 
which  the  student  acquaints  herself  with  many  fields  of  human 
thought;  and  the  Upper  Division,  junior  and  senior  years,  during 
which  she  concentrates  in  a  field  of  particular  interest. 


Lower  Division 

The  specific  aims  of  the  Lower  Division  are  to  assist  the  student: 

1.  To  acquire  effective  habits  and  methods  of  study. 

2.  To  acquire  a  wide  range  of  information  necessary  to  critical  and 
objective  thinking. 

3.  To  develop  artistic  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

4.  To  acquire  ability  to  make  social  adjustments. 

5.  To  develop  and  maintain  physical  and  mental  health. 

6.  To  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  resourcefulness. 

7.  To  prepare  for  intelligent  and  fruitful  participation  in  the  im- 
mediate and  larger  social  order. 

8.  To  foster  spiritual  and  philosophical  attitudes. 

9.  To  discover  and  develop  her  own  capacities  and  interests. 

In  order  to  meet  the  above  stated  objectives,  the  curriculum  of  the 
Lower  Division  is  arranged  in  four  groups: 

Group    I — Arts:    Art,    English   language   and   literature,   music, 
speech. 

Group  II — Foreign  Language  and  Literature :  French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III — Sciences:  Astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  geol- 
ogy and  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  psycholog}',  zoolog>'. 

Group   IV — Social   Studies:   Economics,   education,   history,   phi- 
losophy, political  science,  religion,  sociology. 
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Specific  Requirements  of  the  Lower  Division 

The  specific  requirements  of  the  Lower  Division  are:  English  1-2  (a 
freshman  year  requirement),  Speech  1-2,  one  year  of  a  laboratorj' 
science,  and  two  year-courses  in  physical  education,  including  hygiene 
in  the  freshman  year. 

Students  may  secure  exemption  from  the  Speech  requirement  by 
applying  for  permission  to  take  the  proficiency  test  in  this  subject  to 
be  given  at  entrance,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  semester. 

All  students  must  pass  a  reading  test  in  one  foreign  language  be- 
fore graduation,  preferably  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Enter- 
ing students  may  make  application  to  take  this  reading  test  if  they 
have  had  superior  language  preparation.  Lower  division  students 
earning  exemption  from  the  language  requirement  need  not  choose 
another  subject  from  Group  II  unless  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Freshmen  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  four  groups  and  one  at  large. 

Sophomores  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  to  be  selected  from 
each  of  three  groups  and  two  at  large.  No  student  may  select  more 
than  two  courses  from  any  one  group. 

A  student  in  the  Lower  Division  may  elect  courses  from  the  Upper 
Division,  provided  her  preparation  has  fitted  her  for  more  advanced 
work,  or  provided  she  has  a  special  interest  in  a  particular  field.  A 
student  in  the  Upper  Division  may  occasionally  elect  courses  from 
the  Lower  Division,  if  her  adviser  considers  such  courses  essential  to 
her  chosen  field  of  study. 

Students  taking  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  given  special  con- 
sideration to  the  extent  that  certain  group  requirements  may  be  post- 
poned. 

The  schedules  of  students  in  the  Lower  Division  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  stu- 
dent will  choose  her  major  field.  The  head  of  her  major  department 
will  then  be  her  adviser. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  a  student 
must  attain  the  required  quality  point  average  in  the  Lower  Division 
work.  No  certificate  will  be  given  upon  completion  of  the  Lower 
Division. 
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Upper  Division 

The  objectives  for  the  Upper  Division,  in  addition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  those  in  the  Lovt^er  Division,  are: 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  expression  and  development  of 
creative  ability. 

2.  To  permit  concentration   in  the  field  of  the  student's  special 
interest  and  ability. 

3.  To  give  opportunity  for  vocational  and  professional  preparation. 

4.  To  provide  a  general  college  education  for  students  v^^ho  plan 
no  further  formal  education. 

5.  To  encourage  students  to  continue  their  ovv^n  education  and  to 
relate  their  knowledge  and  training  to  life — or  to  living. 


Majors 

Students  gaining  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  may  select  a  major 
from  the  following  fields:  Biology,  chemistry,  inter-departmental 
science  (natural  science  and  pre-medical),  education,  English  language 
and  literature,  modern  language  and  literature,  classical  language 
and  literature,  history,  mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and  mu- 
sical theory),  psychology,  sociology  and  economics,  and  speech. 

Each  department  has  its  special  requirements  to  which  sufficient 
electives  are  added  to  complete  the  requisite  number  of  hours  for 
graduation.  Students  following  the  departmental  major  must  select 
at  least  12  semester  hours  of  their  major  work  from  Upper  Division 
Courses.  Major  requirements  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
offerings  in  each  department. 

Liberal  Arts  Major 

Under  the  revised  curriculum,  provision  is  made  for  a  Liberal  Arts 
Major.  This  major  is  offered  for  the  student  who  does  not  plan  to 
pursue  graduate  study.  It  cuts  across  departmental  lines,  making  pos- 
sible many  combinations  of  courses.  The  Liberal  Arts  Majors  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Dean  as  Chairman,  and  one  faculty  member  chosen  from  each  of  the 
four  groups. 

Each  Liberal  Arts  Major  must  present  a  definite  course  pattern 
for  approval  by  the  faculty  committee  in  charge  of  these  majors,  and 
must  select  one-half  of  her  credits  from  courses  numbered  over  100. 
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Suggested  Programs  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Major:  A  major 
in  the  following  fields  may  be  built  up  from  a  combination  of  sub- 
jects selected  from  those  listed  under  each  heading.  Selection  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  student's  interests  and  objectives. 

1.  Modern  Community.  Contemporary  history,  economics,  soci- 
ology, psychology,  consumers  problems,  child  welfare,  eugen- 
ics and  euthenics,  hygiene,  genetics,  contemporary  art,  religion, 
contemporary  British  and  American  poetry,  music,  art,  etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  government,  U.  S.  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  labor  problems,  economics,  The  fam- 
ily, eugenics  and  euthenics,  hygiene,  psychology,  music,  art, 
American  literature,  etc. 

3.  Home  Making.  Family,  child  psychology,  genetics,  eugenics  and 
euthenics,  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  chemistry,  descriptive  physics, 
bacteriology,  educational  psychology,  consumers  problems,  music, 
art,  mathematics  of  finance,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian  literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged   to  suit  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular student  involved. 
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Academic  Regulations 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

STUDENTS  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
semester  hours  of  academic  work,  together  with  eight  hours  in  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Hygiene.  The  usual  schedule  consists  of  fifteen 
hours  for  each  semester  exclusive  of  the  requirement  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

A  certain  quality  grade  is  required  for  graduation  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  this  quality  grade,  numerical  values  called 
"points"  are  given  to  the  grade  letters  as  follows:  for  grade  A,  four 
points  for  each  semester  hour  of  the  course  in  which  the  grade  is 
received;  for  grade  B,  three  points;  for  grade  C,  two  points;  for 
grade  D  (passing),  one  point;  for  grade  below  D,  no  points  and  not 
counted  in  hours  toward  a  degree.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative 
average  of  C  for  her  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  Students  who 
do  not  have  a  cumulative  average  of  C  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
will  be  advised  not  to  enter  the  senior  class. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  five-year  nursing  course. 


Conditions  and  Failures 

A  student  who  receives  a  condition  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  may  remove  this  condition  by  prescribed  work  and  re-exami- 
nation at  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall,  or  by  the  repetition  of  the  course  when  next  regularly  given. 

A  student  failing  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  repeat  the  course 
when  next  regularly  given,  or  must  take  other  work  which  requires 
the  same  number  of  hours;  the  course  thus  taken  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  the  curriculum  applicable  to  the  course  for  which 
it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Students  who  are  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of  a  semes- 
ter will  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  If  the  stu- 
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dent  shows  marked  improvement  during  the  period  of  probation  she 
becomes  again  a  regular  student  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  otherwise 
she  loses  class  standing,  but  may  continue  with  the  work  of  the  Lower 
Division  by  permission  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the  required 
number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
becomes  unclassified  until  such  time  as  this  deficiency  shall  have  been 
removed. 

Any  required  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed  at  the 
time  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the  following  year 
unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Credit  may  not  be  given  for  one  semester  of  a  year  course  except 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

Any  student  whose  scholarship  is  generally  unsatisfactory  may  be 
brought  before  the  faculty  for  action  and  excluded  from  college. 

Instructors  will  use  all  reasonable  means  to  inform  a  student  of 
her  liability  to  fail  in  a  course,  but  the  student  must  not  regard  the 
absence  of  such  notification  as  a  claim  to  exemption  from  a  failure. 

Reports  and  Grades 

The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  used  to  designate  academic 
standing.  These  grades  have  the  following  significance:  A  superior; 
B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  passing;  E,  condition;  and  F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and 
seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the  Recorder  on  request. 

Attendance  at  College  Classes 

Students  having  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding  college  year  are 
placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  and  are  allowed  unlimited  cuts  from 
classes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  for  better  scholarship  and 
greater  academic  freedom  for  good  students. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  List,  is  expected  to  at- 
tend all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  However,  to  provide  for 
certain  emergencies,  the  following  regulations  with  regard  to  absences 
from  classes  have  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty: 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each  semester 
in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week  in  that  course — 
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for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have  three  unexcused  absences 
through  the  semester.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  laboratory  work, 
which  must  be  completed  to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 

One  unexcused  absence  in  any  course  over  the  number  allowed,  un- 
less an  exception  is  made  by  the  Dean,  will  debar  the  student  from 
the  final  examination  at  the  time  scheduled.  She  may  take  the  exam- 
ination during  the  period  set  aside  for  re-examinations.  Two  unex- 
cused absences  in  any  course  automatically  remove  the  student  from 
that  course. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  and  the  faculty  members  involved  in  each  case.  This  group 
will  decide  whether  a  student  has  missed  so  much  work  through  ill- 
ness that  she  must  drop  the  course. 

Unexcused  absences  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two  absences  in 
each  course  missed :  Thanksgiving  vacation,  Christmas  vacation,  be- 
tween semesters,  spring  vacation,  and  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes 
for  each  semester. 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  case  of  ab- 
sence from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason  for  absence  is 
illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused  by  the  Dean, 
a  student  may  not  take  the  examination  until  the  time  set  for  special 
examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  she  will  be  charged  a 
fee  of  $2  for  such  examination. 

Election  of  Courses 

Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first  week  of 
May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  semes- 
ter, by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  departmental  adviser.  Changes 
made  at  any  other  time  necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the  same 
authorities  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1. 

Summer  Courses 

Students  wishing  to  do  work  during  the  summer  in  order  to  gain 
college  credit  must  secure  in  advance  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  department  concerned. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


THE  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  in  the  Lower  Division  are  indi- 
cated by  numbers  under  100;  those  in  the  Upper  Division  by  num- 
bers over  100.  Certain  courses  are  given  in  alternate  years;  these  are 
marked  offered  in  1940-1941.  All  courses  not  so  designated  will  be 
given  in  1939-1940. 

Courses  listed  with  two  numbers — as  English  1-2,  Art  5-6 — are 
year  courses,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  one  semester  only  of  such 
courses  except  with  special  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  which  is  not 
elected  by  at  least  six  students. 


Art 

NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Olive  O.  Harris,  M.Ed.K 
Samuel  Rosenberg,  a.B.$I"^^^"^^°^^ 

1.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  development 
of  art  in  Italy,  the  North,  and  Spain  through  the  Renaissance.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Butler. 

2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  development 
of  architecture,  and  painting  in  France,  England,  and  America  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  in  other  countries  from  the  Renaissance  on.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Butler. 

3-4.  Public  School  Art.  Elementary  study  and  practice  of  drawing, 
design,  color  theory.  The  course  aims  to  develop  the  knowledge,  skill, 
and  appreciation  necessary  to  teach  art  in  the  elementary  school.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 
Mrs.  Harris.  Given  in  alternate  years;  ofifered  1940-1941. 

5-6.  Drawing.  Basic  course,  giving  fundamentals  in  drawing  from 
still  life,  cast,  human  figure.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  various 
media,  such  as  charcoal,  pencil,  water-color,  oil,  and  tempera.  First 
semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Mr,  Rosenberg. 
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101.  Modern  European  Art  (1800-1939).  Development  traced 
mainly  in  painting  in  France,  but  contributions  of  other  countries  will 
also  be  studied,  together  with  analogous  developments  in  sculpture 
and  architecture.  Prerequisite:  Art  1  and  2.  First  semester  (2).  Given 
in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941, 

102.  Art  in  America.  Survey  of  the  development  of  American  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting  from  colonial  days  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite;  Art  1  and  2.  Second  semester  (2).  Given  in  alternate 
years;  offered  1940-1941. 

103-104.  Drawing.  Application  of  material  in  Drawing  5-6  to  coiii- 
position  and  design.  Continued  sketching  from  figure  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  visual  memory.  First  semester  (2), 
second  semester  (2).  Mr.  Rosenberg.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  5-6  or 
its  equivalent. 

105-106.  Commercial  Design  and  Lettering.  A  course  in  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  of  basic  design  to  present  day  commercial  possi- 
bilities. Essential  formation  of  classic  and  modern  alphabets  will  be 
given  with  practical  exercises  in  designing  posters,  advertisement  lay- 
out, and  the  like.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  students  while  giving  a  basic  technical  equipment 
necessary  to  rendering  in  different  media.  Co-requisite:  Drawing  103- 
104.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Mr.  Rosenberg  and  Mr. 
William  Riggs. 

Note :  Art  1   and  2  must  be  taken  in  order  to  receive  credit  for 
Drawing. 

Astronomy 

E.  E.  Stickley,  B.S.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  The  work  includes  the 
development  of  astronomy  as  well  as  the  methods  by  which  astro- 
nomical facts  are  ascertained.  The  laboratory  periods  will  be  spent  in 
solving  astronomical  problems,  in  making  telescopic  observations,  in 
studying  charts  and  photographs.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

Astronomy  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 
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Biology 

Margaret  T.  Doutt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
Laura  N.  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Helen  Griffith,  A.B.,  Assistant 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Biology:  A  minimum  of  four  year-courses  in  the  biological 
sciences,  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department;  two  years  of  the  biology  seminar. 

Other  sciences :  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  dependent  upon  the 

particular  field  of  biology  chosen. 
French  and  German :  A  reading  knowledge  is  recommended. 

1.  General  Biology.  Studies  in  the  structure,  physiology,  environ- 
mental relations,  and  heredity  of  animals  and  plants.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  First 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Griffith. 

2.  General  Biology.  The  principal  phyla  of  animals  and  plants 
studied  with  reference  to  their  classification,  evolutionary  significance, 
and  human  relationships.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss 
Hunter,  Miss  Griffith. 

Biology^  1  and  2  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Hygiene.  A  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene,  including 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body,  communicable 
diseases,  first  aid,  and  community  and  public  health  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Hunter. 

4.  Nature  Study.  A  study  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  western 
Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  their  environment,  including  their  collec- 
tion and  identification.  Prerequisite :  Biology  1  and  2.  Second  semes- 
ter (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  representative  invertebrate 
animals  with  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work  each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter. 

102.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Dissection  of  the  cat  combined  with  dis- 
cussion of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter. 
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103.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  in  the  structure  and  iden- 
tification of  the  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Mosses.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

104.  Botany.  Study  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  the  Ferns 
and  Seed  Plants,  with  field  work  on  the  local  flora.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.  Second  semester.  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  characteristics  of  yeasts,  molds, 
and  bacteria,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  laboratory  technique  and 
identification  of  bacteria.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2;  Chemistry 
1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  bacteria  in  air,  water, 
soil,  food,  and  disease,  with  their  relation  to  human  welfare.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  105.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

107-108.  Histology.  Training  in  histological  theory  and  technique 
in  the  study  of  animal  and  plant  material.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2.  Biology  101-102,  or  Biology  103-104  recommended.  Two  lec- 
tures and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  First  semester  (4), 
second  semester  (4).  Miss  Hunter, 

109.  Genetics.  Detailed  study  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  labo- 
ratory each  week.  First  semester  (4).  Given  in  alternate  years;  of- 
fered 1940-1941. 

110.  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  embryological  development  of  ani- 
mals. Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Biology  102  and  Biology  109 
recommended.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
Second  semester  (4).  Given  in  alternate  years;  ofifered  1940-1941. 

111.  Evolution.  A  study  of  the  evidences  and  theories  of  animal  and 
plant  evolution,  including  consideration  of  modern  biological  theories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Three  lectures  each  week,  or  two 
lectures  and  a  museum  trip.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 

112.  Eugenics  and  Euthenics.  Lectures  and  discussions  covering 
the  problems  of  marriage  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race. 
Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  lectures  each  week.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Doutt. 
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113-114.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  students  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  certain  fields.  First  and  second  semester.  Credits  to 
be  arranged.  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Hunter. 

115-116.  Biology  Seminar.  Reports  and  discussions  of  biological 
problems.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  biology.  One 
hour  each  week.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Biology 
Faculty.  Mrs.  Doutt,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Griffith. 


Interdepartmental  Majors 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
student  must  complete  one  of  the  programs  stipulated  below. 

A.  Natural  Science  Major.  This  major  is  recommended  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are: 

1.  Two  5'ears  each  of  two  of  the  following  sciences:  botany,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  zoology. 

2.  One  year  each  of  the  two  required  sciences  not  so  elected. 

3.  Biology  or  Chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter 
medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are 
based  on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating: 
Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  105-106,  Physics  3-4,  Biol- 
ogy 1-2,  Biology  102. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  requested  by 
the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires  to  enter.  For  this 
reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such  a  choice  before  her  junior 
year. 


Cooperative  Course  in  Nursing  Education 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  cooperative  course 
in  nursing  education  with  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  of  Pitts- 
burgh. During  the  first  year,  the  student  enrolls  at  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  for  courses  in  English,  history,  physics,  biolog}\ 
a  language,  and  phj'sical  education.  Following  the  freshman  year, 
during  July  and  August,  she  attends  a  two-month  course  at  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  in  order  to  gain  some 
professional  background.  This  two-month  course  will  also  give  the 
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hospital  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  student's  qualifications  for 
nursing. 

During  the  second  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
the  student  takes  courses  in  psychology,  chemistry,  and  sociology  in 
addition  to  continuing  with  biology,  physical  education,  and  a  lan- 
guage. Following  this  year,  during  July  and  August,  she  attends 
another  two-month  course  at  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Allegheny 
General  Hospital. 

The  student  spends  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  completing  the 
regular  course  in  nursing. 

For  the  fifth  year  at  the  College,  the  student's  program  includes 
history,  biology,  speech,  education  or  economics,  and  English  liter- 
ature. In  addition  to  her  rating  as  Registered  Nurse,  the  student, 
upon  completion  of  this  course,  receives  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Chemistry 

Earl  K.  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Harold  E.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  105, 
106,  111,  and  112  together  with  courses  from  other  departments 
in  fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for  graduation.  Additional 
required  courses  are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  can- 
didate wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  courses  in  physics, 
biology,  mathematics  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108, 
biology  1-2,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German, 
French,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  chemical  principles 
and  theories  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 
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The  laboratory  groups  are  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section 
for  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  the  other 
for  students  who  have  had  a  course  in  chemistry  in  preparatory  school. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wallace. 

Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  study  of  theory  and 
laboratory  practice  involving  the  separation  and  detection  of  basic 
and  acidic  ions  and  radicals.  Theory  includes  mass  action,  electrolytic 
dissociation,  chemical  equilibria,  and  oxidation-reduction  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis.  The  principles,  errors,  applications,  and  rep- 
resentative problems  for  precipitation,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry  and 
oxidation-reduction  determinations  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  3.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  brief  study  of  the  preparations,  reac- 
tions, and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Two  lecutres,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses,  by  standard  methods,  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
proteins,  etc.,  in  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 4  and  Chemistry  106.  Two  lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  The  chemistry  of  foodstuffs  relative  to  body 
metabolism  and  requirements  for  normal  nutrition.  Experimental 
study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of  animal  metabolism  in- 
cluding the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and  catabolic  products. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4  and  106.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 
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109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  properties  of  gases, 
liquids,  solids,  and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics; 
electrical  conductance ;  and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  4. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboraton'  work.  First 
semester  (4),  second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Abbott. 

111-112.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chem- 
istry. One  hour  a  week.  First  semester  ( 1 ) ,  second  semester  (1 ) . 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Faculty. 

Economics 

(See  Sociology  and  Economics) 

Education 
James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Olive  O.  Harris,  M.Ed.,  Instructor 

Students  majoring  in  education  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Education :  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including 
Education  1-2,  3-4,  and  101-102. 

Psychology:  Psychology  1-2,  and  101-102. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  academic 
fields. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.  Elementary  Education.  Mrs.  Harris. 

(a)  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  (2) 

(b)  Teaching  reading:  The  application  of  principles  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis  on 
experience  as  the  approach.  Recommended  for  secondary  and 
elementary  school  teachers.  (2) 

(c)  Teaching  the  social  studies:  Application  of  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.  Discussion 
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and  evaluation  of  recent  courses  of  study.  The  use  of  local 
resources  and  excursions.  (2) 

5.  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School:  An 
analysis  of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the 
whole  child  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice.  One  semester 
(2).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

7-8.  Survey  of  Educational  Thought.  (A  Reading  Course) 
Education  as  a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin 
of  modern  problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Contribu- 
tions of  the  various  nations;  relationship  between  the  political  and 
educational  development.  Conference  method.  By  special  arrangement 
with  instructor.  Limited  to  six  students.  First  semester  (3),  or  second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  During  the  first 
semester,  the  student  serves  each  day  as  teaching  assistant  in  her 
elected  major,  in  one  of  the  available  nearby  public  schools,  at  first 
only  preparing  the  regular  class  assignments  and  assisting  in  minor 
teaching  details,  later  working  into  the  routine  of  marking  tests  and 
daily  written  work,  helping  individual  pupils  and  groups  of  pupils 
with  extra  work,  and  finally,  after  some  two  or  three  weeks  of  ob- 
servation, teaching  the  class.  The  student  follows  the  line  set  forth 
by  the  regular  teacher,  and  is  directly  under  the  college  supervisor. 
In  addition,  the  student  participates  in  scheduled  conferences  at  the 
College  with  the  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  Psychol- 
ogy 2.  Specific  permission  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  register  for 
this  course,  and  registrants  are  not  permitted  to  carry  more  than 
fifteen  hours  of  college  credit.  First  semester  (6).  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis  on  giving  tests 
and  on  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration  of  means 
of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  Education  1. 
Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern 
school  system.  Plan  of  federal,  state,  and  local  educational  agencies 
stressed.  Visits  will  be  made  to  a  number  of  selected  schools.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

106.  Education  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of  schools 
and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lectures,  re- 
ports. Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 
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108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teach- 
ers. Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  chil- 
dren. The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  readings  and 
followed  by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

110.  Visual-Sensory  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  The  State  course  of  study  will  be  fol- 
lowed. Topics:  research;  historical  background;  verbalism;  projectors, 
still  and  motion  pictures;  school  journeys;  object-specimen-models; 
museum  procedure;  pictorial  materials;  photography;  blackboard- 
bulletin  board  techniques;  radio-vision;  bibliography.  Two  lectures 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Occasional  trips.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder^  Mr.  Spencer. 

111-112.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and 
forum  discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis 
on  current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and 
psychology.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Education 
Faculty. 

Requirements  for  Recommendation  for 
State  Certification 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondaiy  school  certifi- 
cation when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific  requirements 
of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Students 
are  recommended  for  certification  for  elementary  school  teaching 
when  they  have  completed  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements 
for  the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teaching 
are:  Psychology  2,  Education  1  and  101,  with  six  other  semester 
hours  in  education,  including  special  methods  courses  (not  to  exceed 
three  hours),  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  In  addition  it  is 
necessary  to  have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each 
subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  fresh- 
man year.  Certification  for  the  elementary  school  necessitates  the 
completion  of  the  special  elementary  curriculum.  Students  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  music  should  consult  the  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment during  the  freshman  year. 
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English  Composition  and  Literature 
Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Mary  I.  Shamburger,  A.M.  1 

Eleanor  K.  Taylor^  A.M.       [  Assistant  Professors  i 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp^  Ph.D.     J 
Vivian  M.  Rand,  A.M.,  Instructor 

English  1-2  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  except  in  certain  cases  in 
which  admission  to  EngHsh  3-4  is  permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department,  to  freshmen  whose  preparatory  work  in  English  has  been 
of  especially  high  quality. 

Students  majoring  in  Engh'sh  will  be  expected  to  take  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  department,  exclusive  of  English  1-2, 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the  major.  For  English  majors, 
English  5-6  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture. Eighteen  hours  shall  be  in  the  Upper  Division  and  shall  include 
at  least  two  courses  in  English  literature.  Courses  in  the  Upper 
Division  are  arranged  in  groups.  English  majors  must  elect  one  course 
from  each  of  Groups  A,  B,  and  C.  A  course  in  Group  D  is  recom- 
mended, together  with  courses  from  the  fields  of  history,  language, 
philosophy  according  to  the  interest  of  the  student.  Election  is  to  be 
made  only  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Group  A.    Middle  English  Literature  and  Chaucer 
Eighteenth  Century  Literature 
Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

Group  B.   Shakespeare 

History  of  the  Novel 
History  of  the  Drama 
Nineteenth  Century  Poetry 

Group  C.   General  Writing  Course 
Creative  Writing 
Journalism 

Group  D.  Contemporary  Poetry 
American  Literature 
Reading  Course  in  Contemporary  Thought 

1-2.  Freshman  English.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  clear 
and  correct  expression  in  writing.  Reading  of  various  types  of  litera- 
ture to  stimulate  thought  and  to  furnish  examples  of  craftsmanship. 
Writing  of  themes,  short  and  long,  on  subjects  of  personal  experience, 
explanation  of  ideas,  and  critical  comment.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Shamburger,  Mrs.  Rand. 
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Students  who  do  not  make  at  least  a  grade  of  C  in  this  course 
must  carry  three  semester  hours  of  remedial  work  in  English  during 
the  sophomore  year. 

3-4.  General  Writing  Course.  Designed  for  those  who  need  or 
desire  further  practical  writing  than  that  furnished  by  English  1-2. 
Various  types  of  writing  accompanied  by  wide  reading.  Recommended 
in  most  cases  as  preparation  for  advanced  writing  courses.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Readings  and  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  English  Literature,  with  classroom  discussion 
of  representative  works  illustrative  of  different  periods  and  types. 
Primarily  for  sophomores;  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mr,  Doxsee,  Miss  Taylor. 

103-104.  Creative  Writing.  Experimentation  with  various  types  of 
original  composition  such  as  the  short  story,  the  personal  essay,  and  the 
tale.  Intensive  practice  in  the  type  of  writing  best  suited  to  the  ability 
and  preference  of  each  student.  Conferences  and  class  criticism.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

105-106.  Seminar  in  Creative  Writing.  Open  to  not  more  than 
five  advanced  students  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  original 
writing.  The  instructor's  permission  is  necessary.  Credits  and  hours 
to  be  arranged.  Mrs.  Shupp. 

107-108.  Journalism.  The  theory  and  technique  of  newspaper  writ- 
ing. Students  who  are  reporters,  feature  and  copy  writers,  proof  read- 
ers, etc.,  for  the  Arrow  may  present  their  work  for  the  paper  as  part 
of  the  class  work  in  journalism,  for  which  they  will  receive  credit. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1940-1941. 

109-110.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Studies  in  the  works  of 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  Huxley.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

111-112.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Studies  in  the  art  and 
thought  of  the  chief  British  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Discus- 
sions and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Shamburger. 

113-114.  The  History  of  the  English  Drama.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  The 
Elizabethan  drama  and  contemporary  tendencies  are  emphasized.  Ex- 
tensive readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 
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115-116.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
Assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

117-118.  Middle  English  Literature  and  Chaucer.  In  the  first 
semester  representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  mediaeval  times 
are  studied.  In  the  second  semester,  selected  readings  from  the  works 
of  Chaucer,  lectures  on  his  life,  his  contemporaries,  and  immediate 
successors  in  English  literature.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

119-120.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day. 
Assigned  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shamburger. 

121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry,  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussion,  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 

123-124.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Study  of  the  tem- 
per, prevailing  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  time  as  shown  in 
the  work  of  its  eminent  writers.  Particular  emphasis  on  Swift,  Pope, 
Fielding,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

125-126.  Literary  Criticism,  Discussion  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  some  consideration  of  the  history 
of  critical  literature.  Open  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  to 
seniors  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  literary  studies.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 

127-128.  Reading  Course  in  Contemporary  Thought.  Read- 
ings in  contemporary  prose  in  such  fields  as  biography,  social  criticism, 
religion,  politics,  and  the  like.  Conferences  and  reports.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3),  The  group  will  be  limited  to  ten  and  elec- 
tion can  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Given 
in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

129-130.  Shakespeare,  Intensive  study  of  selected  plays.  Back- 
ground and  criticism.  Special  consideration  of  methods  of  presenting 
plays  which  will  be  helpful  for  students  who  are  planning  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Shupp. 
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French  Language  and  Literature 

*Jeanne  Butler^  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Marion  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
Marguerite  Mainsonnat  Owens^  M.A., 
Acting  Assistant  Professor 

For  information  about  the  reading  test  see  Foreign  Languages,  (p. 
19).  Students  majoring  in  modern  languages  will  be  required  to 
take  in 

Modern  Language:  A  minimum  of  four  year-courses  in  the 

language  chosen  as  the  major  language. 
Other  Fields:   General   requirements  for  graduation    (see 

page  21),  and  courses  in  history,  English  literature,  economics, 

psychology  or  philosophy.  A  second  language  is  recommended. 

The  head  of  the  department  should  be  consulted  before  elections 

are  made. 
1-2.  Elementary  French.  Designed  for  students  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  French  or  whose  previous  preparation  is  felt  to  be 
inadequate.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar,  vocabulary  assimila- 
tion, oral  and  aural  drill,  with  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  reading 
ability.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
develop  the  ability  to  read  French  and  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  French.  Oral  and  aural  work,  vocabulary  acquisition, 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Geographical  and  historical 
background.  Great  steps  in  French  civilization  leading  to  modern 
time.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Illustrative  reading  in  French 
and  English.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  IVIrs.  Owens. 
107-108.  French.  Development  of  French  classicism  and  Its  social 
background.  Cornellle,  Racine,  and  Mollere.  Study  of  La  Fontaine, 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  Boileau,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  Pascal, 
Descartes,  by  the  explication  of  texts.  Prerequisite  French  3-4  or  5-6 
or  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Griggs. 

109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Literary  and 
social  aspects  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
philosophers.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Owens. 


*Absent  on  le.nve ;  Mrs.  Owens  has  been  a  substitute. 
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111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary 
and  social  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Critical  study  of  repre- 
sentative writers.  Poetry,  drama,  novel,  and  criticism.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Owens. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Development  and  tendencies.  Exten- 
sive readings  in  French,  oral  reports  in  French.  Special  emphasis  on 
Proust,  Gide,  Jules  Romains  and  other  post-war  novelists.  Pre- 
requisite: French  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-41. 
118.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  wish  to  be 
recommended  to  teach.  The  first  few  weeks  deal  with  language  teach- 
ing in  general  and  may  be  audited  by  students  of  any  foreign  language. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  special  problems  in  teaching 
French.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  Second  semester  (2).  Mrs. 
Owens. 

119-120.  Conversation.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6.  First  semester 
(2),  second  semester  (2).  Mrs.  Owens. 

121-122.  Advanced  Composition.  Advanced  composition  and  gram- 
mar review.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Mrs.  Owens. 

123.  Practical  Phonetics  in  French.  An  analytical  and  com- 
parative study  of  French  sounds  with  special  attention  to  American 
defects  in  French  speech  and  method  of  correcting  such  defects.  Of- 
fered to  all  students,  required  of  majors,  and  recommended  to  minors. 
First  semester  ( 1 ) .  Mrs.  Owens. 

Geology  and  Geography 
Harold  E.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Geology  and  Historical  Geology.  A 
study  of  earth  materials  and  processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere, 
hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere.  In  the  second  semester,  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Two  lectures,  one  recita- 
tion, and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or  field  trip  a  week.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

Geology  1-2  constitutes  a  year's  course  in  fulfillment  of  the  science 
requirement. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes,  including  the  relation  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 
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German  Language  and  Literature 
Elizabeth  Piel,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 

For  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  modern  languages,  see  page  37. 

For  information  about  the  reading  test,  see  Foreign  Languages,  p.  19. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Fundamentals  of  German  grammar, 
introduction  to  reading,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to 
students  who  do  not  present  German  at  entrance.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester   (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  and  continued  study  of  gram- 
mar, and  its  application  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern  German 
literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3). 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German,  with 
assigned  readings  in  the  student's  major  field.  Written  and  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2.  First  semester  (3)^  second  se- 
mester (3). 

105-106.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  A  survey  of 
German  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period.  A  critical  study  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Reading  of  plays.  Reports.  Prerequisite: 
German  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  al- 
ternate years;  offered  1940-1941. 

107.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Reports  and  dis- 
cussions. Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  discus- 
sions. Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  Second  semester  (3). 

109-110.  Advanced  German.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar ;  composition  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions  in 
German.  Prerequisite:  German  3-4.  First  semester  (2),  second  semes- 
ter  (2). 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the  classics  are  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  Department, 
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1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition.  Xenophon:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabih'a.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  An  additional  hour  of  sight 
translation  is  advised  for  the  second  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years;  offered  in  1940-1941. 

3-4.  Classical  Civilization.  A  survey  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  based  upon  the  literature  of  the  classical 
period.  Open  to  all  students.  A  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
is  not  required.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

101-102.  Elementary  Greek.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  only  an  introduction  to  the  language.  First  semester  (1), 
second  semester  (1).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

104.  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Greece.  Early  civilization  of  the 
Aegean ;  Greek  art  of  the  historic  period ;  readings  and  reports  on 
recent  excavations.  Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (2).  Given 
in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-41. 

History  and  Political  Science 
Anna  L.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Laberta  Dysart,  am    Assistant  Professors 
Effie  L.  Walker,  A.M.  ] 

Students  majoring  in  history  and  political  science  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

History:  Twenty-four  hours,  including  History  1-2,  and 
twelve  hours  either  in  history  or  in  approved  courses  in  the 
social  sciences,  or  in  correlated  subjects  such  as  the  history 
of  philosophy,  the  selection  depending  chiefly  upon  previous 
preparation  and  end  in  view. 

Other  Fields:  A  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German  is  strongly  recommended. 

Early  European  History 

1-2.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  A  survey  of  cultural  de- 
velopments from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day.  Pre- 
requisite for  majors  in  history  unless  excused  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans, 
Miss  Dysart. 
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103.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient 
Near  East,  followed  by  a  survey  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
developments  among  the  Greeks.  Prerequisite:  History  1-2.  First 
semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

104.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  Rome  to 
a  world  power  and  the  decline  of  that  power;  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  cultural  developments  in  the  Roman  state.  Prerequi- 
site: History  1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

105-106.  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  European  History.  A 
survey  of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic 
movements  from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Pre- 
requisite: History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Dysart. 

107-108.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  Renais- 
sance in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Italy  and  to  the  literature  of  the  period.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alter- 
nate years;  offered  1940-1941,  Miss  Walker. 

Modern  European  History 

109-110.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Tudors  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Evans. 

111-112.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period.  The 
conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The  progress 
and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  The  rise 
of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes  and  the 
permanent  results  of  the  period.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  ofifered 
1940-41. 

113-114.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  developments  from 
the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since  that  date. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss 
Evans. 
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115.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social,  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  1870.  Prerequisite:  History 
1-2  except  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3). 
Miss  Evans. 

116.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  economic  movements ;  the  expansion  of  Europe ;  the 
World  War  and  the  countries  after  the  War.  Prerequisite:  History 
1-2  except  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Evans. 

117.  Seminar  in  Historiography  and  Method.  The  principles  of 
historical  criticism  and  interpretation,  with  a  study  of  the  great  his- 
torians and  the  writing  of  history  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  The 
modern  trend  in  textbooks,  the  teaching  of  history,  and  the  use  of 
source  material.  Open  to  history  majors,  and  to  others  by  special  per- 
mission. Two  hours  of  class  work  and  one  of  individual  conferences. 
An  extra  hour  for  students  doing  a  piece  of  original  research  on  lines 
marked  out  by  the  course.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Evans. 

American  History  and  Government 

118-119.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the 
colonial  and  national  history  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  His- 
tory 1-2,  except  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

120-121.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865.  Emphasis 
upon  events  which  help  to  explain  current  problems.  Prerequisite: 
History  1-2,  except  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester 
(3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

122-123.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  The  political  and  social 
history  of  the  Latin-American  states  since  independence,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  region.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 

124-125.  American  Government.  A  general  survey  of  American 
government — national,  state,  and  local.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Walker. 
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Italian  Language  and  Literature 
NiTA  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

1-2.  Elementary  Italian.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  simple  texts  dealing  with  Italian  civilization.  Conversa- 
tion based  upon  texts  read.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Reading  of  modern  Italian  literature 
and  of  selected  comedies  of  Goldoni.  Continued  study  of  syntax,  com- 
position, and  conversation.  Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Nita  L.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

Students  in  the  Latin  Department  may  major  in  Latin,  or  in  Latin 
and  Greek  combined.  Such  students  will  be  expected  to  elect  courses 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  appropriate  sequence  under  the  guidance  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  number  of  such  courses  will  be  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  units  of  Latin  presented  for  entrance. 

A  student  majoring  in  Latin  alone  is  expected  to  take  Greek  3-4 
and  one  course  in  Latin  composition. 

Other  fields:  History  105-106.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  majoring  in  Latin 
and  Greek. 

1-2.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  Horace,  Cicero:  selections  from  the  let- 
ters, De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute ;  or  Ovid :  metamorphoses.  Livy : 
selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to 
students  who  present  three  or  four  units  of  Latin.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

3.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Selected  plays.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  comedy.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1940-1941. 

4.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in 
alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

101.  Tacitus,  Juvenal.  A  study  of  Roman  society  under  the  early 
empire.  First  semester  (3). 

102.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid.  A  study  of  Roman 
lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  with  special  attention  to  Greek  models.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3). 
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103.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Open  to  all 
students.  First  semester  (2).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 

104.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Open  to  all  students.  Second 
semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

105-106.  Latin  Selections.  A  translation  course  offering  readings 
from  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  Martial,  illustrative  of  Roman  mythology, 
topography,  and  life.  Supplementary  to  Latin  103-104.  Prerequisite: 
Latin  101-102.  First  semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Given  in 
alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

107.  Teacher  Training  Course  in  Latin.  A  study  of  aims  and 
objectives,  of  methods  and  textbooks;  organization  of  units  of  subject 
matter;  rapid  reading  of  authors  usually  read  in  secondary  schools; 
exercises  in  prose  composition.  First  semester  (3). 

Mathematics 
Helen  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Students  majoring  in  mathematics  vi^ill  be  expected  to  take  in 

Mathematics:  Courses  1-2,  5-6,  101,  102,  105,  106,  or  110. 
Other  Fields  :  Physics  and  economics. 

1-2.  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis.  A  unified 
course  in  the  essential  concepts  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
analytical  geometry.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

3.  Elementary  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  recent  methods 
of  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation,  w^ith  many  illustrations  taken 
from  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology,  education  and  economics ; 
graphic  representation ;  averages ;  measures  of  dispersion ;  skewness ; 
excess;  curve  fitting;  correlation;  theory  of  sampling;  index  num- 
bers. First  semester  (3). 

4.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  Compound  interest  and  discount; 
annuities;  amortization  and  sinking  funds;  valuation  of  bonds;  depre- 
ciation; life  insurance.  Second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A 
study  of  (1)  the  operations  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  alge- 
braic and  ordinary  transcendental  functions  and  (2)  their  applications 
to  geometry  and  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3). 
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101.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  A 
study  of  the  properties  of  (1)  lines  and  conies  in  a  plane  and  (2) 
lines,  planes,  and  quadric  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite:  Mathemat- 
ics 1-2.  First  semester  (3). 

102.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  A  course  based 
on  Dickson's  "Theory  of  Equations."  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2. 
Second  semester  (3). 

104.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary 
School.  A  study  of  (1)  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  curriculum,  and  (2)  the  methods  of  classroom 
procedure.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics    5-6.    Second    semester    (3). 

105-106.  Advanced  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  5-6.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5-6. 
First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1940-1941. 

110.  College  Geometry.  A  second  course  in  plane  Euclidean  geom- 
etry; geometric  constructions;  properties  of  the  triangle;  the  Simson 
line;  transversals;  harmonic  section;  harmonic  properties  of  circles; 
inversions;  recent  geometry  of  the  triangle.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
1-2.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 

Music 

Helene'Welker,  A.B.  )  .    .  „     , 

LiLLiE  B.  Held,  A.M.     j  Assistant  Professors 

Ralph  Lewando  ] 

Gertrude  Northrup  Avars,  Mus.B.   [instructors 
Earl  B.  Collins,  Mus.B.  J 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  theory  of  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music:  A  minimum  of  forty-two  hours  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing theoretical  courses:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104,  105- 
106,  107-108  plus  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  chosen  field 
of  applied  music  which  are:  for  a  major  in  piano,  sixteen  hours; 
for  an  organ  or  a  violin  major,  fourteen  hours  in  the  major,  and 
two  hours  in  piano;  for  a  voice  major,  fourteen  hours  in  voice, 
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two  hours  in  piano,  and  two  years'  membership  in  the  chorus. 
A  student  doing  her  major  work  in  applied  music  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  minimum  of  two  half-hour  lessons  a  week.  She 
will  give  a  recital  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year. 

Students  majoring  in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Music:  A  minimum  of  thirty-four  hours  to  be  distributed  as 
follows:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104,  105-106,  107-108; 
a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  applied  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  be  advised  to  take 

in 

Other  Fields:  Courses  in  modern  languages,  English,  history, 
history  of  art,  psychology,  science,  and  education.  Students  major- 
ing in  theory  will  be  expected  to  take  eight  hours  in  closely  re- 
lated fields.  Elections  are  to  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Credit  for  Applied  Music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory  courses. 

One  semester  credit  is  given  for  three  hours  of  practice  a  week,  two 
semester  credits  for  six  hours  of  practice  a  week,  etc.,  provided  the 
prescribed  theory  courses  are  taken.  To  secure  credit  for  applied 
music,  a  theory  course  must  accompany  each  year  of  applied  music 
study.  Theory  1-2  is  required  in  the  freshman  year,  and  Theory  3-4 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  students  taking  applied  music  for  credit. 

A  minimum  of  three  students  is  required  for  the  formation  of  a 
class. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music. 

Examinations  for  these  will  be  given  in  the  spring. 

New  students  desiring  to  secure  credit  for  applied  music  should 
arrange  with  the  head  of  the  department  for  an  examination  to  be 
given  during  registration  days  or  during  the  examination  period  be- 
tween semesters. 

Attendance  at  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students  in  the  department. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Music  Department  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  musical  training,  and  also  to  provide  the  cultural  back- 
ground desirable  for  the  profession. 

The  Music  Department  maintains  in  addition  to  the  regular  col- 
lege work  in  music: 

1.  A  Junior  Department  in  Piano  for  children  from  the  age  of 
three.  The  preliminary  work  consists  of  rhythmic  training,  sing- 
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ing,  rote  playing,  creative  work,  etc.,  and  is  carried  on  in  classes. 
When  the  child's  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm  has  been  sufficiently 
developed,  he  begins  the  actual  piano  instruction,  w^hich  is  given 
in  private  lessons  or  in  small  classes.  The  class  vi^ork  in  ear 
training  is  continued. 

2.  A  College-Preparatory  Department  for  students  of  intermediate 
age  (from  14  to  college  age).  This  consists  of  private  lessons 
and  one  period  a  week  of  class  work  in  ear  training,  apprecia- 
tion, etc. 

3.  An  Adult  Department  for  students  beyond  college  age.  Private 
and  class  lessons  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  voice  are  available 
to  this  group.  Lessons  are  scheduled  during  the  day  or  in  the 
evening. 

For  charges  for  the  above,  see  pages  74-75. 

Theory 

1-2.  Introduction  to  Theory.  The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic 
material.  Introduction  to  form  and  design.  Elementary  composition. 
Ear  training,  sight  singing,  keyboard  work.  Analysis  of  representative 
compositions.  Class  meets  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  first  year  of  applied  music.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 

3-4.  Theory.  A  continuation  of  Theory  1-2  using  more  difficult  ma- 
terial. Elementary  counterpoint.  Class  meets  three  hours  a  week. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  second  year  of  applied  music.  Pre- 
requisite: Theory  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss 
Held. 

101-102.  Theory.  Harmonic  and  contrapuntal  materials  continued. 
Composition.  Prerequisite:  Theory  3-4.  First  semester  (3),  second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Held. 

103-104.  Keyboard  Harmony.  Execution  of  cadences,  simple  mod- 
ulations at  the  piano.  Transposition.  Harmonization  of  melodies  in 
free  piano  style.  Improvisation.  Prerequisite:  Theory  3-4  or  the 
equivalent.  First  semester  ( 1 ) ,  second  semester  ( 1 ) , 

105-106.  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  three  and  four  parts. 
Analysis  of  polyphonic  style  as  exemplified  by  the  great  masters.  Orig- 
inal composition  in  contrapuntal  style.  Prerequisite:  Theory  101-102. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 
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107-108.  Appreciation  of  Music  The  study  of  representative  com- 
posers, schools,  forms,  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  the  master- 
pieces of  musical  literature  designed  to  develop  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion. Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Held. 

109-110.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  course  correlated  with  the 
series  of  concerts  given  during  the  year  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  designed  as  a  background  for  them.  Object  is  to  de- 
velop a  deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  through  study  of  the 
works  to  be  performed.  Subscription  to  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
concerts  required.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (1),  second 
semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

111-112.  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims  and  objectives,  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Designed  for  students  interested  in  elementary  education. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 

*Applied  Music 

Piano  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  mastery  of  the  essentials  of 
good  technique  including  tone,  phrasing,  pedaling,  etc.,  combined  with 
the  systematic  study  of  representative  works  from  the  classical,  ro- 
mantic, and  modern  schools.  Students  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency  are 
admitted.  Instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Miss 
Welker. 

Organ  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Training  for  both  professional 
and  cultural  purposes;  special  training  for  church  organists;  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  application  in  performance  at  chapel  and  vesper 
services.  Open  to  beginners  and  advanced  students.  Mr.  Collins. 

Violin  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  violin  course  embraces  a 
progressive  procedure  of  study  adapted  to  the  actual  technical  and 
musical  needs  of  the  student ;  the  selection  of  study  material  and  a 
method  of  practice  conducive  to  definite  achievement  in  the  playing  of 
solo,  chamber,  and  orchestra  music  of  all  schools  of  composition.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  study  the  viola  in  order  to  develop  as  per- 
formers and  participants  in  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  Mr,  Le- 
wando. 

Voice  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
art  of  singing  for  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  advanced  student, 
stressing  the  liberation  of  the  voice  through  the  correct  control  of 


*For  credit  in  applied  music  see  p.  47. 
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breath  and  throat;  diction,  rhythm,  and  phrasing;  repertoire  chosen 
from  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  schools  to  suit  the  particular 
talent  of  each  student.  Mrs.  Avars. 

Chorus.  Training  in  choral  singing  to  the  end  of  greater  apprecia- 
tion. Study  of  the  best  music  available  for  women's  voices.  Emphasis 
on  beauty  of  tone,  diction,  phrasing.  Attendance  required  at  all  func- 
tions in  vi^hich  the  Chorus  has  part,  including  Commencement  pro- 
grams. Open  to  all  students  who  pass  a  simple  test.  Chorus  meets  two 
hours  a  week.  First  semester  {}4),  second  semester  (^).  Mrs. 
Avars. 

Philosophy 

Carll  W.  Doxsee,  Ph.D. 

1-2.  The  Historv  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Readings,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3). 

Photography 

(See  Physics) 

Physical  Education 

Helen  G.  Errett,  A.B.,  Instructor 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and  those  juniors  and 
seniors  taking  active  part  in  sports.  The  examining  physician  recom- 
mends to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Hygiene  is  required  of  all  first-year  students.  The  lectures  are  given 
one  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education  courses  must 
purchase  a  regulation  gymnasium  outfit.  This  outfit  is  secured  through 
the  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  from  dealers  who  handle 
the  uniform  adopted  and  required  by  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment. 

Inter-class  competitive  athletics  are  arranged  by  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation under  the  supervision  of  the  Physical  Education  Department. 
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1-2.  Elementary  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. 

Fall:  Hockey. 

Winter:  Volley  ball,  Danish  gymnastics,  basket  ball,  folk 
dancing. 

Spring:  Base  ball. 

Required  of  freshmen.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(2). 

3-4.  Advanced  Physical  Education. 

Fall:  Hockey. 

Winter:  Volley  ball,  basket  ball. 
Spring:  Base  ball. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

5-6o  Sports. 

Fall:  Tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Badminton,  table  tennis. 

Spring:  Tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

7-8.  Sports  and  Dancing. 

Fall:  Tennis,  archery. 
Winter:  Badminton,  table  tennis. 
Spring:  Tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

9-10.        Tap  Dancing  and  Sports. 

Fall:  Tap  dancing,  tennis,  archery. 

Winter:  Tap  dancing. 

Spring:  Tap  dancing,  tennis,  archery. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester   (2),  second  semester 

(2). 

11-12.       Golf  AND  Rifle. 
Fall:  Golf. 
Winter:  Rifle. 
Spring:  Golf. 

Open  to  sophomores.  First  semester  (2),  second  semester 
(2). 

A  fee  is  charged  for  this  course.  A  student  must  have  writ- 
ten permission  from  home  before  she  is  allowed  to  take  the 
work  in  rifle. 
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13-14.       Riding. 

Fall  and  spring  only. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Another  physical  education  course 
must  be  taken  during  the  winter  term  in  order  to  receive 
four  hours  credit  for  the  year.  A  student  must  have  written 
permission  from  home  before  talcing  riding.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  this  course. 

17-18.       Modern  Dancing  for  Freshmen. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

19-20.       Modern  Dancing  for  Sophomores. 
First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

21-22.       Individual  Gymnastics. 

Substituted  for  regular  class  work  on  advice  of  the  College 
Physician  and  Physical  Director. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

101-102.  Advanced  Modern  Dancing. 

First  semester  (2),  second  semester  (2). 

103.  Methods. 

Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  health  education,  health 
service,   and   physical   education   in  the  elementary  grades. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (2). 

104.  Plays  and  Games. 

A  study  of  games  and  folk  dances  which  will  be  found  prac- 
tical in  social  service  and  playground  work,  also  for  recrea- 
tional leaders  in  summer  camps.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Recommended  for  students  of  elementary  education.  Second 
semester  (2). 

106.  Physical  Education.  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered 

1940-1941. 

Methods  and  technique  of  teaching  physical  education.  One 
hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching  and 

■i  officiating  in  sports. 

;  Given  each  year  provided  three  or  more  sign  for  the  course. 

1  Second  semester   (3). 
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Physics 

E.  E.  Stickley^  B.S.,  Instructor 

1-2.  Descriptive  Physics.  A  broad  general  course  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Apph'cations  to  every- 
day life  are  emphasized.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  First  semester   (3),  second  semester 

(3).  Physics  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity,  sound,  and  light;  introduc- 
tion to  modern  physics.  Science  majors  electing  physics  will  take  this 
course.  Two  lectures,  two  recitations,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  a  week.  First  semester  (4),  second  semester  (4).  Physics  3-4 
fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

106.  Photography.  A  study  of  the  processes  of  photography  and  of 
the  hand  camera,  its  uses  and  limitations;  with  the  aim  of  enabling 
the  student  to  take  pictures  intelligently  for  pleasure  and  scientific 
use.  Two  lectures  and  one  two  hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Sec- 
ond semester  (2).  Staff  members. 

Psychology 

Dorothy  M.  Andrew,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  Psychology  will  be  expected  to  take  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  courses: 

Psychology:  Courses  1,2,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108. 
Psychology  105-106,  Seminar  in  Psychology,  is  a  required  two  se- 
mester course  for  major  students,  and  for  this  group  consists  of 
readings  and  practice  in  individual  mental  testing  and  in  general 
clinical  practice. 

Other  required  courses: 

Introduction  to  Education  (Education  1). 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (Education  102).  . 

Statistics  (Mathematics  3). 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
human  behavior; — nervous  system,  drives,  learning,  attention,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  and  abnormal  behavior.  Prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  the  department.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
First  semester  (3). 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Contributions  of  psychology  to 
education;   statistical   techniques,    basic   principles   of   measurement; 
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interest,  attitude,  aptitude,  achievement,  personality  measurement; 
learning,  motivation;  importance  of  individual  differences,  the  intel- 
lectually gifted,  the  sub-normal,  and  the  maladjusted  child.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second 
semester  (3). 

101.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  motor  abili- 
ties, emotions,  intelligence,  language,  and  social  behavior;  special  em- 
phasis upon  problems  of  adjustment.  Prerequisite;  Psychology  1.  First 
semester  (3). 

102.  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene.  History  of 
abnormal  psychology  and  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement;  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  major  organic  and  functional  mental 
disorders,  and  of  the  neuroses;  therapy — medical,  psychoanalytic,  and 
occupational.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester  (3). 

103.  Psychology  in  Personnel  Work.  General  aspects  of  per- 
sonnel and  guidance  procedure.  Selection  and  placement.  An  evalua- 
tion of  techniques  available  to  vocational  counsellors  and  personnel 
managers;  special  ability  and  proficiency  tests,  rating  scales,  interest, 
attitude,  and  personality  scales;  the  interview  and  letters  of  applica- 
tion. Occupational  trends,  the  occupational  hierarchy,  and  require- 
ments for  success.  A  consideration  of  labor  turnover,  wages,  and 
incentives.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  vocation.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 

104.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  relationships  arising  from  in- 
teracting individuals;  inherited  traits  and  maturation,  drive,  attitudes, 
habit,  imitation,  suggestion,  suggestibility,  and  propaganda ;  psychology 
of  leadership,  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  importance  of  age  and 
sex  factors  in  social  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second 
semester  (3). 

105-106.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  Readings  and  discussion  of  sys- 
tematic and  experimental  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  graduate  work  in  psychology  and  related  fields.  In  addition,  each 
student  will  study  the  administration  of  individual  mental  tests,  or 
any  restricted  field  of  psychology  in  which  she  is  interested.  One  hour 
each  week  and  conferences.  Prerequisite:  nine  credits  in  psychology 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Given  in  alternate  years:  offered  1940-1941. 

107-108.  Research  in  Psychology.  Minor  original  investigations. 
Conference  method.  Prerequisite:  nine  credits  in  psychology  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1939-1940. 
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Religious  Education 
N.  R.  High  Moor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lecturer 

1.  Religion.  The  history  of  the  birth  and  life  and  death  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth.  A  reviewing  of  the  thought  and  customs  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Hebrew;  the  study  of  an  analyzation  of  the 
philosophical,  sociological,  and  economic  forces  at  work  within  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth ;  a  noting  of  the  part  that  legend,  tradition, 
and  great  historic  characters  played  in  the  formation  and  life  of  the 
Hebrews.  First  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 

2.  Religion.  A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus;  His 
creative  and  progressive  influence  on  society.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

3.  Religion.  A  study  in  the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the 
meeting  and  solving  of  problems,  individual  and  social,  that  affect 
us.  Also,  a  study  of  the  religious  trend  and  emphasis  in  modern  essays, 
poetry,  writings,  and  editorials.  First  semester  (3). 

4.  Religion.  The  study  of  hymns,  orations,  and  stories  in  Biblical 
literature,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  appreciation  of  their  literary 
merit,  but  for  the  underlying  message  and  its  historical  background 
and  its  significance  in  the  light  of  modern  problems.  Second  semester 
(3). 

Secretarial  Studies 
Hanna  Gunderman,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Instructor 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised  to  elect 
courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general  psychology,  and 
statistics. 

1-2  Typewriting.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  typewriting  for  personal  needs.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  technique  of  operating  the  machine,  the  arrangement  of 
business  letters  and  manuscripts,  and  the  use  of  the  mimeograph.  No 
credit. 

3-4  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  accounting  procedure  as  related  to  individuals  and  firms. 
Problems  and  the  keeping  of  a  set  of  books  give  practice  in  the  ap- 
plication and  interpretation  of  this  theory  to  business  practices.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
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101-102.  Stenography.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand,  and  the  development  of  accuracy  and 
speed  in  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.  Designed  for  students  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  secretarial  work,  using  their  liberal  arts 
training  as  a  background.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

103-104.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dictation 
and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a  secre- 
tary, instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such  as 
the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handh'ng  of  gen- 
eral correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Sten- 
ography 101-102  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3). 

Sociology  and  Economics 
*Edward  W.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Dorothy  A.  Shields,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
Eleanor  K.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  economics  must  have  not  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours  in  the  social  studies,  of  which  not  less  than 
eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Economics.  The  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics  must  include  Sociology  1,  2,  and  107,  and 
Economics  1-2,  and  in  the  total  of  thirty  hours  there  must  be  included 
Mathematics  3.  Sociology  1-2  and  Economics  1-2  are  prerequisites 
for  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 

Sociology 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  idea  of  a  scientific  study  of  social  phenomena, 
to  familiarize  her  with  the  more  important  sociological  concepts,  and 
to  describe  the  more  important  characteristics  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. First  semester  (3).  Miss  Taylor. 

2.  Social  Problems.  An  analysis  of  contemporary  social  problems 
from  the  points  of  view  of  extent  and  importance,  causes,  and  possi 
bilities  of  correction.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Taylor. 

*Absent  on  leave;  Miss  Taylor  has  been  a  substitute. 
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101.  Poverty.  A  study  of  the  extent,  causes,  and  consequences  of 
poverty,  and  an  analysis  of  social  work  and  of  various  proposals  for 
social  reform  as  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty.  First 
semester  (3).  Miss  Taylor. 

102.  Child  Welfare.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  needy  children — 
dependency,  neglect,  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  behavior  and 
personality  problems,  and  child  labor — with  particular  emphasis  on 
contemporary  child  welfare  programs.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

103.  The  City.  This  course  covers  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  modern 
cities,  the  ecology  of  the  modern  city,  urban  institutions  and  social 
organization,  social  disorganization,  and  personality  adjustment  in 
the  modern  city.  Second  semester  (3),  Miss  Taylor. 

104.  Population  Problems.  Early  population  theories  and  prac- 
tices ;  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  growth  and  density  of  population ; 
population  trends ;  consequences  of  differential  rates  of  growth ;  racial 
composition  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  World  popula- 
tion and  world  markets;  food  supply;  resources;  population  policies 
of  various  countries.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

105.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  A  study  of  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency,  police  and  court  systems,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  probation  and  parole,  and  methods  of  preventing  delin 
quency.  First  semester   (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940- 
1941. 

106.  Social  Legislation.  A  comparative  study  of  social  legislation 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  particularly  in  regard  to  relief, 
social  security,  minimum  wages,  and  public  works.  Second  semestei 
(3).  Miss  Shields. 

107.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  family  in  different 
societies.  Social,  economic,  and  other  factors  affecting  family  relation 
ships,  with  particular  reference  to  contemporary  trends  and  problems 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

108.  Social  Control.  A  study  of  mores,  religion,  propaganda,  ad- 
vertising, education,  and  other  devices  out  of  which  uniformities  in 
behavior  and  thinking  develop  and  by  means  of  which  conformity  to 
social  codes  is  secured.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  in  alternate  years; 
offered  1940-41. 
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109.  Seminar  in  Social  Problems.  Discussions  and  comparative 
analyses  of  modern  social  problems  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  individual  study.  Second  semester  (3).  MiSS 
Shields.  (Given  with  permission  of  instructor). 


Economics 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  economic  production  and  an  analysis  of  demand, 
supply,  price,  money,  banking,  foreign  exchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  methods  of  economic  regu 
lation  and  control,  and  problems  of  social  reorganization.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

3.  The  Consumer  in  Modern  Society.  This  course  is  built  on 
the  practical  need  for  preparing  students  to  become  intelligent  con- 
sumers. Appreciation  and  mastery  of  the  technique  of  making  wise 
choices  are  emphasized  through  study  and  analysis  of  consumers' 
problems.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Shields. 

101.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  workers  with 
one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the  State.  A  study  of  labor 
organizations,  personnel  work,  and  labor  legislation.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Shields. 

102.  Contemporary  Economic  Problems.  A  description  and  an- 
alysis of  recent  economic,  political,  and  social  problems  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  have  arisen.  Second  se- 
mester (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 


Spanish  Language  and  Literature 

Ruth  E.  Staples,  A.M.,  Instructor 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  modern  languages  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment. For  information  about  the  reading  test,  see  Foreign  Languages, 
page  19. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Reading  of  easy  texts  dealing  with  Hispanic  civilization.  Conversation 
based  upon  texts  read.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish, 
or  one  year  of  high  school  Spanish.  First  semester  (3),  second  semes- 
ter (3). 
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3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  literature, 
particularly  representative  short  stories  and  novels.  Study  of  syntax, 
composition,  and  conversation.  Open  to  students  who  have  presented 
tw^o  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish 
1-2  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
THROUGH  the  Golden  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Pica- 
resque novel.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
3-4  or  its  equivalent.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Given 
in  alternate  years;  oiifered  1940-1941. 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Liteil4ture  from  the  Golden 
Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Literary  and  social  aspects  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama.  Col- 
lateral readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  107-108.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 

Speech 

Vanda  E.  Kerst,  Professor 
Margaret  Robe,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

Speech  :  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours,  including 
Speech  3-4  and  7-8. 

Other  fields:  Two  year-courses  in  English  Literature,  and 
Physical  Education  17-18  or  19-20  and  101-102. 

Arrangements  for  private  instruction  in  Speech  are  made  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course  in- 
cluding the  re-education  of  speech  habits;  improvement  of  everyday 
speech;  practice  in  public  speaking;  interpretation  of  different  forms 
of  literature;  and  the  study  of  phonetics.  Required  of  all  students  in 
the  Lower  Division  who  have  not  passed  the  achievement  test.  First 
semester  (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst,  Miss  Robb. 

3-4.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature  through 
reading  it  aloud.  It  includes  the  interpretation  of  various  forms  of 
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literature:  poetry,  prose,  and  the  drama,  also  training  in  choral  speak- 
ing. Prerequisite  or  co- requisite :  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3), 
second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst. 

5-6.  Argumentation  and  Derate.  The  study  of  clear,  orderly, 
and  sound  presentation  of  argument;  practice  in  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  debate.  Students  who  have  completed  this  course  may 
register  for  the  second  semester  of  a  following  year,  with  a  three  hour 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester 
(3).  Miss  Robb. 

7-8.  Speech  Correction.  A  study  of  the  symptoms,  etiology,  and 
therapy  of  all  minor  speech  and  voice  defects  and  disorders.  Clinical 
demonstrations.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (2),  second 
semester  (2).  Miss  Kerst. 

9-10.  Choral  Speaking.  Consideration  of  the  artistic  and  educa- 
tional values  of  choral  speaking;  selection  and  treatment  of  material 
suited  to  group  interpretation;  special  attention  to  rhythm  and  vocal 
technique  necessary  for  group  expression.  First  semester  ( 1 ) ,  second 
semester  (1).  Miss  Kerst. 

101-102.  Play  Production.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in 
acting  and  stagecraft;  practice  in  designing  and  executing  settings 
and  costumes;  presentation  of  one-act  plays.  Two  recitations  and 
four  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee  five  dollars  a  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester  (3),  second  semester  (3). 
Miss  Robb. 

103-104.  Radio  Broadcasting.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the 
past,  present  position,  and  future  possibilities  of  radio ;  experimenta- 
tion with  techniques  in  present  use,  also  new  ones;  preparation  and 
presentation  of  radio  programs;  writing  scripts,  advertising,  educa- 
tional programs.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2  and  3-4  or  7-8.  First  semes- 
ter (3),  second  semester  (3).  Miss  Kerst,  assisted  by  the  depart- 
ments of  English  writing,  music  and  physics. 

105.  Children's  Literature.  Story  telling,  creative  dramatization, 
and  a  study  of  source  material.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semes- 
ter (3).  Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 

106.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  A 
study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  speech  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  methods  and  classroom  proce- 
dure. Prerequisite:  Speech  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  in  alternate  years;  offered  1940-1941. 
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General  Information 

Location 

THE  College  is  situated  on  Woodland  Road  in  the  residential 
part  of  Pittsburgh,  near  the  East  Liberty  and  Squirrel  Hill  dis- 
tricts. Trains  from  the  east  stop  at  the  East  Liberty  station  which  is 
approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  college.  Students  arriving 
from  the  west  come  into  the  Union  station,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie,  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  all  of  which  are  in  the  downtown 
part  of  the  city.  A  taxicab  makes  the  trip  to  the  college  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Buildings 

Berry  Hall,  the  administration  building,  was  acquired  as  a  part  of 
the  property  when  the  College  was  founded.  It  was  then  a  dignified 
and  spacious  family  residence.  It  has  been  remodeled  and  much  en- 
larged to  fit  it  for  college  purposes.  Its  wide  central  staircase  and  hall, 
high  ceilings,  and  fine  old  woodwork  create  an  atmosphere  of  gracious 
and  homelike  individuality  which  the  College  desires  to  maintain. 

Woodland  Hall,  a  modern,  fireproof  dormitory,  well  furnished, 
attractive  and  comfortable — housing  100  students — is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  campus,  surrounded  by  trees  and  overlooking  the 
amphitheatre.  Additional  dormitory  space  is  provided  in  Stony  Cor- 
ners and  Broadview,  two  houses  adjoining  the  campus,  which  accom- 
modate twenty-five  students. 

James  Laugh lin  Memorial  Library  was  opened  in  January  1932, 
and  provides  ample  accommodations  for  faculty  and  student  needs. 
The  book  stacks  are  open  to  the  students  who  have  free  access  to  the 
20,000  volumes  in  the  library.  This  collection  is  supplemented  by 
books  borrowed  from  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.  During  the 
academic  year  the  library  is  open  from  eight  to  half  past  five,  and  also 
from  seven  to  ten  in  the  evening,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Satur- 
day when  it  is  open  from  eight  to  three.  On  Sunday  it  is  open  from 
two  to  five. 

Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  completed  in  January  1931, 
houses  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
psychology.  Each  department  has  laboratories,  preparation  rooms, 
offices,  and  lecture  rooms.  It  contains  a  large  science  library  and 
seminar  room.  The  equipment  throughout  is  the  most  modern  and 
:omplete  obtainable. 
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DiLWORTH  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  has  lecture  rooms  and 
the  assembly  hall. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  modern  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Music  Hall  and  practice  rooms  occupy  the  second  floor  of 
the  Gymnasium  building. 

The  President's  Home,  adjacent  to  Woodland  Hall,  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

The  College  has  recently  acquired  an  astronomical  telescope  built 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Brashear.  The  instrument  is  a  six-inch  refrac- 
tor, and  is  equipped  with  clockwork  drive  as  well  as  the  usual  manual 
controls.  This  mechanism  allows  the  continuous  observation  of  planets 
and  stars  in  their  diurnal  motion.  In  addition,  a  system  of  mirrors 
for  photographic  work  is  part  of  the  equipment.  The  complete  as- 
sembly was  designed  and  built  by  one  of  the  recognized  masters  of 
fine  instrument  construction;  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  science  department. 

Residence 

Life  in  the  dormitory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  College  educational 
program,  for  it  is  here  that  the  students  have  opportunity  to  practise 
the  art  of  living  together.  Residents  of  the  dormitory  are  responsible 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory  social  conditions  in  the 
house.  They  elect  their  own  officers  who  cooperate  with  the  resident 
hostess  and  with  the  administration  in  the  promotion  of  their  academic 
and  social  interests. 

The  drawing  rooms,  the  sun  parlor,  the  large  verandas,  the  dining 
room  with  small  tables  and  well  served  meals,  are  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  large  home. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applica- 
tion for  them  is  received.  Returning  students  have  until  June  first  to 
reserve  the  rooms  they  wish  to  have;  after  that  time  rooms  are  as- 
signed to  entering  students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitory  is  required  of  all  students  who  do  not 
live  at  home.  Any  exception  to  this  regulation  must  be  granted  by 
the  Dean. 

Each  student  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the  dormi- 
tory. It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  taken  over  week-ends  unless 
special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Dean. 
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Health 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and  physical 
examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of  all 
entering  students  and  sophomores.  These  examinations  are  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  the  college  physi 
cian,  assisted  by  the  college  nurse.  The  college  physician  is  called  in 
case  of  illness  on  the  part  of  students,  unless  the  parents  have  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  their  family  physician. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness  except 
those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require  the  services  of  a 
private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best 
medical  attention  is  always  available. 

Religious  Life 

The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  Christian  in  its  ideals. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  it  is  now  non-denominational  and 
welcomes  students  of  every  faith. 

Students  in  residence  are  expected  to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  and  the  occasional  vesper  services  held  at  the  College  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  during  the  week  with  the  Thurs 
day  morning  assembly  in  charge  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  absences  from  these  exercises  is  permitted. 

Social  Life 

The  College  emphasizes  social  life  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  makes  full  provision  for  varied  social  activities  ranging 
from  formal  receptions  to  the  most  informal  of  class  entertainments. 
A  number  of  dances,  teas,  and  other  social  functions  are  held  during 
the  year.  Hospitality  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women  students  in 
neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Resident  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents share  alike  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 

Freshman  Week 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  register  at  the  College  on  Monday 
morning,  September  18.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  will  be 
given  over  to  placement  tests,  and  to  brief  talks  by  the  President, 
Dean,  and  student  officers  to  acquaint  them  with  P.  C.  W.  traditions 
and  ideals.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  during  these  days  for  in- 
formal social  gatherings  with  both  faculty  and  students.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  this  introduction  to  the  college  year  the  necessary  adjust- 
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merits  will  be  made  more  easily,  and  the  student  soon  will  feel  herself 
a  responsible  member  of  the  student  body. 

Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association,  organized  in  1909,  has  a  large 
part  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  student  life  and  in  directing 
student  opinion.  Every  student  upon  registration  at  the  College  auto- 
matically becomes  a  member  of  the  association.  Members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Board  representing  all  four  classes  serve  on  the 
Faculty-Student  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  consider  questions  re- 
lating to  college  activities  and  policies  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Student  Executive  Board.  Student  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty-Student  Curriculum  Committee  are  appointed  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  Board  and  through  this  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  made  to  the  Faculty  relative  to  the  cur- 
riculum. The  association  contributes  half-tuition  scholarships  each 
year  to  two  deserving  members  of  the  student  body.  The  Student 
Government  Association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Student  Fed- 
eration of  America  and  sends  representatives  to  national  and  regional 
Student  Government  meetings.  Meetings  of  the  association  are  held 
each  week. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.W.C.A.  has  an  active  place  in  the  life  of  the  students.  Al- 
though fundamentally  a  religious  organization,  the  activities  and  in- 
terests of  the  association  are  so  varied  as  to  appeal  to  every  student. 
The  association  cooperates  with  welfare  agencies  in  the  city  and  con- 
tributes to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
Delegates  are  sent  to  intercollegiate  conferences  and  an  active  part  is 
taken  in  all  work  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  religious 
forces  of  the  college  life.  Many  of  the  social  activities  of  the  College 
are  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Y.W.C.A. 

The  Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association,  of  which  every  girl  in  College  is  a  member, 
ofifers  advantages  to  all  students.  Field  hockey,  archery,  rifle,  horse- 
back riding,  golf,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  track,  baseball,  bad- 
minton and  ping-pong  are  offered.  Arrangements  for  swimming  are 
made  in  the  fall.  Good  sportsmanship  and  "a  game  for  every  girl"  arc 
the  aims  of  the  association.  Awards  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
lege vear  for  outstanding  achievement  in  athletics. 
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The  Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  for  its  work  the  critical  study  of  pieces  of 
dramatic  literature  as  a  means  of  personal  culture,  and  the  occasional 
presentation  of  plays,  the  shorter  ones  being  given  before  the  club  and 
one  each  year  presented  before  the  public.  Try-outs  for  membership 
in  this  club  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  student  body. 

Instrumental  Ensemble 

The  Instrumental  Ensemble  affords  all  students  who  are  interested 
not  only  the  pleasurable  activity  of  making  music  together  but  also 
the  means  of  developing  that  skill  so  essential  to  good  musicianship. 
The  group  consists  of  strings,  woodwinds,  harp,  organ,  piano,  and 
various  combinations  of  these.  Students  who  have  played  in  high 
school  orchestras  and  other  ensembles  are  invited  to  continue  with 
this  type  of  activity.  Other  students  are  also  cordially  welcome.  The 
chamber  music  repertoire  provides  a  rich  musical  experience. 

Departmental  Clubs 

A  number  of  departments  in  the  College  have  organized  clubs  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom  by  giving  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  special  topics  of  interest  and  importance  by  fac- 
ulty, lecturers,  and  students.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  are  held 
by  the  following  clubs,  representing  special  interests  of  the  depart- 
ments indicated: 

Omega — English 

Phi  Pi — Classical  languages 

French  Club 

Spanish  Club 

German  Club 

Beta  Chi — Mathematics 

Lambda  Pi  Mu — Social  Service 

Mu  Sigma  Chi — Sciences 

International  Relations  Club — History 

fL\ppA  Tau  Alpha — Debating 

Epsilon  Chi — Education 
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Student  Publications 

The  Pennsylvanian 

The  Pennsylvanian,  published  biennially,  is  a  pictorial  and  liter- 
ary summary  of  student  activities  and  student  life. 

The  Arrow 

The  Arrow  is  issued  bi  weekly  during  the  college  year.  Its  purpose  is 
to  keep  students  and  alumnae  informed  concerning  college  affairs  and 
to  encourage  the  best  in  college  spirit  and  student  activities.  All  stu- 
dents may  contribute  to  The  Arrow,  and  students  in  the  class  in 
journalism  consider  it  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field.  The  instructor  in  journalism  is  the  faculty  adviser  for 
The  Arrow. 

The  Minor  Bird 

The  Minor  Bird,  which  appears  once  or  twice  a  year,  publishes 
some  of  the  representative  essays,  short  stories,  poems,  and  one-act 
plays  that  have  been  written  during  the  year  by  the  students  in  the 
advanced  composition  classes. 

Lecture  Program 

The  college  provides  a  special  lecture  series  each  year  by  men  and 
women  of  national  and  international  importance.  These  speakers  are 
frequently  entertained  at  the  college,  when  both  students  and  faculty 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  them  informally.  Guests  are  welcome  at 
these  lectures.  The  program  for  the  year  1938-1939  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Eliot  Janeway,  Writer  on  economics  and  foreign  relations 

Dr.  William  H.  Orr,  Professor,  Western  Theological  Seminary 

Mr.  Homer  St.  Gaudens,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

Dr.  Joseph  Haroutunian,  Professor  of  Bible,  Wellesley  College 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rowlands,  Lecturer 

G.  Marsten  Haddock,  English  Folk  Songs 

The  Rev.  Frank  Edwin  Smith,  D.D.,  First  Unitarian  Church 
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Mr.  Joseph  Tufts,  Pittsburgh  Housing  Bureau 

Dr.  George  Roemmert,  Scientist  and  lecturer 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley,  Professor,  Howard  University 

Major  J.  C.  Sawders,  Traveler,  lecturer 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  American  poet 

The  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  D.D.,  Christ  M.  E.  Church,  New 
York  City 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Buttrick,  D.D.,  Madison  Ave.  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Grace  Sloan  Overton,  Author,  lecturer 

Dr.  Paul  Braisted,  Exec.  Secretary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes,  Secretary,  World  Alliance  for  International 
Fellovv^ship 

Vocational  Guidance 

The  College  gives  careful  attention  to  vocational  guidance.  Students 
may  avail  themselves  of  vocational  interest  tests  early  in  their  college 
course,  and  guidance  is  given  them  in  the  selection  of  subjects  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  background  for  specialized  work.  Speakers  represent- 
ing various  professional  fields  are  secured  and  conferences  with  voca- 
tional experts  are  provided.  Every  assistance  is  given  graduates  in 
securing  teaching  and  other  positions. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  college  entitled  "Careers  of  Distinction" 
gives  information  concerning  the  preparation  necessary  for  some  forty 
occupations  open  to  women,  and  also  shows  how  liberal  arts  training 
may  be  planned  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  to  form  a  back- 
ground for  subsequent  careers. 

Teacher  Placement  Service 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Ser\ace,  Teacher 
Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  No  enrolment  fee 
is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the 
bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrolment  and  circulars  containing  full  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  positions  for 
those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. The  head  of  the  department  of  education  each  year  visits  the 
leading  high  schools  of  Allegheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of 
possible  vacancies  in  the  schools. 

Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  position,  vv^ho  vv^ish  the  help  of 
the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. All  those  knowing  of  teaching  vacancies  will  render  the  College 
a  service  by  sending  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 


Scholarships  and  Loans 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholarships,  as  well  as 
permission  to  take  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  freshman 
scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


Competitive  Scholarships  for  Freshmen 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
freshmen  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  September, 
1939.  Awards  will  be  based  on  an  examination  to  be  given  at  the 
college  in  the  spring,  on  the  school  record,  and  on  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  candidate.  The  scholarships  range  in  value  from  $50  to 
$150  for  day  students,  and  from  $50  to  $300  for  resident  students, 
depending  on  the  financial  need.  The  continuance  of  the  scholarship 
beyond  the  freshman  year  depends  upon  the  academic  standing  of  the 
student  and  her  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the  scholarship  is 
finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take  place  at  the  college  when- 
ever possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's 
office  by  April  1,  1940. 

Service  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  deserving 
and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes  in  college.  The 
obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships  consist  mainly  of  assist- 
ing in  the  library  and  laboratories,  doing  clerical  work,  and  serving  in 
the  dining  hall  and  cafeteria. 
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Other  Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  open  to  outstanding  students  of  the  three  upper 
classes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  stand- 
ing, character,  and  financial  need. 

A  considerable  sum  for  student  aid  is  appropriated  by  the  College 
from  its  current  income. 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  in  Music  are  avail- 
able. Examinations  for  these  scholarships  are  given  during  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships  are 
available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied  music. 

The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratoiy  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship  covers  the 
cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  is  given  to  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Biology  Department  who  has  done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi,  the  Science  Club,  offers  two  small  scholarships  each 
year  to  students  majoring  in  the  fields  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  the  following  have  been  estab- 
lished : 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships 
of  $150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  College.  At  the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year 
receive  scholarships  from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been 
made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are 
earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  M.  Irwin, 
5646  Darlington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896. 
Her  family  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to 
bear  her  name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919 
by  the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College.  The  schol- 
arships are  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee of  the  club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given 
every  year. 
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The    Pittsburgh    Female    College    Assoclation    Memorial 
Scholarship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each 
year  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who 
has  also  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  college  life. 
The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller  and  provides  an  annual  in- 
come which  is  available  for  students  in  any  class. 
The  Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women  has  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  a  scholarship  which  is  awarded  to 
a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $150 
and  is  given  for  one  year. 
Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize:  This  annual 
prize  of  $50  is  to  be  awarded  at  commencement  time  to  the 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  college 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  who  has  maintained  the  best  standing 
in  the  department  of  history.  The  prize  is  given  in  memory  of 
Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of   1936,  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin, 
The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of 
alumnae.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to 
deserving  students. 
The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship  :  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  IMiss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  Principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 
The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women  of  New  York  for  some 
years  gave  a  scholarship  of  $750  a  j^ear.  This  scholarship,  with- 
drawn for  a  period  during  the  depression,  has  been  re-instituted, 
temporarily  for  $375.  It  is  awarded  to  a  high  honor  student  of 
the  Upper  Division,  and  has  done  great  service  for  exceptionally 
worthy  students.  The  Society  awards  a  scholarship  to  Bryn  Mawr 
College  for  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  for  western  Pennsylvania. 
All  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  recipients  must  meet  the  College  scholar- 
ship requirements. 

Loans 
Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  College,  in  1929  estab- 
lished the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been  increased  each  year 
and  has  been  used  by  many  College  students. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class  groups,  and 
regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan  funds  for  students.  These 
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loans  are  payable  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  bear  no  interest  during  that  time.  If  the  loan 
has  not  been  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  is  charged. 

Honors 

Sophomore  Honors 
Honors  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  ten 
members  of  that  class  having  the  highest  average  in  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years. 

General  Honors 

Three  classes  of  general  honors — Summa  Cum  Laude,  Magna  Cum 
Laude,  and  Cum  Laude — are  awarded  to  those  graduating  students 
whose  grades  are  sufficiently  high.  These  awards  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  grades  achieved  during  the  four  years  of  the  college  course. 

Transcripts 

Students  in  good  standing  v/ithdrawing  before  graduation,  and  gradu- 
ates, are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of  their  college  record 
without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be  made  for  every  subsequent 
copy  of  such  record. 

Dismissals 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  student  w^ho 
does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  whose  con- 
tinuance in  College  would  be  detrimental  to  her  health  or  to  the 
health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the 
latter  group  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge 
be  made  against  them. 

Social  Service  Summer  Conference  for  Teachers 

The  14th  summer  session  in  social  service  and  guidance  will  be  held 
at  the  College  from  July  3  to  July  22,  1939.  This  school  is  sponsored 
by  the  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  for  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  economic  and  social  background  of  their  students,  and  to  pro- 
vide closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  social  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  better  social  conditions  in  the  city.  Speakers  from  local 
and  national  social  agencies  are  brought  before  the  group. 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Miss 
Martha  C.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  Frick  Commission,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  with  accom- 
modations for  100  teachers  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus 
for  a  project  of  such  educational  importance. 
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Charges  and  Expenses 

PROVISIONS  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on 
a  yearly  basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year. 
No  rebate  or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  for  absence,  withdrawal, 
suspension  or  dismissal. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.00. 
This  fee  will  be  returned  if  the  college  refuses  admission  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester  will  be 
one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$10.00  each  semester  hour  scheduled.  Students  who  are  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  the  normal  load  of  thirty-two  hours  for  the  year — 
exclusive  of  Physical  Education — will  be  charged  on  a  basis  of  $10.00 
per  semester  hour  for  excess  hours. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  art,  music  or  speech  is  payable  in 
advance  in  equal  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  and 
is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction. 

Payments  are  due  as  stated  below  without  presentation  of  bills.  A 
charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  month  or  fraction  thereof  for 
each  $100.00  or  fraction  thereof,  will  be  added  to  all  accounts  not 
paid  October  first  for  the  first  semester,  or  March  first  for  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

Payments  must  be  made  before  a  student  may  be  enrolled  in  classes. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations  until  all 
obligations  to  the  College  have  been  met  in  full  previous  to  the  date 
on  which  such  examinations  begin.  No  exception  will  be  made  with- 
out written  permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  may  not  be  charged. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  Col- 
lege have  been  settled. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 
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Non-Resident  Students 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  non-resident  students  is  $300.00. 
The  health  fee  of  $5.00  covers  the  required  physical  examinations  and 
care  of  the  resident  nurse  in  her  office. 

Charge  for  non-resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Health  fee,  a  year 5.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 5.00 

$310.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $210.00 

On  or  before  February  1 100.00 


$310.00 


Resident  Students 


The  tuition  fee  for  the  year  for  all  resident  students  is  $300.00.  A 
room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  to  be  paid  by  August  15,  is  required 
of  all  returning  students. 

A  student  vacating  a  room  before  the  close  of  the  year  will  be 
charged  for  board  and  room  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  an 
incoming  student.  The  date  of  withdrawal  of  a  student  is  the  day  on 
which  the  assistant  treasurer  is  informed  in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the 
parent  or  guardian,  unless  such  withdrawal  is  due  to  a  request  from 
the  College  administration,  in  which  case  it  is  the  date  on  which  the 
parents  are  informed  of  this  decision.  No  deduction  is  made  for  ab- 
sences or  withdrawals  during  the  year  except  in  cases  of  protracted 
illness,  when  some  deduction  may  be  made  on  account  of  board.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  such  refund. 

The  medical  fee  of  $10.00  covers  the  required  physical  examina- 
tions and  services  of  the  resident  nurse  in  the  college  infirmary.  This 
fee  also  provides  for  not  more  than  seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the 
college  infirmary.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for  each  day  in 
excess  of  seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine  and  physicians'  ser- 
vices supplied  through  the  infirmary. 
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Charges  for  resident  students: 

Tuition,  a  year $300.00 

Board  and  Room,  a  year 500.00 

Health  fee,  a  year 10.00 

Library  fee,  a  year 5.00 

$815.00 
Payable 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $490.00 

On  or  before  February  1 325.00 

$815.00 

Department  Charges 
Applied  Art 

One  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 25.00 

Music 
College  Department 
Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester $60.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 45.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 30.00 

The  charge   for   class   instruction   in   applied   music  per 
semester  15.00 

For  lessons  in  violin,  arrangements  must  be  made  with  Mr.  Ralph 
Lewando. 

Adult  Department 
Same  as  College  Department. 

College  Preparatory  Department 

(14  years  to  College  Age) 

Private  instruction  in  piano 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $25.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 37.50 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 50.00 

Class  in  Ear  Training 5.00 
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Junior  Department 
(3  to  14  years) 
Preliminary  class  work,  per  semester $  5.00 

Private  instruction  in  piano 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $20.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 30.00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 40.00 

Class  in  Ear  Training 5.00 

The  charge  for  class  instruction  in  piano  plus  class  in  Ear 
Training,  one  period  a  week,  per  semester 12.50 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  piano,  per  semester 7.50 

For  use  of  practice  room  for  organ,  per  semester 10.00 

The  use  of  practice  room  for  voice,  violin,  cello,  etc.,  per 

semester  5.00 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  lessons  on  instruments  not 
specified. 

Speech 
Private  instructions 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester $60.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 30.00 

Secretarial 

Stenography  (shorthand  and  typewriting),  a  semester $  7.50 

Typewriting,  regular  students,  a  semester 4.00 

Laboratories 

All  science  courses  with  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester $  6.00 

All  courses  with  more  than  a  t\vo-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week,  per  semester 7.50 

Play  Production,  per  semester 5.00 

Practice  Teaching  12.50 

Tests  and  Measurements 2.00 
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Other  Charges 

Commencement  fee,  payable  by  seniors  February  1 $10.00 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates.  An  activities  fee  of  $6.50  a  semester  is  as- 
sessed each  student  by  the  Student  Government  Association,  and  is 
payable  to  that  association  through  the  College. 


Note — There  will  be  no  refund  of  laboratory  fees  to  a  student  withdrawing 
from  a  laboratory  course  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  semester.  Additional 
charges  will  be  made  for  breakage. 
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Honors  and  Prizes 

Sophomore  Honors 

Awards  announced  on  Matriculation  Day,  September  26,  1938,  to 
the  ten  students  of  the  class  of  1940  having  the  highest  academic 
standing  for  the  first  two  years. 

Ruth  Bauer  Patricia  Krause 

Sarah  Browne  Louise  Lean 

Ruth  Clark  Ruth  Mengel 

Caddie  Louise  Kinzer  Katherine  Rutter 

Rachel  Kirk  Aethelburga  Schmidt 


Prizes  and  Awards  1937-38 

Ann  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize  Helen  Marks  Finkel 

Athletic  Association  Award .....Helen  Madeleine  Mitchell 

German  Club  Award , Helen  Moore  Johnson 

Beta  Chi Jean  McGowan 

Omega  Short  Story  Contest Nancy  Steigerwalt 

International  Relations  Club Eleonore  Virginia  Asp 

Mary  Linn  Marks 

Marine  Biological  Scholarship ....Genevieve  Love 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  June  1938 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Alene  Avis  Allen  , . 
Kathryn  Louise  Arnold 
Mary  Agnes  Baldwin 

*Jeanette  Bartels 
Winifred  Bliss 
Anna  Marjorie  Boot 
Mildred  Ruth  Boyer 
Martha  Bright 
Cynthia  Cate 
Jane  Hazeltine  Caughey 
Marjorie  McMechan  Chubb 

*Elizabeth  Coates 
Mary  Hays  Deemer 

*Dora  Alice  Diamond 

*Helen  Marks  Finkel 
Florence  Mae  Gibes 
Edith  Hespie  Godlove 
Helen  Amelia  Griffith 
Dorothy  Jane  Hauk 
Gertrude  Herron  Hays 
Dorothea  Louise  Hunter 
Helen  Moore  Johnson 
Dorothy  Virginia  Kirkland 
Ruth  Ruby  Kleitz 
**Lois  Evelyn  Kramer 
Eleanor  Pegley  Krause 
Martha  Virginia  Leaman 
Jean  Elizabeth  Lemmon 


Janet  Elizabeth  Lewis 
♦Beatrice  Dorothy  Lynch 
Mary  Elizabeth  Macdonald 
Sarah  Fredericks  Marks 
Agnes  Louise  McCalmont 
Mary  Jane  McCutcheon 
Eleanor  Holmes  Meanor 
Virginia  Margaret  Mencken 
Helen  Madeleine  Mitchell 
Helen  Virginia  Neel 
Thelma  Ida  Neiser 
*Margaret  Frances  Perry 
Barbara  Wells  Petty 
Elisa  Torrence  Pierce 
Christine  Grace  Price 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Reese 
Janet  Riddle 
Dorothy  Marie  Ringler 
Phyllis  Montgomery  Schaefer 
Mary  L.  Schmitt 
IsABELL  Marie  Schuetz 
Florence  Margaret  Shields 
Laura  Jane  Sidwell 
Mary  Elizabeth  Slocum 
Helen  Margaret  Thom.as 
Edith  Walker  Thompson 
Kathryn  Leanore  White 
Helen  Allen  Wragg 


Martha  Eleanor  Wycoff 


*With  honor. 
*With  high  honor. 
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Students  in  1938-1939 


Senior  Class — 1939 


Archer,  Helen  Elizabeth 
BoGREN,  Ruth  Elva 
Brown,  Louise  Irma 
Campbell,  Janet  Louise 
Cole,  Mary  Ethel 
Cooper,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Cuthbert,  Katherine  Blair 
Daschbach,  Barbara 
Davies,  Ruth  Ann 
Detvviler,  Gene 
DucKWALL,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Feick,  June  Mildred 
Ferralli,  Jennie  Marie 
Gibson,  Genevieve  Aileen 
Gregg,  Mary  Frances 
Gunning,  Virginia  Frick 
Harris,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Hobbs,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hockensmith,  Cornelia  Jane 
Hoyt,  Millicent  Evans 
Huetter,  Ivy  Catherine 
Irwin,  Kathryn  Layton 
Jackson,  Esther  Cardoza 
Kalish,  Flora  Jeanne 
Keenan,  Jean  Darragh 
Kerr,  Mary  Jane 
Lewin,  Freda  Ada 
Love,  Genevieve  M. 
Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown 

Wyant, 


McBride,  Amy  Louise 
McCullough,  Mary  Elizabeth 
McFetridge,  Lillian  May 
Miller,  Madge 
Milne,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Mocker,  Alma  Rose 
Moorhead,  Ellen  Robinson 
Oliver,  Betty  Jane 
Pensom,  Elizabeth  Palmer 
Ray,  Florence  Emily 
Rindlaub,  Elizabeth  Louise 
Rockefeller,  Kathryn  Gertrude 
Rosen  FIELD,  Betty  Ruth 
Ross,  Ruth  Parker 
Schenck,  Elizabeth  Speer 
Seedlock,  Hortense  Norton 
Sibley,  Jessamine  Roberta 
Siebert,  Dorothy  June 
Smith,  Florence  Van  Dyke 
Starkey,  Helen  Marshall 
Stoehr,  Lucile  Martha 
St.  Clair,  Jane  Foster 
Tilghman,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Totten,  Mary  Jane 
Weber,  Mary  Louise 
Weibel,  Mary  Beatrice 
Weller,  Rose  Marie 
White,  Lorine  Alyce 
Williams,  At,ice  Evelyn 
Ruth  Anne 


Junior  Class— 1940 


Arthur,  Ruth  Mary 
AuNGST,  Jean  Marie 
Bahr,  Beryl  Grayce 
Bauer,  Ruth  Louise 
Brennan,  Janet  Lucille 
Browne,  Sarah  Dickson 
BuRRY,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Cate,  Jeannette 
Cheng,  Helen  Moon 


Christ\',  Margaret  Milton 
Clark,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Cockerille,  Nancyanne 
Cook,  Violet  Virginia 
Crawford,  Betty 
CuMBLER,  Vivian  Fay 
Curry,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Dunseath,  Margaret 
Eastwood,  Elizabeth  Lay 
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FiTE,  Ruth  Albertina 
Gangloff,  Eleanor  Rose 
Geiselhart,  Jean  Esther 
Hanauer,  Jane  Thickett 
Horton,  Audrey 
Iams,  Catherine  Roberta 
Keister,  Jean  Fraser 
KiNZER,  Caddie  Louise 
Kirk,  Rachel  Mary 
Krause,  Patricia  Louise 
Lean,  Louise  Sutton 
Lohr,  Helen  Margaret 
Ludlow,  Anne  Frances  Morton 
McCallister,  Marianne 
Mahaffey,  Frances  Mary 
Mangum,  Ada  Lee 
Marshall,  Ellen 
Medlock,  Madge  Russell 
Mengel,  Ruth  Louise 
Morrow,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Wolff, 


Mulkearn,  Laura  Elizabeth 

OSTERGARD,  MaRY  ElLEN 

Over,  Nancy  Josephine 
Ross,  Janet  Connelly 

RUTTER,   KaTHERINE   ElISE 

Schmidt,  Aethelburga 

SCHREYER,   ReNEE   SiMONE 

Scott,  Jane  Ensign 
Seaman,  Ruth 
Shoemaker,  Mary  Lou 
Shoup,  Frances  M. 
Sommerfeld,  Pauline  Marie 
Spinning,  Alice  Alida 
Stern,  Marjorie  De  Roy 
Sweeney,  Elizabeth  Fisher 
Thompson,  Catherine  Jean 
Viehman,  Jane  Anne 
Watson,  Jean  Stairs 
Wheldon,  Inez  Bedel 
Wilson,  Nancy  Fancher 
Mary  Lyda 


Sophomore  Class — 1941 


Asp,  Eleonore  Virginia 
Ayres,  Jeanne-Anne 
Bacon,  Betty  Anne 
Beaty,  Martha  Susan 
Bebertz,  Margaret  Jeanne 
Bergmark,  Gladys  Virginia 
Binford,  Marjorie  May 
Bliss,  Caroline  Elizabeth 
Byers,  Jane  Phillippe 
Caldwell,  Louise  Ann 
Carr,  Marjorie  Louise 
Chattaway,  Hazel  Alice 
Clipson,  Shirley  Anne 
Daley,  Mary  Jane 
DiGNAN,  Marguerite         » 
Finkelstein,  Sarai.ouise 
FiTzwiLSON,  Mary  Elaine 
Frey,  Elizabeth  Neiman 
Frey,  Florence  Haller 
Frick,  Vivian  Yvonne 
Friedman,  Phyllis  Marilyn 
Geschwindt,  Dorothy  Eleanore 
Gibney,  Mary  Ann 


Gracey,  Ruth  Janet 
Hammer,  Jean  Burland 
Healey,  Jo  Anne 
Hecht,  Helen  Shinkle 
Hill,  Jean  Stuart 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Johnson,  Frances 
Johnston,  Mildred  Louise 
Jones,  Margaret  Morrow 
Kent,  Patricia  Moss 
Lindsay,  Anne  Pitcairn 
Longwell,  Margaret  Patricia 
Marks,  Mary  Linn 
Martin,  Carolyn  Jane 
McGowAN,  Jean 
MclNTi'RE,  Helen  Louise 
Mitchell,  Adelaide  Claire 
Nelson,  Betty  June 
Oettinger,  Mae  Hanna 
Oliver,  Dorothy  McNeill 
Patton,  Gladys  Rummel 
Pierce,  Jane  Athalene 
Richards,  Mary  Bertha 
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RoDD,  Mary  Frances 
ScHAFFER,  Eleanor  Kathryn 
Shidemantle,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Steffler,  Betty  Jane 
Steinmark,  Alice  Gruey 
Strickland,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Succop,  Ruth  Annette 

Wooldridge, 


Thornburgh,  Ann  Pluymert 
Weibel,  Margaret  Elinor 
Weller,  Helen  Gladys 
Wells,  Julia  Anderson 
Williams,  Carolyn  Grace 
Wirth,  Helen  Katherine 
Wolf,  Charlotte  Olive 
Susan  Elizabeth 


Freshman  Class — 1942 


Adams,  Anna  Leeper 
Anderson,  Ethel  Margaret 
Armstrong,  Marden  Manchester 
Armstrong,  Mary  Lou 
Babb,  Mary  Louise 
Backus,  Jeanne  Carol 
Baker,  Betty  Anne 
Balmer,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Bandy,  Dorothy  Belle 
Bostwick,  Carol  Gillette 
BucHER,  Alma  Rhoads 
BuRGE,  Frances 
BuRNiTE,  Elizabeth  Edna 
Burr,  Evelyn  Jane 
Campbell,  Alice  Jane 
Caruthers,  Geraldine  Lois 
Chantler,  Jane  Louise 
Colbaugh,  Elizabeth  Dearth 
Cooper,  Gladys  Olivia 
Copeland,  Ellen  Blackburn 
Croft,  Alison 
Davies,  Dorothy  Jane 
DeVol,  Jeanne  Richter 
DoNNAN,  Adah  Griffiths 
Driver,  Anne  Kilgour 
Evans,  Dorothy  Louise 
Faris,  Jean  Elizabeth 
Fisher,  Dorothy 
Fuller,  Jane  Richards 
Gahagen,  Betty  Jane 
GiBNEY,  Jane 
Glick,  Eleanor  Jane 
Graham,  Margaret  Clifton 
Harter,  Mary  Jane 
Hazeltine,  Elizabeth  Lord 
Herrod,  Ethel  Louise 


HiGGiNS,  Marjorie  Irene 
Hindman,  Helen  Louise 
Hirsch,  Mary  Emma 
HoRTON,  Grace  Mary 
Jones,  Anna  May 
Jones,  Marjorie  Field 
Keister,  Phyllis  Alberta 
Knorr,  Cordelia  Mary 
Lappe,  Virginia  Ruth 
Latta,  Peggy  Dayle 
Maerker,  Barbara  Jane 
Matheny,  Margaret  Louise 
McAteer,  Mary  Myrtle 
McClung,  Jane  Scott 
McCune,  Virginia  Rae 
McKnight,  Harriet  Nimick 
Miller,  Mary  Jean 
Moore,  Helen  Ruth 
Morgan,  Marion  Louise 
Morse,  Kathryn  Elizabeth 
Murray,  Janet  Rumsey 
Myers,  Joan  C. 
NoRRis,  Marjorie  Anne 
Notz,  Ruth  Verlinda 
Patterson,  Jane  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  Jean  McDonald 
Patton,  Ruth  Redman 
Phillips,  Elizabeth  Durnell 
Poster,  Dolores  Mildred 
Provost,  Alice  Barrett 
PuRKiss,  Dorothy  Ruth 
Robertson,  Eleanor  Jean 
Rope,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Rowse,  Elizabeth  Maude 
Sadler,  Virginia  May 
Schar,  Margaret  Emily 
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Scott,  Nancy  Jane 
Shellkopf,  Helen  Jean 
Shipley,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Singer,  Mary  Mitchell 
Sloan,  Arline  McCallister 
Smith,  Jane  Eloise 
Spear,  Nancy  Norris 
Speer,  Virginia  Morris 
Stewart,  Claire  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  Mildred 
Strathearn,  Mary  Kathryn 
Succop,  Florence  Marie 


Sumner,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Sundberg,  Elizabeth  Murray 
Thomas,  Sara  Anne 
TuRNEY,  Mary  Lucetta 
Vale,  Dorothy  Edith 
Wechsler,  Eileen  Kaye 
Wessel,  Eileen  Ruth 
Wheldon,  Julia  Frances 
Wilder,  Janette  Case 
Wirth,  Lois  Katherine 
Wood,  Marjorie  Ann 
WoY,  Mina  Marie 


Unclassified  Students 

Candidates  for  classification  as  regular  students  who  are  carrying 
twelve  hours  or  more  in  college  classes,  but  who  are  deficient  in  more 
than  six  hours  for  regular  classification : 


Crock,  Emma  Elizabeth 
Gulp,  Dorothy  Nelson 
Eisenberger,  Mary  Kathryn 
Jardim,  Maristella  de  Vicoso 
Kinter,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Lambing,  Natalie  Freeman 


McClintock,  Patricia  Ann 
McFetridge,  Sarah  Eileen 
O'Neill,  Jane  Dunseath 
Spellmire,  Mary  Alice 
Stevenson,  Helen  Mar 
Zacharias,  Sara  Jane 


Zimmerman,  Betty  Mae 


Special  Students 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  for  special  work ; 


Carey,  Dorothy 
Demmler,  Ruth 
Detwiler,  Ruth 
Gangsaas,  Martha 
Gangsaas,  Rachel 
Gibson,  Betty 
Goff,  Dorothy  Minnie 


Harnies,  Elizabeth 
Henderson,  Helen  Ruth 
HoFFSTOT,  Barbara 
Johnston,  Mary  Scott 
Kharfen,  Rosalind  Z. 
Kreimer,  Mildred  Weinberg 
McNair,  Helen 
Michel,  Helen  R. 


Students  of  Applied  Music 


Anderson,  Sara  Jane 
Bahr,  Beryl  Grayce 
Bebertz,  Margaret  Jeanne 
BixLER,  Emily 
BoEHM,  Mildred 


BoYER,  Mildred  Ruth 
BucHER,  Alma  Rhoads 
Carey,  Dorothy 
Clark,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Cohen,  Marion 
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Coleman,  (Mrs.)  Harry  S. 
Cooper,  Gladys 
Croft,  Alison 
Cumbler,  Vivian  Fay 
DucKWAi.L,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Eisenberger,  Mary  Kathryn 
Gangsaas,  Martha 
Gibson,  Betty  Jane 
Hanauer,  Jane  Thicketf 
Henderson,  Helen  Ruth 
HoFFSTOT,  Barbara 
Jenkins,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jones,  Margaret 
Keister,  Jean  Eraser 
Lindsay,  Anne  Pitcairn 
Mahaffey,  Frances  Mary 
Mahaffey,  Letitia  Brown 
Marks,  Mary  Linn 
McCallister,  Marianne 
McFetridge,  Sarah  Eileen 


Michel,  Helen  R. 
Miller,  Betty 
Murray,  Mary  Alice 
Myer,  Frieda  Wilson 
Phillips,  Elizabeth  Durnell 
Purkiss,  Dorothy  Ruth 
Ralston,  Agnes 
Ray,  Florence  Emily 
RiNDLAUB,  Elizabeth  Louise 
Rope,  Mary  Elizabeth 
RowsE,  Elizabeth  Maude 
Schaffer,  Eleanor  Kathryn 
Steinecke,  Mary  Dolores 
Thompson,  Catherine  Jean 
Tilghman,  Sarah 
Wardley,  Doris  Annetta 
Watson,  Jean  Stairs 
Wells,  Julia  Anderson 
Wessel,  Eileen  Ruth 
Williams,  Alice  Evelyn 


Seniors   , - „ _ _ - - — 59 

Sophomores   _ _ _ - ~ 61 

Freshmen  ._... _ _ „ 96 


Music   (not  taking  academic  worit) -.... 


14 


Total  in  all  departments.. 


317 
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Alumnae 

The  Alumnae  Association 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was 
organized  in  1876.  In  January  1926,  an  office  was  established  at  the 
College  and  a  part-time  secretary  employed.  Two  regular  meetings  of 
the  association  are  held  every  year,  the  first  Saturday  in  November 
and  the  Saturday  preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  Association  gives  several  scholarships  to  the  College, 
and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  students.  In  1935 
the  Association  adopted  the  Alumnae  Fund  system  in  place  of 
the  older  method  of  collecting  fixed  dues.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the 
Alumnae  have  been  able  to  make  a  substantial  gift  to  the  College 
each  year  since  its  adoption. 

The  Alumnae  Recorder,  containing  news  of  the  College  and  its 
graduates,  and  The  Alumnae  Register  are  issued  by  the  Association 
at  appointed  intervals. 

Officers 

Edith  Stanton  President 

Elizabeth  Porter  Steinmiller First  Vice  President 

Ruth  Gokey  Walters Second  Vice  President 

Mary  Kolb Treasurer 

Anna  Negley Recording  Secretary 

Jessie  Marsh Corresponding  Secretary 

Elsie  McCreery Alumnae  Secretary 

Alumnae  Clubs 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living,  P.C.W. 
clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and  their  presidents 
are  listed  below: 

Cleveland — Miss  Marjorie  Dowling  ('39),  3327  Kenmore  Road, 
Shaker  Heights. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong  ('20),  1751  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

Greensburg — Mrs.  Todd  Truxal  [Helen  Steele  ('16)],  119  Arch 
Street. 
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New  York— Mrs.  I.  C.  Caris  [Olive  Weihe  (Spec.  'lO-'ll)],  71 
Ely  Place,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  Ralph  Knoll   [Hortense  Ibach    ('28)],  610 
9th  St.,  Prospect  Park,  Penna. 


Alumnae  Representatives 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer  vinth  prospective 
students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the  College  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  applicants  from  their  own  localities,  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  appointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states 
and  districts: 

California — Mrs.  William  H.  Welker  [Amelia  Lockard   ('30)], 
3547  Divisadero  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Connecticut — Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox  Potter  [Mary  Louise  Towai 
('30)],  1889  Asylum  Street,  West  Hartford. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.   William   C.   Bond    [Clara    Boyd 
('29)],  6809  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida — Miss  Jane  B.  Evans   ('31),  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach. 

Georgia — Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard  [Mary  MacLaughlin   ('22)], 
1237  Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.    Thaddeus    E.    Hackett,    Jr.    [Virginia    Glandon 
('27)],  415  Fullerton  Parkway,  Chicago. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers  ('19),  Catlettsburg. 

Maryland — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Lee,  Jr.  [Elizabeth  Davidson  ('28)], 
704  Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.    Risher    Dunlevy    [Frances    Ray    ('27)], 
6  Gibbs  Street,  Brookline. 

Michigan — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong  ('20),  Cooley  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Missouri — Mrs.  Francis  N.  Barnes  [Marion  Moffett  ('23)],  1227 
Waldron  Avenue,  University  City. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken  [Eleanor  Fulton  ('26)], 
328  Park  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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New  York— Mrs.  William  G.  Rohlffs   [Emelyn  Taylor   ('27)], 
21  West  Kirkwood  Avenue,  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Ohio— Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  [Charlotte  Hunker  ('18)],  2341  Dela- 
ware Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Mrs.  Duane  E.  Banks  [Josephine  Pyle  ('28)],  161  xXorth  High- 
land, Akron. 

Oklahoma— Mrs.  William  A.  Kraus  [Harriet  Hill  ('22)],  1220 
Johnstone  Ave.,  Bartlesville. 

Pennsylvania — Mrs.   Charles   Noyes    [Martha   Crandall    ('17)], 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Butler. 

Miss  Gene  Feightner  ('29),  527  Harrison  Avenue,  Greensburg. 
Miss  Doris  Thomas  ('31),  West  Pittston, 
Mrs.  Pierce  Gilbert  [Virginia  Wilcox  ('20)],  407  Park  Ave- 
nue, Swarthmore. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson    (Harriet  Barker  '23),  911    Presqueisle 
Street,  Philipsburg. 

Mrs.  Burley  Emerick  (Marybelle  Carroll  '27),  11  Lenox  Street, 
Uniontown. 

Tennessee — Mrs.  Clifford  Barbour  (Laura  Taber  '19),  Glenfield 
Drive,  Knoxville. 

Oregon— Mrs.  Kelmar  K.  LeMaster  (Lila  Osborne  '27),  3831  N.E. 
69th  Avenue,  Portland. 

The  Alumnae  Council 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  chair- 
men of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae  Representatives,  mem- 
bers from  each  alumnae  class  and  alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  associate  alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before  the 
P.C.W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of  alumnae 
and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of  their  alma  mater, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of  the  College  and 
communicate  to  the  alumnae  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  College, 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which 
will  promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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Index 


Administration,  officers  of,  7 
Admission 

requirements,  15 

advanced  standing,  16 

special  students,  17 
Advanced  standing,  16 
Affiliation,  14 
Alumnae,  84-86 

loans,  70 
Arrow,  the,  66 
Art,  25 

Astronomy,  26 
Athletic  Association,  64 
Attendance  at  classes,  23 

Biology,  27 
Botany,  28 
Buildings,  61 

Calendar,  4-5 

Campus,  14 

Charges,  72 

Chemistry,  30 

Children's  classes,  47-75 

Clubs,  64 

Committees,  standing,  12 

Competitive  scholarships,  68 

Conditions  and  failures,  22 

Correspondence,  3 

Curriculum,  18 

Dean's  list,  23 
Degrees 

requirements  for,  22 
Departmental  clubs,  65 
Dismissals,  71 
Dramatic  club,  65 

Economics,  56 
Education,  32 
Election  of  courses,  24 


English,  35 
Examinations 

course,  24 

medical,  63 
Expenses,  72 

Faculty,  7 

committees  of,  12 
Failures,  22 
Fees,  72 
French,  38 

Freshman 
admission  to  freshman  class,  1 5 
week,  63 

Geology,  39 

German,  40 

Geography,  39 

Grades,  23 

Graduation,  requirements  for,  22 

Greek,  40 

Health,  63 
History 

of  the  college,  13 

courses,  41 
Honors 

general,  71 

sophomore,  77 

Infirmary,  73 

Interdepartmental  majors,  29 
Instrumental  Ensemble,  65 
Italian,  44 

Journalism,  36 

Laboratory  fees,  75 
Latin,  44 
Laundry,  76 
Lectures,  66 
Liberal  Arts  major,  20 
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Library,  Laughlin,  61 

science,  61 
Loans,  70 

Location  of  the  college,  14,  61 
Lower  division,  18 

Major,  20 
Mathematics,  45 
Minor  Bird,  the,  66 
Music 

charges,  74 

courses,  46 

Nurse,  resident,  63 
Nursing  education,  29 

Payment  of  charges,  72 
Pennsylvanian,  the,  66 
Philosophy,  50 
Photography,  50 
Physical  Education,  50 
Physics,  53 
Political  Science,  41 
Pre-medical  major,  29 
Prizes,  77 
Probation,  22 
Program  of  studies,  18 
Psychology,  53 
Publications,  students,  66 

Refunds,  72 
Registration,  5 
Regulations,  academic,  22 
Religious  Education,  55 
Religious  life,  63 
Residence  Hall,  61 


Rooms 

application  for,  62 
reservation  of,  62 

Scholarships, 

for  freshmen,  68 

for  students  in  college,  69 

service,  68 
Secretarial  studies,  55 
Social  life,  63 
Social  Service 

summer  school,  71 
Sociolog>-,56 
Spanish,  58 
Special  students,  17 
Speech,  59 
Sports,  64 

Student  Government  Association,  64 
Student  roll,  79 
Summer  courses,  24 

Teacher  Placement  Service,  67 
Teaching  certificate,  34 
Tests,  placement,  16 
Transcripts,  71 
Trustees,  board  of,  6 
Tuition,  73 

Upper  division,  20 

Vocational  guidance,  67 

Withdrawals,  72 

y.  W.  C.  A.,  64 

Zoology,  27 
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